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LETTER LXXXIII. 

FROM £LOISA. 
' JL AM just arrived, ny dear friend^ from the enjoyment of 
one of the most deiightlul sights I sbsll ever behold. The 

* most pmdettt, the most ttathMepti in the world is at length 
become the most dese/riBg, the iiest of women. The worthy 
man, to whom she has girenher haad^ lives onlj to reirere, 
to cherish, to inake her ha:ppj ; and I feel that in^qnressible 
jdeasure pf being a wttaess to. the happiness-bf my iriefad^'and 
of dialing it with her ; nor will yon, I am cbnThicefl, par. 
take of it less tlian myself; yon, for whont she had always 
the tenderest esteem, who were dear to her almost from her 
hdnicyj and have recqlTed from her obligations which should 
render .'•her yet more dear to yon. Yes, we will sympathize 
with all her sensations ; if to her they g;ife pleasure, they 
shall aifibrd ns consolation ; for, so grM- is the value of that 
^nendslnp wlddi anites ns, that the Jiapptness of dther of the 

• three is «ii|&dent to moderate the aflSictions of the other two. 
liet ns not, however, too highly felicitate ourselves; our 
incomparkbie friend is fping in some measure to forsake ns. 
She is now entered on a new scene of Ufe^ b bound by new 
engagements, and become subject to new ' obligations. Her 
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2 ELOISA. 

heart, which once was onl^ ours, will now find room' fir 
other affections ; to which friaidship must ghre place. We 
ought, therefore, my friend, to be more scrupulous hereafter 
in the services we impose on her zeal ; we ought not only to 
consult the sincerity of her attachment, and the ne^ we hayo 
of her service, but what may with propriety be required .in 
her present situation ; what miQr be agreeable or displeasing 
to her husband. We haye no busmess to inquire what virtue 
demands in such a case, the laws of friendships are sufficient. 
He who for his own sake could- expose his friend, deserves 
not to haye one. When ours was unmarried, she was at 
liberty ; she had nobody to cidl her to account7or her com 
duct, and the uprightness of her intentions Was sufficient to 
justify her to herself. She eonsidgned us as m to and wife 
destined for each other ; and her chaste yet susceptible hearty 
unitiqg a due r^;ard for conduct,, the most tender compassion 
for her culpable friend, she concealed my fault without 
abetting it j but at present, circumstances are cJbnnged; and 
ahe is justiy accountable to the. man to whom she has not only 
plighted her tows, but resigned her liberty. She is now in. 
trusted not only writh her own hononr, but with that of her 
husband ; and it is not enough that she is virtuous, her wtue 
must be r^spected^ and her conduct approved ; she must not 
only deserve the esteem of her husband, but she must obtain 
it : if he blames her, she is to blame ; and although she be 
innocent, i^e is in the wrong, the moment she is suspected ; 
for to study appearancSes is an mdi^nsable part of her diity, 
I cannot determine preclsdy how fai* I km right in my 
judgment ; I IcAvethat to you : but there is A monitor within, 
that tdls me it is not right my eoui^ should continue to be 
my confidant ; not that she should be the first to tell me so. 
I m^y be frequentiy mistaken in my arguments, bnt I am 
convinced I am always right in the sensations on which they 
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are foanded ; and this makes me confide more in those sen. 
sations than on the deductions of my reason. 

From this eomideration I 'have alraidy formed a pretence 
to get back your letters, which, for fear of a surprise, I 
]»d put into her hands. She returned them with an oppres. 
8ion of heart which, with that of mine, convince me I had 
acted as I oaght. We entered into no explanation, but our 
looks were sufficiently expressire ; she embraced me, and 
burst into tears : the tender sensibility of friendship hath little 
occasion for the assistance of language. 

With respect to the future address of your letters, I 
thought immediately of my little Anet, as the safest ; but if 
this young woman be inferior in rank to my cousin, is that 
a reason we should less regard her Tirtue ? Hare I not 
reason, on the contrary, to fear my example may be more 
dangerbus to one of less eleyated sentiments : that what was 
only an effort of the sublimelst friendship in one, maybe the 
first step to corruption in the other ; and that in abusing her 
gratitude, I may make Tirtue itself subserrient to the pro. 
motion of Tice ? Is it not enough, alas ! for me to be cul. 
pable, without seducing accomplices, and aggrarating my 
own crime, by InvolTing others in my guilt ? Of this, there- 
fore, no more ; I have hit on another expedient, less safe 
indeed, but less exceptionable, as it lays nobody open to 
censure, nor requires a confidant. It is for you to write 
to me under a fictitious name : as for example, that of 
M. Bosquet, and to send your letters under coyer addressed 
to Regianlno, whom I shall take care to instruct. Thus 
Regianino himself may know nothing of our correspondence, 
or at most can only form suspicions, which he dares not con- 
firm ; for Lord B , on whose farour he depends, has 

answered for his fidelity. In the mean time, while our 
correspondence is msuntained by this Ineans, I will try If it 
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4. . ELOISA, / 

be po£sible to resume tlte method we made nse of in your 
voyage to the Vriais, or some otiier that may be durabl* 
and safe. 

There is something in the. turn and style of your letters, 
that would conTince me, were I even unacqu^nted with the 
state of your heart, that the life you lead at Paris is in ao-^ise 
agreeable to your inclinations. The, letters of Muralt, of 
which they so loudly complain in France, are.ev«n less £ati* 
rical and severe than yours. Like ^ child that is angry with 
its tutors, you revenge the disagreeable necessity you are un. 
der of studying the world upon your first teachers. 
• What I am su rprized at the most, however, is that the very 
circumstance which usually prejudices foreigners' in favour 
of the French, should give you disgust : I mean their po. 
lite reception of strangers, and their general turn of conver. 
sation i though, by your own confession, yon have met with 
great civility. I have not forgot your distinction between 
Paris in particular, and great cities in general ; but I see 
plainly, that, without knowing precisely what belongs to 
either, you censure withqut considering whether it be truth 
or slander. But, however this be, the French are my fa* 
vourites, and you do not at all oblige me in reviling them. 
It is to the many excellent writings France has produced, that 
I an) indebted for most of those lessons by which we have 
together profited. If Switzerland is emerged from its an. 
cient barbarity, to whom is it obliged ? The two greatest and 
most virtuous men in modern'story, Catinatand Fenelon, were 
both Frenchmen. Henry the Fourth, the good king, whose 
character I admise, was a Frenchman. If France be not 
the country of liberty, it is properly that of men ; a supe- 
rior advantage in the eyes of a philosopher to that of llcen- 
tious freedom. Hospitable, protectors of the stranger, the 
French overlook real, insult, and a man would be pelted in 
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Londoivfor saying half somach against the English as the 
French wilibear at Paris. My father, who had spent.the great, 
est part of his life in France^ never speaks but wHh nature of 
tlH9 agreeable people. 

If he had spilt his blood in tibe senrice of its king, he has 
not been forgotten in his retirement, but is still honoured by 
royal beneficence. Hence I think myself in some degree in« 
terested in the glory of a nation, to which that of my fa- 
ther is indebted. If the people of all countries, my friend, 
have their good and ill qualities, you ought surely tir pay the 
same regard to that impartiality which praises, as to that which 
blames them. 

. Ta be more particular with you, I will" ask you why you 
thjpow away in idle yisits the time you are to spend at Pa« 
ris ? Is not Paris a theatre wherein great talents may be dls. 
phiyed as wi^U as London ? And do strangers find more dif. 
ficulties in the way. to reputation in the former, tlian they 
do. in the ktter ? Betiere me, all the English are not like 
Lord B-- *— ,^ nor do all the Fr^ieh resemble those fine talk- 
ers that give you so much disgust. Try, put them to the 
proof, though it be only to acquire a more intimate acquaint, 
ance ^ith their manners ; and judge of people that you own 
speak so well by their deeds. My cousin's father says you 
know the constitution of the empire, and the interests of 

princes. My Lord B» acknowledges also, that you are 

well versed in the .principles of politics, and the various sys« 
terns of government : and I have got it into my head, that of 
all countries in the world you will succeed best in that where 
merit is most esteemed, and that you wantonly to be known, 
to be honourably employed. As to your religion's being an 
obstacle, why should yours be more so thau another's ? Is 
not good sense a security against fanaticism and persecution ? 
Does bigotry prevail more in France than in Germany ? And 
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6 BLOISA. 

is theie anjr thing that should hinder yoar succeeding at 
Paris, as M. St. Saphorin 1^ 4^ne at Vienna ? If yon coti* 
sider th^ end, the niore speedy yoi|r attempts, the sooner 
you may promise yourself success* If you Iwilaace the 
means, it is certainly more reputable for a man to advance 
himself by his own abilities, than to be obliged for prefer* 
ment to his friends. But, if you purpose a longer Toyage 
•^ — ah ! that sea j*-^^l should like England better if it lay 
on this side P!aTis.»*-*-«But, a-propos, now I talk of Paris^ 
may I jenture to take notice of another piece of afiectatioK 
I haver remarked in your letters ? How comes it that yott^ 
who spoke to me so freely of the women of this country, 
say nothing about the Parisian ladies? Can those celebrated 
and polite females be less worth your description, than the 
simple and unpolished inhabitants of the mountains ? Or are 
you apprehensive of giving me uneasiness by a picture of the 
most charming and seductive creatures in the universe ? If 
tills be the case, my friend, undeceive yourself, and rest assn* 
red, that the worst thing you can do for my repose is to say 
nothing about them ; and that, however you might prdse 
them, your silence in that respect is more snspidous tfaaa 
would be your highest encomiums* I shall be ghid also to 
have some little account of the opera at Fteris, of which they 
relate such wonders*; for after all, the musickmay be bad, 
and yet the representation have its beauties : but if not, it 
will at least i^ord a subject for your criticism, wluch will of* 
fend nobody. 

I know not whetiier it be worth while to tell you, that my 

• I should have but a bad opinion of the reader's sagacity, 
who, knowing the character and situation of Eloisa, should think' 
this piece of curiosity hers. It will be seen hereafter that her 
lover knew to whom to attribute it. If he could have been de- 
ceived in this pointy he had not deserved the name of a lover. 
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eoii^'* wedding pradqeed me tiM fokori : Ihejr met here 
ft few-days ago ; one of them from Tterdon, botitiiig all the 
way from castle to cattle, aod tiie dther from Germany In the 
aUge-iCoadi from Berne, The first is a kind of smart, that 
speaks lond, and peremptory enoagh to make his repartees 
pass for wit, among those who atUHid only to his mannen 
The other is a great hashfu) simpleton, whose timidity, how* 
«yer, is not of that amiable kind which arises from the fear of 
displeasing .; b«t is ovidng ta the embarrassment of a block* 
h^ad, who knowe not whM to say, aadihe awkwardaess of a 
fibertifte, wbobataioss how to behave himself in the com- 
pany of modest women. ' Aa I well know the intention of 
ipy tkther in regaid to theae two gentiemen, I took, with 
pleasure, the freedom he ga?e me, of treating Aem agreeably 
to my own hvmonr, which, I belike, is such as will soon get 
tiie better of that which broi^t them hither* I hate them 
for their presumption, in pretending to a heart which is 
yonrs, withont the least merit to dispute it with you ; yet if 
tiiey had ever so mudi, I should hate them the more: but 
where could they acquire it? They or any other man in the 
imiverse I No, my dear friend, rest satisfied it is impossibte* 
Nay, were it possible that another should be possessed of 
equal aierit, or even that another.^otf should attadt my heart, 
I should never listen to my but the iirst.«-Be not. uneasy^ 
therefore, at these two animals, which I hai^e with regret 
condescendied to mention. What pleasure should I hare in 
being able to give them both such equal portions of disgust as 
that they should resolve to depart both tog^er as they camet 
M. de Crousaz has latdy given us a retntationof the etinc 
epistles of Mr. Pope, which I have read, but it did not please 
me. I will not take upon me to say which of these two 
authors is in the right, hut I am conscious that the book of 
the former will never excite the reader to do one virtuous ac« 
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8 ELOISA. 

ttoD^ while ogr zejd fo r every thing great andjoodis i^wakened 
1^ that of Pope. For my own part, I have no other rule 
by which to judge of what I read, than that of consudting* 
the dispositions in which I rise up from my book ; nor can 
I Well conceire what sort of merit any piece has to boast,- 
the reading of which leaves no benevolent impresftion behind 
it, nor stiirittllites the readei* to any thing that is virtuou9 and' 
good.* 

Adieu, my dear f rieAd, I would tiot fiikish my letter so 
soon, but am called away. I leave you with regret, for I 
am at present in a cheerful dispoHtion, andl love you should 
partake of my happiness. The cause whtcji now inspires it, 
is, that my dear mother is much better within tiiese few days^ 
she has, indeed, found herself so well as to be px-esent at &e 
wedding, 'and to give away her niece, or rather her other 

daughteir. ' Poor Clara wept for jojr to see her ; and I 

but yon may jddge of my sensationi, who, deserving het so 
lAde, hourly tremble at the thoughts of Idsing her. Infact, 
she did tiie hbtionrs bf Ite tid>le, and acquitted herself on 
the occasion with as good a grace as if she had been in per 
feet health; Kay, li seemed to md, that some rempiiis of Ian* 
guoi in her dilpositt«ni rendered her elegant complacencies^ 
still more ailiecting. Never did this incomparable parent 
appear so good, so charming, so vrorthy to be revered I Do 
you know that she asked Mr. Orbe concerning you several 
times ? Although she never speaks of you to me, I am not 
ignorant of her esteem for you ; and that if ever she were ' 
consulted, ' your happiness and mine would be her first con- 
cern. Ah ! my friend, if your heart can lie truly grateful, 

you owe her many obligations ! 

• If the reader approves of this criterion, and makes use of 
it to judge of this work, I will not appeal from his judgmeiit, 
whatever it prove. 



ELOISA. 

LETTER LXXXIV. 

TO EliOISA. 
Well, mj Elolsa, scold m^, quarrel with me, beat me ; 
I will endure erery thing, but will not cease to acquaint you 
with my thoughts. Who. should be the depository of those 

^ sentiments you have enlightened, and with whom should m^ 
heart converse, if ,you refuse to hear me ? I give you^an ac- 
count- of the ol)senrations I haye made, and of my own opi* 
nions, not .90 much for your approbation, as correction ; and 
the moire liable I am to fall into error, the more punctual ' 
I should be in my application.to your judgment. If I ceo* 

" sure the manners of t^e people in this great city, I do not 
seek to be justified for taking this liberty, because I write to 
you in confidence ; for I never say any thing of a third per- 
son, which I would notaver to his face ; and all I write to you 
eoneeming the Parisians,, is no more thaa* a repetition of what 
I daily advance in cosversation with themselves : however, 
they ore not displeased with me, and they even* join With me 
in many particulars. They complain of our Muralt: I am 
persuaded they see, and are conyincedhow much hehated them, 
even Jn his panegyrics : but I am much pistaken if, in my cri* 
tlcism, they do not perceive the contrary* The esteepi and gra. 
titude their generosity inspires, serves. to increase my freedom : 
it may be serviceable to some of them ; and jf I may judge 
from their manner of receivmg truth from my lips, they do 
npt think me below their regard. When this is the case, 
my Eloisa, true censure is more laudable than even true 
praise ; for that only serves to corrupt the heart of those on 
whom it is bestowed, and there are none so eager Xo obtain 
it as the most worthless ^ on the contrary, censure may be 
useful^ and can only be endured by. the most deserving.. I. 
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10 ELOISA. 

s incerely own^ Iho nour the French aa the only p eople in 
the world who really, love their fellow creatur^, ^^^^_mm 
tnrally beneY oTeiiribn^ this very reason, I am less in- • 
clined to graht them that general admiration they seem to 
expect, even for the fcnlts they acknowledge. If the French 
had no virtues, I should not mention them * if they had no 
vices, <J»y would not be men : they have too many excellent 
qualities for indiscriminate praise, 

. As to the attempts you mention, they are impracticable, 
because I should be obliged to use means which are not only 
inconvenient, Imt which you have also interdicted. Repub- 
Kcan austerity is not in vogue here ; they need more flexible 
virtues, which are more easily adapted to the interest of 
their friends and patrons. They respect merit, I confess ; 
but the talents that le^nire reputation are very different from 
those which lead to foftune ; and, if I am so unfortunate as 
to possess the latter only, wHl Eloisa consent to become the 
wife of an adventurer ? In England it is qnite t he contrary ; 
andL though their manners arii perhapiLleSS. refined jthan in 

jfe ecause, the people ha vuaig more jshjare^jya the governs 
public fgtftfjiR is of moreconsequcnce. You are not ignorant 
of what Lord B proposed to do for me, and of my in- 
tention to justify l^is zeal. I can have no objection to any 
spot on t^e globe, except its distance from you. Q, Eloisa t 
if it is difficult to procure your hand, it is still more difficult 
to deserve 90 great a blessing, and yet, methinks, it is a noblo 
task. 
^ The account you give of your mother's health relieved me 
from the greatest anxiety. I perceived your distress, eve^ 
before my departure, and therefore I durst not express my 
fears ; but I thought her so changed, that I was apprehensive 
she would fall into some dangerous illness. Be careful of 
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her, because she is dear to me, because mj heart reveres her, 
because all my hopes are centered Ui her goodness^ and be- 
cause she is the mother of mj Eloisa. 

As for the two suitors, I own I do not like to hear of 
them even in jest; but the manner in which you mentioii 
them expels my fears, aud I will no longer hate these unfor. 
tunate pr^enders, since you imai^ they are hated by yon : 
yet I admire your simplicity in beUeving yourself capable of 
hatred. Don't you perceive that what you take for hatred 
'is nothing more than tl^ impatience of insulted love i Thus 
• anxious mourns the amorbus turtle when its bekived mate is 
in danger of being caught. No, Eloisa ; no, incomparable 
maid ! when you are capable of hatred, I may cease to love 
you. ' . . 

P. S. — Beset by two importunate rivals ! How I pity you ! 
for your own sake, hasten their dbmission. 



LETTER LXXXV. 

FROM ELOISA. 

\I HAVS d^vered into Mr. Orbe's hands a packet which 
hehM engaged to M« Silvester, from whom you will r^eive it ; 
but I caution you, my dear friend, not to open it, till yovt 
retire into your own chamber, and are quite alone* You will 
find in this packet a small trinket for your particular use. 

If is a kind of charm which lovers gladly wear. The 
naumer of using it is very whimsical* It must be contem. 
plated for a quarter of an hour every morning, or until it 
softens the spectator into a certain degree of tenderness. It 
is then applied to the eyes, the month, and next to the heart ^ 
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and it is genemily eiteemed tine best preserratiris against t^ 
noxious air of a country infeeted witili gallantrj. They mteai 
attribute an electrical quality to tiiese talismans, which is 
very singular, but which acts only upon faithfnl lovers. They 
say it communicate! the impression of kisses from one to the 
ether, though at the distance of an hundred leagues. I do 
not pretend to warrant the success of this charm from expe- 
rience ; only, this i know, it is your bwn Tault if yon do not 
put it io the proof. 

Calm your fears vriA regard to my two gallants or pre. ' 
tenders, call them which you please. They are gone : peace 
be with them ! I shall no longer hate them, since they are 
out of my sight. 



LETTER LXXXVI. 

TO EL0I8A. 

And so, my Eloisa, you insist on a description of these 
Parisian ladies ? Vain girl! but it is a homage due to your 
charms. Notwithstanding all your affected jealousy, your 
modesty, and your love, I have discovered more vanity than 
fear disguised under this curiosity. Be it as it will, I shall 
be just ; I may safely speak the truth, but I should undertake 
the task with better spirits, if I had more to praise. Why 
arc they not a hundred times more lovely ? Would they had 
suBlcicnt charms to reflect new excellence upon yours by the 
comparison ! 

You complain of my silence : good heaven ! what coidd I 
have written ? When you have read this letter, you wffl 
perceive why I take pleasure in speaking of your neighbours, 
the Valesian ladies, and why I have hitherto neglected to 
mention those of this country : the first continually remind 



me of yoU/ my £l<^8a ; Irat the otkers — read, and yoti will 
know. Few pe<^^ ddnk of the Frendi ladies as I do, if, 
indeed, I am not qnite singular in my opinion. EqvAtf 
obliges mie, therefore, to gire yon tliis hint, that you may 
suppose I delineftte them, perhaps, not as they are in reaUty^ 
but as they appear to me. Nevertheless, if I am not jnttt in 
my tocription, J knowyon wUl censure me ; and then will 
your injnstiee be greater than mine, because the findt is en. 
<irely your own. 

Let us b^n with their esterior qualitits; thegieaiteBt 
number of obserrers proceed no farther ; should I Mlow tfaeif 
examples, the women in this country would hare great cause 
to be dissatisfied : they hare an exterior character, as well 
as aa ej^erior face; and, aa neilber 3pne or .the other is 
much to their advantage, it would be unjust to fonn our opt. 
nions4)f them from either. Their figure, for the most part^ 
is only tolerable, and in gener&l rather indifferent than per- 
fect ; 'jet there are exceptions. They are slender linther 
than well made, and tiierefore they gladly embrace. Ihe fib 
sblons which di^uise them most ; but I find, that inother cinuu 
tries the women are foolish enough to imitate these fashions, 
though contrived merely to ]^de defects which they have not. 

Their air is ^asy and. natural, their maimer free and UQ«. 
aliected, because they hate all restraint ; but they have a c^r- 
tsiadkinvoltun^^ which, though it is not .entirely destitute 
of grace, jthey frequently carry even to a.d^ree of abf nrdily. 
Their complexion is moderat^y fair, aad ibey are commonly 
pale^which does not in the least add to their beauty. With 
regard to iheir necks, they are in the opposite extreme to the 
Yalesians. Conscious of tiiis defect, they endeavour to sup-i 
ply it by art ; nor are they less scrupulous of borrowing an 

♦ Freedom, ease. 
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artifieud whit^ess. Though I have neirer seeir these ob- 
jects but at a distance^ they expose so much oi themselves, 
that thej leave the spectators very little room fpr cenjecture. 
In this case, 'the ladies seem not to understand their own in. 
terest ; for^ if the face is but moderately handsome, the ima. 
gination heightens every concealed charm, and, according tQ 
the Gascon philosopher, there is no appetite so strong as tliat 
which was never satisfied, especially in this sense. 

Their features are not very regular, but they have smne* 
tlung in their countenance, which supplies the place of beau. 
ty^ and which is sometimes much more agreeable. Their eyes 
are quick and sparkling, yet they are ndther penetrating nor 
sweet : they strive to animate them by the help of rouge^ 
but the expression they acquire> by this means has more of 
anger in it than love ; nature has given them spri^linesa 
only ; and though they sometimes seem to solicit tenderness, 
they never promise a return.* 

They have acquired so great n reputation for their jud^. 
ment In dress, that they are patterns to all Euro]pe* Indeed, 
it is impossible to adapt such absurd fashions with more taste. 
They are, of all women, the least under subjection io tiieir 
own modes. Fashion governs in the provinces, but the Pa. 
ri^ns govern fashion, and every one of them is skilled in 
suiting it to her own advantage: the first are ignorant and 
servile plagiarists, who copy even orthographical errors ; the 
latter ajre like authors, who imitate with judgment^ and liavo 
abilities to correct the ndstakes of their driginal* 

Their apparel is more uncommon than magnificent, merer 
elegant than rich. The rapid succession of their faahiona 
renders them old and obsolete evenfrom one year to another r 

♦Speak for yourself, my dear philosopher; others may have bcea 
more^ happy. A coquet only promises to every hody what she 
should reserve but for one. 
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that neatness which Induces them to change their dress so fre- 
qn^itlj, preserres them from much ridicuhras mag;niiicence ; 
they do not, howeyer, spend less money on that account, but 
their ^pences are, by this means, better conducted. They 
differ greatly in thb parttculaf from the Itdians; instead of 
superb trimmings and embroidery, their clothes are alwayt 
plain and new. Both sexes obserre the same moderaUon and 
4elicacy, which is extremely pleasing : for my part, I like to 
see a coat neither laced nor soiled* There is no nation in the 
world, except our own, where the people, especially the wo« 
men, wear less gold and silver. The same kinds of stuffs are 
worn by people of all ranks, so that ff would be difficult to 
distinguish a duchess from a citizen, if the first had not some 
marks of distinction, which the other dares not imitate. But 
ihis seems to hare its inconyeniencies, for whateyer is the 
fashion at court, is immediately followed in the city ; and 
you neye? see in Paris, as in other countries, a beau or belle 
, of the last age. Neyertheless, it is not here as in most 
other places, where, the people of the highest rank being aU 
so the richest, the women of fashion distinguish themselyes 
by a degree of luxury which cannot be equalled. Had the 
ladies of the court of France attempted this kind of distinc* 
tion, they would yery soon haye been eclipsed by the wiyes of 
the citizens. 

What then do you think was their resource ? Why, they 
took a much more effectual method, and which required 
more abilities. They knew that the minds of the people 
were deeply impressed with a sense of bashfulness and mo« 
desty : this suggested to them tohions not to be easily imita. 
ted. They perceived that the people could not endure the 
thoughts of rouge^ and that they obstinately persisted in cal. 
ling it by the yulgar name of pdnt ; and therefore they daubed 
their cheeks, not with paint, but with rouge : for, change 
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but the name, and it is no longer the same thing. They 
also perceiyed that a bare neck was scandalous intiie eyes of 
die public, and for that reason they chose to enlarge the 
scene. — ^They saw — many things which my Eloisa, young as 
she is, will neyer see. In their manners they are governed 
exactly by the same .principle.-^Tiiat charming diffidence 
which distinguishes and adorns the sex, they despise as igno. 
ble and viie ; they animate their actions and discourse with a 
noble assurance ; and, I am confident, they would look any 
modest man out of countenance. Thus they cease to be wo- 
men, to ayoid being confounded with the Tulgar ; th^ pre. 
fer their rank to their sex, and imitate women of pleasure,, 
that they themselves may be above imitation. 

I know not how far they may have carried their imitation^, 
but I am certain they have not succeeded in their design toi 
prevratitin others. As to rou^e, and the fashion of dis* 
)>laying those charms which they^ ought to conceal, they have 
made all the progress possible. The ladies of the city had 
much rather renounce their natural complexion^ and the ' 
charms. they might borrow irom the amoroso penHer* of 
their lovers,, than preserve the appearance of what they are : 
and if this example has not prevailed among the lower sort of 
people, it is .only because they are afrdd of being uisulted 
by the populace ; and thus are an infinite number of womea 
kept within the bounds of decency, by the fear of offending 
the delicacy of the mob« Their masculine air, and dragoon^ 
like deportment, is less striking, because so universal ; it is 
conspicuous only to strangers. From one end of this metro* 
polls to the other, there Is scarce a woman whose appearance 
i« not sufficiently bold to disconcert any man who has never 
been accustomed to the like in his own country : from this as. 

♦ Amorous imagination. 
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tonishment pioceeds tluit awlnrwd eoafodon whidi ihey at. 
tribute to all strangers, and which increases the moment they 
open their l^s. They hare not the sweet Toice of their 
coontry.women ; their accent is hoarse, sharp, interrogative, 
imperions, jibing, and louder than Ihat of a man. If m the 
tone of their ymce they retain any thmg feminine, it is en- 
tirely lost in the impertinence of their manner. They seem 
to enjoy tlie bashful confnaon of every foreigner; bat it 
would probably give them less pleasure, if they were ac- 
quainted with its true cause. 

Whether it be, that I, in particular, am prejadUced in fa- 
vour of beauty, pr whether the power of beauty may not 
universally influence the judgment, I know not; but the 
hmidsomest wonlen appear to me rather the most decent in* 
thdr dress, and in general behave with the greatest modesty.' 
They lose notiiing by tiiis reserve ; consdons of their advan- 
tages, they know they have no need of borrowed allurements 
to attract our admiration. It may be also, that imprudence- 
is more intolerably disgusting when joined with ugliness ; for' 
certainly I should much sooner be tempted to aflfront an im- 
pertient ngly woman, than to embrace her ; whereas, by mo- 
desty she migfat excite even a tender compasrimi, which is of- 
ten a harbinger of love. But though it is geneialty re- 
marked, that the prettiest women are tiie best behaved, yet* 
they are often so extremely affected, and are always so evi- 
dently taken up with themselves, that, in. this country, there 
is little danger of being exposed to that temptation which M. 
de Muralt sometimes experienced amongst the English laiMes, 
of telltiig a woman she was handsome, <Hiiy for the pleasure 
of persuading her to think so. 

Neither (he natural gaiety of the French, nor their love of 
singularity, is the cause of this freedom of conversation and 
behaviour, for which these ladies are so remarkable ; bait it 
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U raiher to be deduced from dieir nuuums^ hy wkich fkey 
are autfaorized to spend all their time in the companj of men ; 
and hence it is, that the behaTiour of each sex seems to be 
copied from the other. 

Onr Swiss ladies, on the contraiy, are fond of little female 
assemblies, in which thej are extremely social and happy^ ; 
for, though they probably may not dislike the company of 
men, yet it is certain their presence is some constrain! upon 
them. 

In Paris it is qnite the rererse ; the women are never en* 
sy nor sati8fied^ without the men. In most companies the 
lady of the house is leen alone amidst a circle of gentlemen ; 
and this is so generally the case, that one cannot help won* 
dering how such an unequal proportion of men can be e? ery 
where assembled. But Paris is full of avefUurien^ priest^ 
and abb^s, who spend their whole lires in running from house 
Ui house. Thus the women leam.to think, act, and speak^ 
from the men, whilst these, in return, imlnbe a certain degree 
of effeminacy ; and this seems the only consequence of their 
trifling gallantry; however, they enjoy a fulsome adoration, 
in whidi their devotees do not think it worth whUe to preserve 
even the appearance of sincerity. No matter : in the midst 
of her circle every woman is the sole object of attention^ 
and that is sujficient. But if a second female enters the 
rpom, familiarity . instantly gives place to ceremony, the 
high airs of quality are assumed, the adoration becomes 
divided, and each continues to be a secret constraint upon 
the other till the company breaks up. 

The Parisian ladies are fond of public diversions ; that is, 

* Things are changed since that time. By many circumstances 
one would suppose these letters to have been written about twen- 
ty years ago; but by their style, and the manners they describe, 
one would conclude them to be of the last century. 
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they are fond of Aewng fheinielves in public ; but tbegfett 
difficulty^ every time ^y go, is to find a female eompanion.; 
for decorum will not allow one lady alone to af^ai in the 
boxes, even though attended by her husband, or by ai^ other 
man« It is amazing, in this tery social country, how diffi- 
cult it is to form these parties ; out often that are proposed, 
nine generaUy miscarry ; they are projected by theideeire of 
being seen^ and are broken by the disagraeable necessity for 
a sister petticoat. I should imagine it an easy matter for the 
ladies to abolish this ridiculous custom. What reason cah 
there be why a woman should not be seen ajone In public i 
Perhaps, there being no reason for it, is the T^ry cause of its 
continuance. However, up<m tiie whole, it mdy be prudent 
to preserve decency where tiie abolition would be attended 
with no great satisfaction. What great matter would tiiere 
be in the privilege of appearing alone at the qpera ? Is it not 
much better to reserve this exclusive privilege for the private 
reception of one's friends kk one's own liouse ? 

Nothing can be more certain, than that this custom of be. 
ing alone amidst sudi a number of men, b prodnctiye of ma- 
ny secret connections : indeed, the world is pretty wdl con- 
vinced of it, since experience has proved the absurdity of 
that maxim which told us, thatby muU^lyiflg temptations wo 
should destroy them ; so that they do not defend this fashion 
for its decency, but because it is moist agreeable ; which, 
by-the-by , I do not believe. How can any.love exist: where 
modesty is held in derision ? and what pleasure can there be 
in a life which is at once deprived botii^f love and decency ? 
But as the want of entevtainihent is the greatest evil wUch 
these slaves to dissipation have to fear, the ladies are solicitous 
for amusement rather than love ; gallantry and attendance is 
all^y require ; and provided their dangleis are assiduous, 
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ili«y are yeiy indifferent about the violence or sincerity of 
their passion. The words love and lover are entirely ba. 
nished eren from the most private intercourse of the sexes, 
and sunk iqto oblivion with the darts and flames of ancient 
romance. 

One would imagine that the whole order of natural sensa. 
tions was here, reversed. A girl is ta have no feelings, pas. 
sioDS, or attachments ; that privilege is reserved for the mar- 
ried women, and excludes no paramour except their husbands. 
The mother had better have twenty lovers than her daughter 
one. Adultery is considered as no crime, and. conveys no 
indecency inito idett:' tlieir romances, which are universally 
read for instmetion, are full of it ; and there appears nothing 
shocking in its consequences, provided the lovers do not ren- 
der themselves contemptible by their fidelity. O Eloisa ! 
there are • many women in this city, who have defiled- their 
marnageJbed a hundred times, yet would presume, with the 
voice of impurity, to slander an anion like ours, that is y^t 
unmllied with infidelity. 

It should seem, that in Pkris marriage iis a different institu. 
timi from what it is in otiier parts of the world : they call it 
»«acrament, and yet it has not half the power of a common 
contract. It appears to be nothing more than a private agree, 
ment between two persons lo live together, to bear the same 
name,, and acknowledge the same ehildren ; but who, in other 
fespects, have no .authority one ever the other; If at Paris 
a roan should pretend to be offended wiiii the ill conduct of 
his wife, he wonM be as generally despised^ as if, in our 
country, he was to take no notice of her scandalous behaviour. 
Nor are the ladies on^tiieir parts less indulgent to their hus. 
bands ; for I have not yet heard of an instance of their being 
punished for having imitated the infidelity of their wives. In 
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short, what other effect can be. expected from an noion in 
which their hearts were never consulted ? Those. who marry 
fortune or title, seem to be under no personal obligiatkHi* 

LoTe, even loTe^ hast lost its privilege, andis no less dege. 
nerated than marriage. As man and wife may be looked up* 
on as a bachelor and a maid, yfho live together for the sake 
of enjoying more. liberty ; so are loTeTs^a. kind of people, 
who, with great indifference, meet for amusement, through 
custom,' or out of vanity. The heart is entirely unconcerned 
in these attachments, in which nothing more than certojn ex* 
ternal conveniences are ever consulted : is, in short, to know 
each other, to dine together, now-and-then to exchange n 
few words, or, if possible, even less than this. An affair of 
gallantry lasts but a little longer thou a visit, and consists 
chiefly in a few genteel conversations, and three or four pretty 
letters, iilled with descriptions, maxims, philosophy, and wit 
As to experimental i^osophy, it does not require so much 
mystery ; they have wisely discovered the folly of letting slip 
any opportunity of gratification : whether it happens to be 
the lover or apy other man, a man is a man, and why should 
a lady be more scrupulous of being guilty of an infidelity to 
her lover than to her husband } After a certain age they 
may all be considered as the same kind of puppete, made up 
by the same fashion-monger ; and consequently, the first that 
comes to hand is always the best. 

Knowing nothing of these matters from experience, I can 
relate only what I have heard ; and indeed, ihh r^presenta* 
tion is so very extraordinary, that I have but an imperfect 
idea of what I have been told. That which I chiefly com- 
prehend, is, that the gallant is generally regaided as one of 
the family ; that if the lady happens to be dissatisfied with 
him, he is dismissed ; or if he meets with a servicemore to his 
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inclifiadon or advantage, he takes Us leave, and she engages 
a fresh one. There are, I have been told, some ladies so ca- 
priciouB as even to take np with their own husbands for a 
while, considering them, at least, as a kind of male creature; 
but this whim seldom lasts long : as soon as it is past, the 
good man is entirely discarded, or, if he should happen to be 
obstinate, why then she takes another, and keeps them both. • 

But I could not help objecting to the person who gave me 
this strange atcount, how it was possible, after this, to live 
among these discarded lovers ? ^< lire among them ! (says 
he ;) why they are entire strangers to her ever after ; and if 
they should, by chance, take it into their heads to renew their 
amours, they would have to begin anew, and would hardly 
be able to recollect their former acquaintance.^'-*^^ I under« 
stand you, (siUd I ;) but I have some difficulty in reconciling 
these extravagances. I cannot conceive, how it is possible, 
after such a tender union, to see each other without emotion; 
how the heart can avoid palpitation, even at the name of a 
person once beloved ; why they do not tremble when they 
meet.*' — ** You make me laugh (says he) with your trem. 
' blmgs ; and so you would have our ladies continually fainting 
away ?»'. . ' 

Suppress apart pf this caricature representation ; place my 
.Eloi«a in opposition to the. rest, and remember the sincerity 
of my heart— -I have nothing more to add. 

However, I must confess, that many of these disagreeable 
impressions are efl&iced by custom. Though the dark side of 
their character may first catch our attention, it is no reason 
why we should be blind to their amiable qualities. The 
charms of their understanding and good humour are no small 
addition to their personal accomplishments. Our . first re. 
pugnance overcome, frequently generates a contrary senti* 
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neift. It 18 not jmt to Tiew the pictme only in its wont 
point of siglit. 

The first incouveniencj of great cities is, that mankind afe 
generally disgoised, and that in aomty they appear daffeient 
from what they really are. This is particularly true in Paris 
with regard to the ladies, who derive from the obserration of 
, others the only existence abont which they ave solidtoos* 
When yon meet a lady in public ; instead . of sedng a Pari* 
sian, asyon.imagme,yonbdiold only a phantom of the fiu 
«hion ; her statare, dimennon, gait, shape, neck, oolonr, air, 
loojjc, language, every thing is assumed : so that, if yon were 
to see her ii^ her natiml state, yon would not know her to 
be the same creature. But this unirersal mask is greatly to 
her disadvantage; for nature's sntaatitales are always inleriof 
to herself : l^esides, it is almost impossible to conceal her en. 
tirely ; in spite of us, she will now and then discover herself 
and in seidng her with dexterity consists the tme art of ob. 
senraiion* This is, indeed, no difficult matter in conversing 
with the women of tins country ; for, if you takethem off 
their grand tbealre of representation, and consider them at. 
tenthrdiy, you will see them as they really are ; and it is then 
possible that your aversion may be changed into esteem and 
friendship. 

I had an opportunity t>f verifying this remark last week» 
on a party of pleasure, to which, along wUh some other stran. 
gers, I was, abruptly enough, invited by a company of la*. 
4ies, probably witha. desi^ to laugh at us without constraint 
x>T interruption. The first day the project succeeded to their 
wiah: they imme&tely began to dart their wit and pleasan- 
try in showers, but as their arrows were not retorted, their 
quivers were spon empty. They then behaved with great 
decency, and finding themselves unable to bring us to their 
style, they were obliged to conform to ours. Whether they 
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. were pleased with it or not, I am Ignorant ; however, the 
change was rery agreeable to me, for I soon fonnd that I 
stood a better diance to profit by the contersation of these 
females than from the generality of men. Thm wit now ap. 
pear^d tio great an ornament to their natural good-sen^e, that 
1 changed my opinion of the sex, and could not help la. 

. menting, that so many amiable women should want reason, 
only because it is their Jbumoar to reject it. I' perceiTed 
also that their natural graces began insensibly to eflkce the 
artificial airs of the city ; for, witiiout design, our manner 
is generally influenced by the nature of our discourse : it is 
Impossible to introduce much coquettish grimace in a rational 
eonversation. They appeaved much more handsome after 
tiiey grew indifferent aboot it, and I perceived, that if they 
, pleased they need only throw off their affectation. Hence, I 
^sn apt to conclude, that Paris, the pretended seat of taste, 
is of fdl places in ihe'woiid tiuit in which there is the least, 
since all their methods of pleasing are destructive of real 
beauty. 

. Thus we continued togeflier four oir fir^ days, satisfied 
With each other, and with durselres. Instead of satirizing 
Paris and its innumerable fblHes, welbrgot both the city and 
its inhabitants. Our whole care was to promote the hap- 
piness of our litde society. Wc wanted no ill^atured wit 
or sarcasm to excite our mirth ; but ouV laughter, like your 

. cousin's, was the effect of good-humour. 

I had yet another reason to be confirmed in my good 
opinion of these females. Frequently, in the very midst of 
our enjoyment, a person would come in abruptly, and whis- 
per the lady of the house. She left the room, shut herself 
up in her closet, and continued Vtiting a considerable time. 
It was natural to suppose,' that her heart was engaged, in this 
correspondence ; and of this one of the company gave a hint, 
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which, hoil^eTer, was not Teiy graciously receiTed: a proof, 
at least^ that though she might possibly haTO no loTors^ she 
was not without friend. But, judge of my surprise, when 
I was informed that these supposed Parisian suitors were no 
other than the unhappy peasants of the parish, who came in 
their distress to implore the protection of their lady ; . one 
being unjustly taxed ; another enrolled in the militia^ regard- 
less of his age and family ; a third groaning under a law-Miit 
with a powerful neighbour ; a fourth, ruined by a storm of 
hail, was going to be dragged to prison. In short, each had 
some petition to make, each was patiently heard ; and the 
time we supposed to be spent in an amorous correspondence, 
was employed in writing letters in favour of these unhappy 
sufferers* It is impossible to conodre how I was astonished 
to find with what delight, and with how little ostentation, 
this young, this gay woman, performed these .charitable 
offices of humanity. Were she even an Eloisa, thought I, 
she could not act otherwise ! From that moment I continued 
to regai;4 ^^^ ^ith respect, and all her faults yanished. 

My inquiries had no sooner taken this turn, than I began 
to discover a thousand advantageous particulars in the very 
women who before appeared so unsi^portable. Indeed, aU 
strangers are agreed, that, provided you exclude the fashion, 
able topic, there is no country in the world whose women 
have more knowledge, talk more sensibly, with more judg- 
ment, and are more capable of giving advice. If from the 
Spanish, Italian, or German ladies, we should take the 
jargon of gallantry and wit, what would there remain of their 
conversation 1 and you, my Eloisa, are not ignorant how it 
is in general with our country-women. But if, with a French 
woman, a man has resolution to sacrifice his pretensions to 
gallantry, and to draw her out of that favourite fortress, she 
will then make a virtue of necessity, and, arming herself 

Vol. II. C 
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with reason, will fight manfally in the open field. With 
regard to thdir goodness of heart, I will not instance their 
zeal to serre their friends ; for, as with the rest of mankind, 
that may partly proceed from self.loTe. But though they 
'generally lore nobody but themselves, long habit will fre. 
quently produce in them the effects of a sincere friendship. 
Those who have constancy enough to support an attachment 
of ten years, commonly continue it to the end of their lives, 
and they will then love their old friends with more tender, 
ness, at least with more fidelity, than their new lovers. 

One common accusation against the women of France is, 
ihat they do every thing, and consequently more evil than 
good ; bat it may be observed in their justification, that in 
doing evil they are stimulated by the men, and in doing good 
are actuated by their own principles. This does not in any. 
wise contradict what I said before, that the heart has no con. 
cem in the commerce between the two sexes ; forihe gallan. 
try of the French has given to the women an universal power, 
which stands in no need of tenderness to support it. Every 
thing depends apon the ladies ; all things are done by them, 
or for tbem ; Olympus and Parnassus, glory and fortune, are 
equally subject to their laws. Neither books nor authors 
have any other value or esteem than that which the ladies are 
pleased to allow them. There is no appeal from their decree 
in matters of the nicest judgment or most trivial taste. — 
Poetry, criticism j history, philosophy, are all calculated 
for the ladies, and even the Bible itself has lately been meta. 
morphosed into a polite romance. In public affairs, their 
influence arises from their natural ascendancy over their 
husbands, not because they are their husbands, but because 
they are men, and it would be monstrous for a man to refuse 
any thing to a lady, even though she were his vrife. . 
• Yet this authority implies neither attachment nor esteem^ 
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but merely politeness and compliance with custom ; fpr it is 
as essential to French giailantrj to despise the women at to 
oblige them ; and this contempt is taken as a'pcoof thatn 
man has seen enough of the world to know the sex : Who- 
ever treats them with respect is df&emed a noyace, a knight. 
errant, one who has known woman only in romances; They 
jndge so equitabl^bof themselres, tfalat to hononr them is to 
forfeit their esteem ; so that the prinicipal requisite in a man 
of gallantry is superlatire impertinence. 

Let the ladies of this country pretend what they will, they 
are, in spite of themselres, extremely good-natured. All 
men who are burdened with a muHipltCity of affldrs are diffi. 
cult of access, and without commiseration ; and in Paria, 
the centre of business of one of the most considerable nations 
in Europe, the men of consequence are particularly oib^ 
durate : those, therefore, who have any thing to msk^ nato. 
rally* apply to the ladies, whose ears are neveir shut agafant 
the unhappy : they console and serve them. In the midst of 
all their frirolous dissipation, they do not scruple to stoal a 
few moments from their pleasures, and devote them to acts of 
benevolence ; and though there may be some women mean 
enough to make an infamous traffic of their services, there 
are hundreds, on the contrary, who are daMy employed in 
charitably assisting the distressed. However it must be oon. 
fessed, that they are sometimes so indiscreet as to ruin an 
unfortunate man they happen not to know, in order to serve 
their own friend. But how is it possible to'ktaow evwy body 
in so extensive a country ? or bow can more be expected 
from good-uature destitute of real virtue, whose sablimetft 
effort is not so much to do good, as to avoid evil ? After ali^ 
it must be allowed that their inclinations are not naturally 
bad ; that they do a great deal of good ; that they do it from 
their hearts ; that they aione pfes^rve the remains of htt. 
C 2 
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manitj, wliich ia still to be found in Fkris ; and that without 
illem we should see the men avaricious and insatiable, like 
wdTes deronring each other* 

I should hare remaiiied Ignorant of all this, if I had not 
consulted their comedies and romances, whose authors are^ 
perhajrs, too apt to stumble upon those foibles from which 
thejr thems^Yes are not exempt, rather thfm the virtues thej 
happen not to possess ; who, instead of encouraging tlieir 
readers hj praising tlieir real virtues, amuse themselves widi 
painting imaginary characters too perfect for imitation. 

Romances are, perhaps, the last vehicle of instruction 
that can be administered to a corrupt people. It were to be 
wished tliat none were suffered to prepare this medicine, but 
men of iMHiest principles and true sensibility ; authors, whose 
writinp should be a picture of tlieir own hearts ; whOj in. 
stead of ixing virtue in the heavens, beyond the reach of 
our nature, would, by smoothing the way, insensibly tempt 
us otit of the gulf of vice. 

But to return to the Parisian ladies, concerning whom I 
do not by any means agree in the common opinion. They 
are universally allowed to have the most enchanting address, 
the most seducing manner ^ to be the most refined coquets ; 
to possess the most sublime gallantry, and the art of pleasing 
to a superlative degree. For my part, I think their address 
shocking, their coquettish airs disgusting, and their manner 
extremely immodest. I should ima^ne that the heart would 
shrink back at all their advances : and I can never be per. 
suaded, that they can for a single moment talk of love, 
without showing themselves incapable of either feeling or 
inspiring tliat tender passion. 

On the other hand, we find them represented as frivolous, 
artful, false, thoughtless, inconstant, talking well, but 
without refiection or sentiment, and evaporating all their* 
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mei^ in idle cUt-cbat. Bat to me all Ihis af^pean to be aa 
external as tlieir rottire, or their hoop petdcoati* There are 
a kind of fashionable vices which are sufq^oeed necessary at 
FkHs, but which are not incompatible with sense, reason, 
hnmBBitjr, and good-natnre* These ladies are, in maajr 
cases, more discreet, and less given to tatding than those of 
wmj other country* They are better inatmcted, and the 
diings they are taught hvre stronger effect npon their jvdg. 
ment. In short, if I dislike them for having dis%aiedtha 
proper characteristics of their sex, I esteem them for those 
virtues in which they resemble us ; and my opinion is, ^mt 
tiiey are better calculated to be men of merit, Aani 



One word more, and I have done— If Eloisa had never 
been, if my heart had been capable of any other attachment 
than timtfor which it was created, I shonld never have taken 
a wife or mistress in Fans; but should gladly have diosen a 
friend, and such a treasure might possibly have consoled mo 
for the want of the othov.* 



LETTER LXXXVII. 

TO ELOISA. 

Since the receipt of your letter, I have been daily with 

Mr. Silvester, to see after the packet you mentioned ; but 

my impatience has been seven times disappointed. At length, 

howe? er, on the eighth time of going, I received it ; and it 

* I shall not give my opinion of this letter; but I doubt much, 
whether a judgment which allows them the qualities they despise, 
and denies them those which they value, wHl be pleasing to the 
French ladies. 

C 3 
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was na tooner* put mto mj haads, than, without stayiog i» 
pay the. posti^, etei^ without asking what it came'to^ m'v 
tpeakiiig a word to-anyi body, I ran wkk it out of doors y. 
aad as if I had been out of my sensM^ passed by the d^or of 
my* lodgiugs^. though it stood open before me, and traTeried 
a number of streets that I knew nothing of, till in about half 
an' hour. I^found myself at the farther end of Paiis, I waa 
then pbBged to take a> hackney.ooadi, in order to get the 
more speedily homey which is the first time I have made use 
of those ceoTenlences in a morning ; indeed, it isi with regret 
I use them even, in an aftenioon, to pay some distant Tisits ; 
for my legs arfe good, and I should be sorry that any im.. 
proYement in my circumstances should make me negl.ect the 
use of then* 

' When I was seated in the coach, I was a good deal per., 
plexed with .my packet, as. you had laid your injunctions on 
ma to open it no where- bat at home, fiesides, I was ua. 
willing to be subject to ai^ interruption while I was in*, 
dulging myself in that exquisite satislaction I find in eyery 
thing that comes from yon. I held it, therefore, with an 
impatience and curiosity which* I could scarce contain : en. 
deaTOuring to discover its contents through the covers, by 
pressing it every way with my hands ; from the continual 
motions of which, you would have thought the packet con. 
tained fire, and burned the ends of my fingers. Not but 
that from its size^ weight, and the contents of your former 
letter, I had some suspicion ; but then, how could I conceive 
you to have foutid either the opportunity or the artist ? But 
what t then couid not conceive , is one of the miracles of 
all-mighty love ; the more it surpasses my conception, the 
more it enchants my heart, and one of the greatest pleasurea 
it give me, arises from my Ignorance of the manner in which 
you could effect it. 
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Arrired at kngth at mj lodipngs, I flew to mj chamber, 
locked the door, threw mjself, out of breath, into a chair, 
and with a trembling hand broke open the 8eai« It was then, 
Eloisa, I.fdt the first effect of this powerful talisman. The 
palpitations pf my heart increased at eTery paper I unfolded, 
till coming to the last, I was forced to slop and take breath 
a moment before I coold open it. It is opeur— my suggestions 
are true — ^it is so— it is the portrait of Eloisa. — O, my love ! 
your divine image is before me ! I gaze with rapture on your 
charms ! my lips, my heart, pay them the first homage, my 

knees bend rAgain, my eyes are ravished with your hea* 

yenly beauties. Hqw immediate, how powerful is their ma- 
gical effect ! No, Eloisa, it requires not, as you- pretend, 
a quarter of an hour to make itself perceived ! a minute, an 
instant suffices, to draw from my breast a thousand ardent 
sighs, and td recall, with thy image, the remembrance of 
my past happiness. Ah ! why is the rapture of having such 
a treasure in possession, allayed with so much bitterness? 
How lively is the representation it gives me of days that are 
no more ! I gaze on the portrait, I think I see Eloisa, and 
enjoy in imagination those delightful moments whose remem. 
brance embitters my present hoUts ; and which Heaven in its 
anger bestowed on me onily to take them away. Alas ! the 
next instant undeceives me ; the pangs of absence throb with 
increased violence^ after the agreeable delusion is vanished, 
and I am in the state of those miserable wretches, whose 
tortures are remitted only to render, them the more cruel. 
Heavens ! what flames h^ve not my eager.eyes darted on this 
unexpected object ? how has the sight of it roused in me 
those impetuous emotions which used to be effected by your 
presence ? O, my Eloisa ! were it possible for this talismaa 
to affect your senses with the phrensy and illusion of mine — 
But why is ii, not possible ? why may not those impressions 

C 4 
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which the mind darts forth with such rapidity, reach as far 
as Eloisa i Ah, my charming friend, wherever yon are, or 
however yon are employed, at the time I am writing, at the 
time your portrait receives the same homage I pay to the 
idol of my sotd, do you not perceive your charming face bew 
dewed with tears ? Do you not sympathize with me in love 
and sorrow f Do you not feel the ardour of a lover's kisscsi 
en your lips, your cheeks, your breast ? Do you not glow 
all over with the flame imparted from my burning lips ?— * 
Ha ! what's that — Somebody knocks— I will hide my trea* 
sure, an impertinent breaks in upon me-*accursed be the 
cruel intruder, for interniptihg me in transports so de« 
lightful i may he never be capable of love-— or may he be 
doomed to pine id absence, like me 1 



LETTER LXXXVIIL 

TO MRS. ORBE. 

It is to you, dear cousin, I am to give an account of the 
French opera : for although you have not mentioned in your 
own letters, and ELoisa has kept your secret in hers, I am 
not at a loss to whom to attribute that piece of curiosity. I 
have been once to the opera to satisfy myself, and twice to 
oblige you, but am in hopes this letter will be my excuse for 
going no more. If you command me, indeed, I can bear it 
again ; I can suffer, I can sleep there, for your service ; 
but to remain awake and attentive is absolutely impossible. 

But, before I tell you what I think of this famous theatre, 
I will give you an account of what they say of it here ; the 
opinion of the connoisseurs may perhaps rectify mine, where 
I happen to be nustaken. The French opera passes at Paris 
for the most pompous, the most delightful, the most won. 
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deif 111 entftrtailnnent t&at was e?6r effecled by the united 
efferts of the humaiir genitts. It is said to be tbe most superb 
BiODuneiit of tiie magnificence of Lpnis the Fourteenth. In 
Ihct, eTery one is not so mnch at liberty as yon imagine^ to 
gire liis opinion on so grare a subject. Eveiy thing nuty be 
made a point of dispute here, except musick and the opera : 
but with respect to these, it may be dangerous not to dis» 
semble one's thoughts, as the French musick is supported by 
an inquisition.no less arbitrary than seTcre. Indeed, the 
irst lesson which strangers are taught, is, that foreigners 
uniTersaUy allow that nothing in the whole world is so fine 
as the Opera at Paris. The truth is, discreet people are 
tdient upoQihis topic, because they dare not laugh except 
in prirate. 

It must be allowecl, howerer, that they represent at the 
opera, at a tast expence, not only all the wonderful thingis 
of nature, but many others stUl more wonderful, and which 
nature never produced. For my part, I cannot help thinking 
Mr. P<^ meant this theatre, where he said, one might see 
gods, devils, monsters, kings, shepherds, and fairies^ all 
mixed together in one scene of confusion. 

This assemblage, so magnificent and well conducted, is> 
regarded by the spectators as if all the things and characters 
exhibited were real. On seeing the representiMion of a hea« 
then temple, diey are seized with a profound reverence ; and 
if the goddess be tolerably pretty, half the men in the pit 
are immediately pagans. 

Here the audience are not so nice as at the Freuch comedy« 
These very spectators, who could not there conisider the 
player as the character he represented, cannot at the opera 
consider him any otherwise. It seems as if they were shocked 
at a rational deception, and could give into nothing, but what 
was grossly absurd : or perhaps they can more easily cod«^ 
C6 
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ceive players to be gods tkan heroes. Jtipiler being of 
another natare^ people may think of him as they .please:;, 
bilt Cato was a man ; and how few men. are there, * who^i 
to judge for themselyes, ha?e any reason to. think auoh a 
man asiCato jeyer existed ? 

This opera is not composed, therefore, as in other places,, 
of a company of meiicenaries, hired to furnish out an Enter- 
tainment for the public. It is true, they are paid by the: 
public, and it is their business to attend the opera : but the 
nature of it is quite changed by its becoming a royal academy, 
of mnsick ; a sort of sovereign tribonal that judges without 
appeal in its own cause, and is not very remarkable for jus- 
tice and integrity. Thus, you see how much, in some: 
countries, the essence of things depends on mere words, and 
bow a respectable title may do honour to that which least 
desertes it 

The members of this iUustrious academy are not. degraded 
by their profession : in revenge, however^ they are exeom* 
municated, which is directly contrary to the custom of all 
other conntries t but, perhaps, having had their choice, they 
had rather live honourably and be damned, than, as pie. 
beians, go vulgarly to heaven. I have seen a modem che. 
v&lier on. the French theatre, ias proud of the profession of 
a player, as the unfortunate Laberius was formerly mortified 
at it, althoogh the latter was forced into it by Ihe commands 
of Cesar, and recited only his own works*. But then our 

* Obliged by the tyrant to appear on the stage, he lamented his 
disgrace iii some very affecting verses, which justly irritated 
every honest mind against Caesar. After having lived (said he) 
tixti/ years with honour, I left my Jiouse this morning, a Roman 
knight^ but shall return to it this evening an infamous stage-player; 
Jtas ! I have lived a day too long, ■ O fortune ! if it was my lot to be 
thusx>nce di^raced, zchy'didy(>u nOt force me hither while youthand 
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bgraded ancient could not afterffards take hh place in ib» 
Circus amoiig the Roman knigiits ; .whilst the modern, one 
found his every day at the French comedj, among the first 
nobility inrthe kiagdom. And I wjll yenture to My, never 
did they talk at Rome with so much respect of the majesty of 
the Roman people, as they do at Paris of the majesty of 
the opera. 

This is what I hare gathered chiefly from conversation 
about tbi3 ^lendid entertainment : I will now relate to you 
what I have seen of it myself. ^ 

Imagine to yourself the inside of a large boir, a))out fifteen 
feet wldey and long in proportion : the box is the stage ; on 
each side are placed skreens, at different distances, op which 
the. objects of the scene are coarsely painted. Beyond this 
is a great curtain, bedaobed in the same manner^ which ex* 
tends from one side to the other, and is generally cut throng,, 
to represent caves in the earth, and openings in the heavens, 
as the -perspective requires. So that, if any person, ia 
walking beyond the scenes, should happen to brush against 
the curtain, ha might cause an earthquake so violent as to 
shake our sides with laughing. The skies are Represented by. 

vigour had left me at leatt an agreeahle person : but now^ what a 
wretched <]kject do I pretent to the insults of the people of Rome 9 
A fe^le toke, a weak body, a mere corpse, an animated skeleton 
mhieh has "nothing left of me but my nmne* The entire prologue 
which he spoke on this occasion; the injustice done him by 
Caesar, who was piqued at the noble freedom with which he 
avenged his offended hcnouf; tlie affront he received at the 
Circus; the meanness of Cicero in upbraiding him with the in- 
genious and satirical Tt^\y of Laberius; are all preserved by Aulus 
GellinSy and compose, in my opinion, the most curious and in- 
teresting piece in his whole collection ; which is, for the most 
party a very insipid one. 

C6 
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a parcel of.blo^ish fags, himg up with lines and poles, like 
wet linen at the washer-woman^s. The sun, for he is repre^* 
•ented here sometimes, is a large oandle in a lantern. The 
chariots of the gods and goddesses are made of four bits of 
wood, nailed together in the form of a square, and hang np 
by a strong cord, like a swing : across the middle is fastened 
a board, on which the deity sits a-straddle ; and in the front 
of it hangs a piece of coarse canras, hedanbed with pafait to 
represent the clouds that attend on this magnificent car. The 
bottom of this machine is illuminated by two or three stinking, 
nnsauifed candles, which, as often as the celestial personage 
bustles about and shakes his swing, smoke lum delicioiisly 
with incense worthy 8uc|i a divinity. 

As these chariots are the most considerable machines of 
the opera, you may judge by them of the rest. A troubled 
sea. is made of long roUers covered witii canvas or blue papery 
laid parallel, and turned by the dirty understrappers of the 
theatre. Their thunder is a heavy cart, which rumbles over 
theihior, and is not the least affecting instrument of their 
agreeable musick. The flashes of lightning are made by 
throwing powdered restn into the flame of a link ; and the 
falling thunderbdt is a cracker at the end of a squib. 

The stage is provided with little square trap-doors ; which^ 
opening on occasion, give notice that the infernal demons are 
coming out of the cellar. And when they are to be carried 
up into the air, they substitute deztrously in their room 
little devils of brown canvas stufi*ed with straw, or some, 
times real chimney-sweepers, who are drawn up by ropes, 
and ride triumphant through the air, till they majestically 
enter the clouds, and are lost among the dirty rags I men* 
tioned. — But what is really tragical is, ^t when the tackle 
is. not well managed, or the ropes happen to break, down 
come infernal spirits and immortal gods together, and break 



tMr limbs, and tometiiiies tMr aeelu. To ill this I shall 
add tMr montters, wliich c^aMbBSj make some scenes rery 
pailietit;, laeh as iheir dragons, Hsards, tortoises, crocodiles, 
and great toads^ all whlek stilk or crawl aboat tfie stage with 
a tltfeatening air, and put one in mind of the temptation of St 
Antony ; erery one of tiiese ignres being animated by 
n laobj of, a Savoyard, who has not eren sense enovgh to 
play the bmte. 

Thus yon see, eonrfn, In what consists^ In a great degree, 
the splendid fornitare of the opera ; at least, tiins mucb I 
coidd obserre from the pit, with the help of my glass ; for 
yon mast not imagine these expedients are much hid^ or pro. 
duce any great illusion : I only teD yon bare what I saw, and 
what etery other unprejudiced spectator might hare seen as 
weM as myself, I was told, neTertJieless, tliat a prodigious 
quantifcf of macidttery is employed to ellect all these motions, 
and was set end times offered a sight of it ; but I was nerer 
carious to see In wlmt manner extraordinary efforts were 
made to produce insignificant efi^cts. 

The nranber of pe<^e engaged in the serrice of the opera 
is inconceiTable. The orchestra and chorus together consbts 
of near an hundred persons : tbere is a multitode of dancers, 
erery part being doubly and trebly supplied* : that is to say, 
there are always one or two inferior actors ready to take the 
|dace of tiie principal, and who are paid for doing nothing, 
till the principal is pleased to do nothing in his turn, and 
which is seldom long before It happens. After a few repre. 
sentations, their cliief actors, who are personages of great 
consequence, honour the public no more with their presence 
iutimt piece, but gire up their parts to their substitutes, or 

* They know nothing of this in Italy ; the public would not 
suffer it, and thus the entertainment is subject to less expence : 
it would cost too much to be thus ill-served. 
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to iJie suliBtitvtes of .tboie 8uiistitHte& TIm^ receive al9r«f» 
t|i^. same moneir at the door ; but the spectator does Hot 
always meet mrith the sum enterti^9>«ikt. Efery one takes 
a ticket, as-^ he does in the lottery , without knowing what 
will he his prize; but, be what it wlH, nobody dares comr 
plain 3 for you are to know, that the hanourable members 
, of this academy owe the public no manner of respect : it Is 
the {Public which owes it to them. 

. I will say nothing to yoju of their nmsick, because you are 
acquunted with it* Bat you. can have no idea of the frightful 
. cries and liideous beUowings with which the theatre resounds 
during the representation. The actresses throwing tiiem- 
sebres into conTuisions as it were, rend their lungs with 
squeaking : in the mean- time, with their fists clenched, against 
their stomachs, their heads thrown back, their faces red, 
their yeins swelled, and their breasts heavt|ig, one.knows not 
which is most disagreeably affected, the eye or the ear. 
Their actions make those suffer as much. who see them, as 
their ^nging does those who hear them ; and yet what is in* 
conceivable Is, that these bowlings are almost the only thing 
the audience applaud; By the clapping of their hands, ood 
would imagiae them a parcel of deaf people, delighted to be 
able to hear the Toice now and then strained* to the highest 
pitch, and that they stroye to encourage the actors to repeat 
their efforts. For my part, I am persuaded that they ap* 
pUud the squeaking of an actress at the opera, for tiie same 
reason as they do the tricks of a tumbler or posture-master 
at the fair : it is displeasing and painful to see them ; one is 
in pain while they last ; but we are so glad to see all pass off 
without any accident, that we willingly give them applause. 

Think how well this manner of singing is adapted to express 
all the soft and tender writings of Quinault. Imagine .the 
Muses, Loves, and Graces, imagine Venus herself, expres-* 
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sing her t^nftiiiienli m fliis driieate nuineri and jbAg^ of tlie ' 
effect As po their derUi, ' let ns ieate their mnsick to wme^ ' 
thing iafemal epoiighto salt it. . As also di«t of their ma^^ciaiia, < 
coiyurers, and witches ; all which, hAwerer^ meets with the 
greatest applause, at the Frenefa opera. 

To these rtTisluog sounds^ Us hannonions as sweet, we 
may very deservedly join these of the orchestn. ConceiTeJte' 
yourself a contiaoal clashing of jarring umtrmneBti, attended : 
with the divwling and perpetual groans of the bass, a noise- 
the most doleful and Insupportable that I ever heard in my' 
life, aud which I could never bear a quarter of an hour to. 
gether, without being seized with a violent ]iQad«ache« Alfc 
this forms a spedes of psahnody, which has commonly neither' 
time nor tune* But when^ by acddent, they hit on an air 
a little lively, the feet of tlie^ andience are immediately in 
motion, and the whole house thunders with their clatiefing.' 
The jHt in particuhir, with mnch pikins and a great noise,! 
always Imitate a certain performer in the orchestra*. De-. 
lighted to perceive for a moment that cadence which they so 
seldom feel, they strain their ears, voice, hands, .feet, and, 
in short, their whole body, to keep that time which is every 
moment ready to escape them. Instead of this, the Itdhn9^> 
. and Germans, who are more easily affected with tlie measures' 
of their musick, pursue them without any effort, and have 
never any occasion to beat time : at least, Rsgianino has 
often told me, that at the opera in Italy, where the musick 
is so affecting and livdy, yOu will never seie, or hear, in die: 
orchestra, or among the spectators, the least motion of either- 
hands or feet. But in this country every thing serves to 
prove the dulness of their musical organs ; their voices are 
harsh and unpleasing, their tones affected and drawling, and 

* Le Bucheron» 
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thdr traiuitioiui liard and disMmanl : thrnis no cadoice nor 
melody in their songs ; their martial instruments, the fifes of 
the infantry, the trumpets of their cimlry, their horns, 
their hautboys, tiie baUad-singcrs in the streets, and the 
fidlers in the pnblichdnses, all hare something so horribly 
grating as to diock the most indelicate ear*. All talents are 
not bestowed on the same men, and the Freneh in general 
are of all the people in Europe those of the least aptitude for 
musick. Lord B" — ■ pretends that tte English have as 
little ; but the difierence is, that they know it, and care no» 
thing about the matter, whereas the French glYO up a thou- 
sand just pretensions, and will submit to be censured in any 
other point whaterer, sooner than admit they are not the 
first musicians in the world. There are eren people at Paris 
who look upon the cultiTation of mu^k as the concern of 
the state, perhaps because the improvement of Timotheus's 
lyre was so at Sparta. Howerer this be, the opera here nuij, 
for aught I know, be a good political institution, hi that it 
pleases persons of taste no better. But to return to my 
description. 

The balletg^ which are the most brilliant parts of the 
opera, considered of themselves, afibrd a pleasing enter* 
tainment, as they are magnificent and truly theatrical ; but^ 
as they enter into the composition of the piece, it is in that 
light we must consider them. 

You remember the operas of Quinault ; you know in what 
manner the diversions are there introduced ; it is much the 
same, or rather worse, with his successors. In every act, 
the action of the piece is stopped short, just at the most in* 

* The light airs of the French musick have not been unaptly 
compared to a cow^s courant^ or the hobblmgs of a fat goose at. 
tempting to fiy. 
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teresting period, by an interlude whicli is represented before 
the actors, who are seated on the stage, while the audience 
in the pit are kept standing. From these intermptions it 
frequently happens, that the diaracters of tlie piece are quite 
forgotten, and always that the spectators are kept looking 
at actors, that are looking at something else. The fashion 
of these intdrludes is yery simple. If the prince is in a good 
humour, it partakes of the gaiety of his disposition, and is a 
dance : if he is displeased, it is contrived, in order to bring 
him to temper again, and it is a dance. I know not whether 
it be the fashion at court to make a ball for the entertainment 
ei the lung when he is out of humour ; but this I know, 
with respect to our openukings, that one cannot sufficiently 
admire their stoical firmness and philosophy, ui sitting so 
tranquil io see comic dances and attend to songs, while the 
fiite of their kingdoms, crowns, and liyes, is sometimes de- 
termined behind the scenes. But they have, besides, many 
other occasions for the introduction of dances ; the most 
solemn actions of human life are here performed in a dance. 
The parsons dance, the soldiers dance, the gods dance, the 
deyils dance, the mourners dance at their funerals, and, in 
short, all their characters dance on all occasions. 

Dancing is thus the fourth of the fine arts employed in the 
constitution of the lyric drama : the other three are arts of 
imitation ; but what is imitated in dancing ? nothing.— It is 
therefore foreign to the purpose ; for what business is there 
for minuets or rigadoons in a tragedy ? Nay, I will tenture 
to say, dancing would be equally absurd in such compo* 
aitions, though sometiung was imitated by it : for of all the 
dramatic unities, the most indispensable is that of language 
or expression ; and an opera made up partiy of singing, 
partiy of dancing, is even more ridiculous than that in which 
they sing half French half Italian. 
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Not content to introduce dancing: as an essential part of 
the composition^ they even attempt to make it the principal ; 
hating operas which they call ballets^ and which so badly 
answer their title^ that dancing is no less out of character in 
them than in ^11 the rest. Most of these ballets consist of as 
many different subjects as acts ; which subjects are connected 
together by a certain metaphysical relation, of which the 
spectator would never form the least suspicion or conjecture, 
if the author did not take care to adyise him of it in the pro* 
logue. The seasons, ages, senses, elements, are the subject 
of a dance ; but I should be glad to know what propriety 
there is in all this, or what ideas can by this means be con. 
Y^yed to the mind of the spectator ? Some of them again are 
purely allegorical, as the carnival^ the folly^ iind are the 
most intolerable of all ; because, with a good deal of wit and 
finesse, they contitin neither sentiment, description, plot, 
business, nor any thing that can either interest the audience, 
set off the musick to adyantage, flatter the passions, or height 
ten the illusion. In these pretended ballets the action of the 
. piece is performed in singing, the dancers continually finding 
occasion to break in upon the singers, though without 
meaning or design. 

The result of all this, however, is, that these ballets being 
less interesting than their tragedies, these interruptions are 
little remarked. Were the piece itself more affecting, the 
spectator would be more offended ; but the one defect serves 
to hide the other, and, in order to present the spectators 
being tired with the dancing, the authors artfully contrive it 
so that they may be more heartily tired with the piece itself. 

This would l^ad' me insensibly to make some inquiries into 
the true composition of the lyric drama, but these would be 
too prolix to be comprised in this letter; I have therefore 
written a little dissertation on that subject which you will 
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fad iock>8ed, and may COTntmnicate to R«^aiuno« I shal 
only add, with respect to the Freach opera, tlist thegreatest 
fault I obserreA in it, is a false taste for magnificence ;, 
whence they attempt to represent the manrellousy . whkb^ . 
being only the object of imagination, is introduced with as 
mudi propriety in an epic poem, as it is ridicnlaualy ai*, 
tempted on the stage. I should hardly hare belieyed, had. 
not L seen it, that there could be found artists, weak enongk. 
to attempt an imitation of the chariot of the sun, or spec^ 
tators so childish as to go to see ,it. Bruyere cQuld>not con*, 
ceire how so fine a sight as the Opera could be tiresome. For. 
my part, who am no Bruyere, I oin conceive it very well.;., 
and will maintain, that to every man who has a true^ taste for 
the fine arts, the French musick, their dancing, and the 
maxreUouB of their scenery put together, compose the wmt, 
tiresome representation in the world. After all, .perhaps the, 
French do not. deserve a more perfect enteEtaimnent, .es« 
pedally with respect to the performance : not becau^ they 
want ability to judg^ of what is good, but because th^ bad 
pleases .them better. For, as they had rather censure than, 
applaud, the pleasure of criticizing compensates for every 
defect, and they had rather laugh after they get home, than, 
be pleased with the piece during the representatioo. 



LETTER LXXXIX. 

FROM ELOISA. 
Y£9, I see it well : Eloisa is stjliha|^y in your love ; thei 
s^ane fire that once sparkled in your eyes glows throughout: 
your last letter, and kindles all the ardour of mine. Yes, my 
friend, Jn yaia doth fortune separate us-; let our hearts press 
forwards to each other ; let us preserve by such a c<HDm«ni. 
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cation their natural warmtli against tiie diBling coldnesB of 
absence and despair ; and leterery thing tiiat tends to loosra 
the ties of onr affections, serve only to draw tiiem cioaer, and 
Und them more fast. 

You -will smile at my simplicity when I tell yon, that since 
the receipt of yonr letter I have experienced sometUng of 
tiiose charming effects therein mentioned, and that the jest 
of the talisman, aMongh purely my own invention, is turned 
upon myself, and become serious. I am sdhied a hundred 
times a day, when alone, with a fit of trembling, as if you 
were before me. I ima^^ne you are gazing on my portrait, 
and am foolish enough to feel, in conceit, the warmth of 
those embraces, the impression of those kisses, you bestow 
on it. Sweet illusion i charmhig effects of fancy I the last 
resource of the unhappy. Oh ! if it be possible, be to us a 
pleasbg reality ! you are yet somefldng to those who are 
deprived of real happiness. 

As to the manner in wMch I obtained the portrait, it was 
indeed the contrivance of love ; but, believe me, if mine 
could work miracles, it would not have made choice of thsi. 
I will let you into the secret. We had here, some time ago, 
a minrnture-palnter, on his return from Italy : he bron^t 
letters from Lord B - ■ , who perhaps had some view in 
sending him. Mr. Orbe embraced this opportunity to hftve 
a portrait of my cousin ; I was desirous oi one also. In re- 
turn, she and my mother would each have one of me, of 
which the painter at my request took secretiy a second copy; 
Without troubling myself about the original, I chose of the 
three that wMch I thought the moat perfect likMMss, witii a 
derign to send it you. I made but littie scivple, I own, of 
this piece of deceit; for, as to the lik^ess of the poitrait, a. 
Uttie more or less can make no great diierenoe with my 
mother and courin ; but the homage you migiit pay to any 
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ether resemblance than mine would be a kind of iafidelltf) 
hj so moch the more dangerous^ as my picture might be 
lumdsomer than me ; and I would not^ on any account, that* 
you should nourish a passion for charms I do not possess. 
With respect to the dn4;>ery, I could hate liked to haye been 
not so negligently dressed ; but I was not heard, and my 
fiither himself insisted on the portrait's being finished as it is, 
except the head-dress. HoweTer, nothing of the habit was 
taken from mine, the painter haying dressed the picture as 
he thoqght proper, and ornamented my person with the 
works of his own imagination. 



LETTER XC. 

TO ELOISA. 
I MUST talk to you still, my dear Eloisa, of your portrait, 
no longer, however, in tiiat rapturous strain which the first 
sight of it inspired ; and with which yourself were so much 
allected ; but, on the contrary, with the regret of a man 
deoeiyed by false hopes, and whom nothing can recompense 
for what he has lost. Your portrait, like yourself, is both 
graceful and beautiful ; it is also a tolerable likeness, and is 
painted by the hand of a master ; but to be satisfied with it I 
ought never to hate known you. 

... The first fault I find in it is^ that it resembles you, and 
yet it is not yourself ; that it has your likeness, and is insen- 
sible. In Tain the painter thought to copy your features ; 
where is that sweetness of sentiment that enlivens them, and 
without which, regular and beautiful as they are,, they are 
notiiing ? Your heart,, Eloisa, no painting can imitate. This 
defect, I own, should be attributed to the imperfection of* 
the art ; but it is the fault of the artist not to have been 
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exact in eTery thing that depended on himself. He has, for 
instance, brought the hair too forward on the temples, which 
gives the foreheai a less agreeable and delicate air. He has 
also forgotten two or three little Teins, Seen through the trans* 
parent skin in winding branches of pnrple, resembling those 
of the iris we once stood admiring in the gardens of Clarens, 
The colouring of the cheeks is also too near the eyes, and is 
not softened into that glowing blush of the rose, toward the 
'lower part of the face, which distinguishes the lovely origi. 
naL One would take it for an artificial rouge, plastered on 
like the carmine of the French ladies. Nor is this defect n 
small one, as it makes the eyes appear less soft, and its looks 
more bold. 

But, pray, what has he done with those dimples wherein 
the little Cupids lurk at the corners of your mouth, and which 
in my fortunate days I used to stifle with kisses ? He has not 
given half their beauty to these charming lips. He has not 
given the mouth that agreeable serious turn, which, changing 
in an instant into a smile, ravishes the heart with inconceive. 
able enchantment, and inspires it with an instantaneous rap. 
ture which no words can express. It is true, your portrait 
cannot pass from the serious to a smile. This is, alas ! the 
very thing of which I complain. To paint all your charms, 
you should be drawn every instant of your life. 

But to pass over the injustice the painter has done youj in 
overlooking your beauties, he has done you more in having 
omitted your defects. He has left out that almost imperceptible 
mole under your right eye, as well as that on the right side 
of your neck. He has' not — Heavens ! was the man a statue ? 
he has forgot the little scar under your lip ; he has made 
your hair and eye.brows of the same colour ; which they are 
not. Your eye-brows are more upon the chesnut, and your 
hair rather of the ash colour. 
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Bionda iestaf occhi arurri, e bruno cigUo, 

Light hair^ blue eyes^ and eye-brows lovely brown. 

He has made the lower part of the face exactly oval ; not 
obserting the small hollow between your cheeks and chin, 
which makes their outlines less regular and more agreeable. 
These are the most palpable defects- ; but he has omitted se. 
Teral others, for which I owe him no good will : for I am 
not only in lore with your beauties, but with Eioisa herself, 
just as she is. If you would not be obliged for any charm 
to the pencil, I would not have you loSe by it the smallest . 
defect ; my heart can never b^ affected by charms that are 
not your own« ' • 

As to the drapery, I shall take the more notice of it, as 
whether in a dishabille or otherwise, I have always seen you 
dressed with more taste than you are in the portrait : the 
head-dress is too large: you will say it is composed only of 
flowers : that is true ; but there are too many. Do not yon 
rem/ember the ball, at which you were dressed like a country, 
girl, and your cousin told me I danced like a philosopher ? 
You then had no other head-dress than your long tresses, 
turned up and fastened at top with a golden bodkin, in the 
mantierof the villagers of Bern. No, the sun glittering in 
all its radiance displays not half that lustre with which you 
then engaged the eyes and hearts of the beholders ; and there 
is no one who $aw you that day, that can ever forget you dir- 
rifig his whoW life. It is thus, my Elo.isa, your head ought 
to have been dressed. It is your charming hair that should 
adorn your face, and not those spreading roses. Tell my 
cousin, for I discover her choice and direction, that the flow, 
ers'with which she has thus covered and profaned your 
tresses, are inno better taste than those she grfthers in Adonit, 
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One might oTerlook them, did they serre as an ornament to 
beauty, but I cannot permit them to hide it. 

With respect to the bust, it is singular that a lover should 
be more nice in this particular than a father ; but, to say the 
truth, I think you are too carelessly dressed. The portrait 
of Eloisa should be mod.est as herself* These hidden charms 
should be sacred to love. Yon say the painter drew them 
from his ima^nation. I believe it ; indeedl, I believe it. Had 
he caught the least glimpse of thine, his eyes would have 
gazed on them for ever, but his hand would not have attempted 
to paint them ; why was it necessary the rash artist shonld 
form them in imagination ? this was not only an offence ag^st 
decency, but I will maintain it also to be want of taste. 

Yes, your countenance is too modest to support the disor* 
der of your breast ; Jt is plain that one of these objects ought 
to hinder the other from being seen : it is the privilege of 
love alon^ to see both together, and when its glowing hand 
uncovers the charms that modesty conceals, the sweet coiifu* 
sion of your eyes shows that you forget not that you expose 
them. 

Such are the critiebms that a continual attention has occa- 
sioned me to make on your portrait; in consequence oi 
which I have formed a design to alter it, agreeably to my 
own taste. I have communicated my intentions to an able 
master, and from what he has already done, I hope to se^ 
you soon more like yourself. For fear of spoiling the inc* 
ture, however, we try our alterations first on a copy which I 
have made, him take ; and make them in the original only 
when we are quite sure of their effect. Although I design 
but indifferently, my artist cannot help admiring the subtlety 
of my observations ; but he does not know that love, who 
dictates them, is a greater master than he, I seem to hioi 



also sometimetf veiy whimsical : he tellf me I am the firat 
loTer that erer chose to hide digects which others think can. 
not be too mnch exposed ; and when I answer him, it is in 
order to hate a fnllTiew of yoV) that I dress jou vp with so 
much care, he stares at me, as if he thonght me a fool. Ah ! 
mj Eloisa, how much more affecting would be your portrait, 
if I could bat find out the means to display in it your mind as 
well as your face ; to paint at once your modesty and your 
charms ! what would not the Utter gain hy such an amend- 
ment ! at present, those only are seen which the painter ima. 
gined, and the ravished spectator thinks them such as they 
are. I know not what secret enchantment is about your per* 
son, but erery tiling that touches you seems to partake of its 
virtues ; one need only perceive the hem of your garment to 
revere the wearer of it* One perceives in your dress how 
the Teil of the Graces affords a covering to the model of beau, 
ty ; and the taste of your modest apparel displays to the 
miad all those charms it ooaceals. 



LETTER XGI. 

TO ELOISA. 

Oa ! Eloisa I you whom once I could call mine, thougk 
now I pfofane your virtuous name ! my pen drops from my 
trembling hand ; I blot the paper with my tears ; I can hardly 
trace the first words of a letter which ought never to be writ- 
ten : alas ! I can neither speak nor be silent. C<mie, thou 
dear and respedtable image of my love, come purify and 
fltrengtiien a heart depressed with shame, and torn to pieces 
by remorse. Supportmy resolution that fails me, and gtye 
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nj coiltrttioa tlw power to aybir ^ iaydbintary criine into 
vldck ^e absence of EiouBa bas plunged me. . 
^ Oh! Eloi«al liow contemptible will yon think me! and 
yet yott cannot htM me in greater contempt than I do mysdf . 
Abject as I may seem in your eyes, I am yet a hundred times^ 
more so In my own : for, in reflecting on my own demerits, 
what mortifies me most, n to see, to feel yon still in my 
heart, in a place henceforward iso little worthy of your 
image ; and to think that the remembrance of the truest plea, 
sures of loye coi^ld not prerent me from falling In^ a snare- 
that had no lure, from being led into a crime tiiat presented 
90 temptation. 

:. Suck is the ^cess of my confusion, that I am afraid, eyen 
i^ fecurrmg to your clemency, lest the perusal of the Hues in 
which I confess my guilt should offend you. Lot your po. 
dfy and chastity foigiye me a recital wliich should haye been 
spared your modesty, were it not the means to expiste, • in 
some degree, my infidelity. I know I am unworthy of your 
goodness ; I am a mean, despicable wretch, but I will not be 
an hypocrite, and deceive, you, for I had rather you should 
depriye me ot your loye, and eyen life itself, tlian to impose 
on Eloisa for a moment. Lest I fifaould be tempted, there, 
fore, to seek excuses to palliate my crime, which will only 
Tender me the more criminal, I will cbnfine mjrself to an ex. 
act relation of what has happened to tae---a relation thatdiall 
be as sincere aa my repentaQce, wUcb iaaU I shall say iki my 

defence. 

« 

I had commeiiced acquaintance with eome cheers in the 
guards, and other young people among myxounti^yman^ dn 
whom I found a good innate di^^ositioiK, which I wa& sorry 
to see spdiled by the imitation of I know not what &lse aus,* 
^hick nature neyer designed for them. Thc^. laughed afe me 
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In fhelr tarn, for preferring in Furit tiie tinq^idtf of our 
andent HelTetian manners ; and, constmiog my mwims and 
lieliaTioar into an indirect censure of tlieuv, resolred to aalce 
me a conyert to their own practices, at all Inuutds. After 
several attempts which did not succeed, th^ jnade another 
too well concerted to fail of success. Yesterday morning 
fliey came to me, with a proposal to go with them to the lady 
0I a certain colonel they mentioned ; who, from tlie report, 
they were pleased to say, of my good sense, had a mind tb 
be acquainted with me. — Fool enough to give into this idle 
stoiy, i represented to them the propriety of first making 
her a visit: but they laughed at my punctilios, telling me 
tiie frankness of a Swiss did not at all agree with such for« 
mality, and that so much ceremony would naly serve to give 
her a bad opinion of me. At nine o'clock then in the even- 
ing we waited on the lady. She came out io receive us. on 
tiiestair-case, iltrough an excess of civHtty whidk I bad never 
se^n practised before. Having entered the apartment, I ob* 
served a servant lighting up. pieces of old wax candles over 
the chimney, and over all an air of preparation whidi did 
Hot at alt please me. The Ailstress of the house appeared 
handsome, though a little, past her prime : there were also se« 
veral oHier women with her much alwiit the same age and 
figure ; their dress, whiiih was rich «nou^ had more finerj^ 
In it than taste ; but I have already observed to you that this 
18 not a sure sign by which to judge of the condition of the 
women of this country.— The first compliments wvre made 
as usual, custom teaching one to cut them fdiort, or to turn 
them into pleasantry, before they grow tiresome. Something 
'unusual, hQweyer, appeared, as soon as our discourse became 
general and serious. I thought the ladies seemed to wear an 
air ci restraint, as if it ^ere not familiar to them ; and now 
for Ae first time since I have been at Paris, I saw women at 
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a loss to support a rational ^pnversatioB. To find an easy 
topic, thej brought np at length their fattily affiurs, and as I 
knew none of them, I had little share in the conversation* 
Never before did I hear so much talk of the colonel, and 
the colonel ; which not a little snrprized me, in the country 
where it is the custom to distingnidi people rather by their 
names than by their profession, and in which almost every 
man of rank in the army has besides some other title of dis* 
tinction. 

The affectation of dignity soon gave way to a behavionr 
more natural to them : they began to talk low, and, running 
Insensibly into an air of indecent familiarity, they laughed 
and whisperad every time they looked at me, while the lady 
of the house asked me the situation of my heart, with a cer« 
tain boldness of manner not at all adapted to make a conquest 
of it. The table was spread, and that freedom which seems 
to make no distinction of persons, but generally puts. every 
one without design in the proper place^^ fully convinced me 
what sort of company I was in. But it was too late to re- 
cede : putting confidence, therefore, in my aversion, I deter- 
mined to apply that evening to observation, and to employ in 
the study of that order of women, the only opportunity I 
might ever have. Little, however, was the fruit of my at. 
tention : I found them so insensible to their presept situation, 
so void of apprehensions for the future, and, excepting the 
tricks of their profession^ so stupid in all respects, that the 
contemptlnto which they sunk in my opinion soon efiaced the 
pity I first enteirtained for them. In speaking even of plea, 
sure itself, I saw they were incapable of feeling it. They 
appeared rapacious after every thing that could gi-atify their 
avarice ; and, excepting what regarded their interest, I heard 
not a word drop from their lips that came from the heart. I 
was astonished to think how men, not aband<med like them- 
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0^68, eoDld support so fHsgnttfal a society. It were, in mj 
opinioii, the most crwA pmiislimeiit tiiat coidd be inflicted, to 
oUige tliem to keep snoli conpnaj. 

• . We sat a long wliile at snpper, and the company 9tt lengtii 
liegan to grow noisy. For want of love, tiie wine went 
briskly rovnd, toiniamethe gnests; the discourse was not 
tender, lyat immodest, and the women stroye, by the disorder 
-of their dress, to excUe those passions which should hare 
oansed that disorder. All this had a Teiy difierent effect np* 
on me, and their endeaTonrs to seduce me only heightened 
my disgust Sweet modesty ! (said I to myself,) it is thine 
tolnspire ti» suldimest raptures Ime can Iwstow ! how impo. 
tent are female chaims when tliou hast left them! If the sex 
did bat know thy power, what pains would ihey not take to 
preserre ^ee iuTiohUe ; if not for the sake d virtue, at 
least for their interest ! But modesty is not to be assumed. 
There is not a more ridiculous artifice in the world than that 
€^ the prude who aflects it. What a difference, thought I, 
is tiiere between the impudence of diese creatures, with tlielr 
licentious expressions, and those timid and tender looks, 
those conversations so full of modesty, so delicate, so senti. 
mental, which — but I dare not finuh the sentence — I blush 
at the comparison— I reproach myself, as if it were criminal, 
with the ddightlnl remembrance of tier who pursues me wliere^ 
erer I go. But liow shall I now dare to think of her ?-«— 
alas ! <it is impossible to erase your image from my lieart : let 
me then strive to conceal it there. 

The noise, the discourse I heard, together with the olijects 
that presented themselves to my view, insensibly inflamed me ; 
my two ndghbours piled me incessantly with wine. I found 
my head confused, and, though I drank all the while a good 
deal of water in my wine, I bow took more water, and at 
length determined to drink water only. It was then I per- 
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ceWedihe pretended water set before me was white wine, and 
that I had drank it from the first. I nkade no compUdnts, as 
they would only hare subjected me to raillery^ but gave OTer 
driokin; entirely* But it was too late, the mischief wadral* 
ready done, and the intoxicating effects of what I had already 
jirwak soon deprired me of the little sense that remained. I 
was surprized, on recoTering niy senses, to find myself, in a 
retired closet, lodied in the embraces of one. of those creik 
tiires I had sapped witii, and in ^ same instant had the 
mortifteationto'find myself as crimmal as I could possibly be^ 
I hare finished this horrible relation. Would tu Httnpea 
it might never more offend your eyes^ nor torture my me^ 
raery ! O Eioisa ! it is from yim I expect my doom : I 
demand, I deserre your seyerity. Whaterer be my pu^ 
nishmentj it wiM be lesa cruel than the remembrance of my 
efime. 



I-ETTEa XCIL 

ANSWER. 

You may be easy as to the fear ef boring offended mo. 
Your letter rather excited my grief than my auger. It Is 
not me, it is yourself yoq^^ vc gfffiffi!td» hy a d^b'^unh in 
ujiidi the hf i^ ft h§^ j i p aharc. I am. at this, how^Ter, but 
the more afflicted ; for I had much rather you should affiroa^ 
£loisathan debase yourself; and the injury you have done 
to your own person is that only which I cannot forg^Te. To 
r^ard only the fault of which you accuse yourself, you are 
not so culpable as you imagine : I can reproach you on thttfc 
account only with imprndeuce. But what I blame you for 
is of greater moment, and proc^ds from a failing that haa 



takea dmpev root tkm yon inuigae, ind wUriiit isAe part 
o€ a frieii4 to lay bcfMPe yon. . 

Yonr firtt error li«t lolUkirfQg taken a wrong path, in irldeh 
^ lartiier yon advance the more yon will go aitray ; and I 
tfci^oio^aee that, ^nlMtyon ta'ead back thb steps yon ha^ 
mknuyyoa are ineritaiily lost. Yon have suffered yonrsetf 
to be led insenaiUy Into the. Teiy snares I dreaded. The 
mxM gross and palpiHo allnrentents of vice I ' knew oonld 
notsednce yon, b^t the bad coai|iany yon keep hath began, 
by delndag yonr reason, 4o corrupt your nwrals, and haA 
already made the ftrst essay of its maiinis on yonr beha^ 
vionr, » 

Yon Itare told me nothing, it* is true, in particnlar, of At 
acquaintance you h^Te made in Paris; bnt it is easy to jadlga 
of yonr companions by yonr letlsrs^ and of those who point 
ont the objects, by your manner of d^scribmg tliem.-*— — I 
iiaTenot concealed from yon how little satis6ed I have been 
w^ithyonr remarks; yon have neverthdess continued tikem 
in the same style, which has only Increased my displeasure. 
In fact, one would ralhfer take your observations for the tor- 
casms of some petit^naitre, than for the animadversions of a 
philos<^iher ; and it is hardly possible to believe them writ* 
ten by the same hand that wrote yourlkmner letters^ Bo 
yon think to^ study mankind hf^ the cooined iieiiaviour of a 
few s<»cieties etf finical prndes, and other idlers ? Do none of 
yonr remarks penetrate beyond the OLtertoi' and chaageahio 
varnish which ought hardly to have ei^aged yonr attention^ 
Was it worth while to collect with so much care those pecu- 
liarities of manners and decorum, which ten years hence Will 
no longer exist ; while tike unalterable springs of the human 
heart, the constant and sectet workings of the passions, have 
escaped your researches ? Let us turn to your letter concern, 
ing women : in what hare you instructed me to know them ? 
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You hare gWen, indeed, a description of tbeir dress, wliich 
nil the world might be as well acquainted with ; and hare made 
aome malicious obserradons on the address and behariour of 
some, as afaie of the irregularities of a few others, which jon 
ha?e ui^tlj attributed to them all, as if no ]perfli6n of tir* 
tttOttS sentiments was to be found in Paris, and erery womaB 
flaunted about fai her chariot, and sat in the front boxes* 
Have jott tM me any thing that can throw real Ifg^ upon 
thdr true character, taste, and maiims? and is it not strange 
that in describing the women of a country, a man of sense 
slionld omit wliat regards their domestic concerns and^ucai; 
tion of their cliildren* ? The only circumstance in tliat let* 
tar, diaracterfstic of its author, is the apparent satisflBurtion 
wHh which you commend the goodness of their niitural disl 
position, which, I must cohfess, doth honour to yours. And 
yet, what iHtre you done more In that than barely justit^ to 
the sex In general ? for in what connti^ are not gentleness of 
manners and compassion for the distressed, the amiid)le qua. 
Uties of the women ? 

What adlfl^rence had there been in tile picture, if you had 
described whatyou had seen, rather than whatyouhad heard^ 
or, at least if you had only consulted people of sense and so* 
Hdity on the occasion I Was it for you, who hare taken so 
much pains to cultiTate your genius, to throw away your 
time deliberately intiie company of a parcel of inconsiderate 
young fellows, who take pleasure in the society of persons 
of rirtue and understanding, not to imitate but only to se^ 

• And why should be not omit it? Have the women of thes^ 
times aqy tiling to do with concerns of this kind? What would 
become of us and the state ? What would become of our celebra^ 
ted authors, our illustrious academicians, if the ladies should give 
up the direction of matters of literature and business, and apply 
themselves only to the affairs of their family ? 
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AmcB and CDrrnpf Aeu ? You Uty a stress on tbe equality of 
age, with vbich you should hare nothing to do, and forget 
that of. sense and knowledge) which is more peculiarly essen. 
tin]. In spite of yonr Tiolent passions, yon are certainly the 
most pliable man in the world ; and notwithstanding the ripe, 
ness of yonr jndgmen^ permit yonrs^ to be conducted so 
implicitly by those yon converse with, that yon cannot keep 
company with yonng pe<^le of yonr own age, without eon. 
descending to become a mere infant in tiieir hands. Thus 
yon mistake in yonr choice of proper companions, uid de. 
base yourself in not fixing upon such as hare more under, 
standmg than yonrself. 

I do not reproach you with having been inadvertently ta. 
ken Into a dishonest house ; but with having been conducted 
tfaitiier by a party of young officers, who pugbt never to hove 
known yon; or at least whom you should never have permiU 

tod to direct your amusements. ^With respect to your pro* 

ject of making them converts to your own principles, I dis., 
cover In it more zeal than prudence ; if you are of too seri. 
ous a turn jto be their companion^ you are too young to bo 
their tutor, and you ought not to think of reforming others 
till tiiere is nothing left to reform in yourself* 

The next fault, which is of more moment and less pardon* 
able, is to have passed voluntarily the evening in a place so 
unworthy of you, and not to have left the house the moment 
you knew what it was. Your excuses on tins head are mean 
and pltifuL Y'ou say it woi too late to recede ; as if any 
decorum were necessary to be observed in such a place, or as 
if decorum ought ever to take place of virtue, and that it 
were ever too late to abstain from doing evil. As to the se. 
curity you found in yonr aversion to the manners of such a 
company, I will say nothing of it ; the event has shown you 

how weU it was founded. Speak more freely to one who 

D5 
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40 weU ki|ow8 howto read yoar heart ; sajr jou were aBhamed 
to leave yoar compatiions ; you were afraid they would laugh 
at you; i^momentary hiss struck you with fear, and you bad 
rather expose yourself to the bitterness of remorse than the 
tartness of raillery. Do you know what a maxim you fol- 
lowed on this occasion, ? that which first yiciates every iunor 
cent mind, drowns the voice of conscience in public clamour^ 
and represses the resolution of doing well by the feajr of ceiu 
sure. Such a mind may overcome temptations, and yet yield 
to the force of bad examples ; may blush at being really |no* 
de.st, and become impudent through bashfulness; a false 
basbfttlness that is more destructive to a virtuous mind than 
bad inclinations. Look well then to the security of yours ; 
for whatever you may pretend, the fear of ridicule, w)dch 
you affect to despise, prevails over yofi, in spite of youfself^ 
You would sooner face a hundred dangers than ooe raillery^ 
and never was seen so much timidity united to so intrepid a 
mind. 

Not to make a parade of precepts which you know lietter 
than ly I shall content myself with proposing a method more 
easy and jure, perhaps, than all the arguments of philosophy. 
This is, on such occasions, to make in thought a slight trans? 
position of circumstance8,toanticipatea few minutes of time. 
If at th at unfort unate supper, you (tad but fortified yoi^r^elf 
against a moment's raillery, by the idea of the state of mipd 
you should be in as soon as you got into the street :. hjtd you 
represented to yourself that inward contentme nt ypi^fQiiLd 
_i^latjAvi4g.eacaped tiie snarea.<laid for you; the conscious^ 
ness of having avoided the danger ; the pleasure it would give 
you to write me an account of it ; that which I should my- 
self receive in reading it : had you, I say, called ,jthese cir« 
cnmstance^ to olad, is it to be supposed tbey would not have, 
overb^anced the mortification of being lauglijed at for a mo« 
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ment; a mortification yba would seTer luiTe dreaded^ could 
jou btat hare foreseea the conceqnences ? Bat what is this 
mortiiiGatioii, which gires cons^nence to' the raillery of peo* 
pie for whom one has no esteem ? This reflection would in* 
hUibly hate saved jou^ in return for a moment's imaginary 
^sgrace, much real and more durable shame, remorse, and 
danger: ^* yniiM ^T'^ f"TH (fgr why thvnld I diffflflmMitfJf 
y onrfriend, your Eloisa, jaasiy tears. 

Ton determined, you tell me, to apply tlwt evening to ob. 
serration. What an employment! what obsenrafion! I 
blush for your excuses. Will you not also, when an oppor* 
tuniry offers, have the same curiosity to make observation on 
robbers in their dens ? . and to see the methods they take to 
seize their prey, and. strip the unhi^ypy passengers that fall 
into their hands ? Are /on ignorant that there are objects too 
detestable for a man of probity to look on, and that the in» 
^nation of Tirtue cannot support the si^t of yice ? 

The philosopher remarks indeed the public Uoentionsness 
which he cannot prcTent : he sees it, and his countenance be^ 
4rays the concent it gives him : but as to that of individual^ 
he ^ther opposes it, or turns away his eyes from the sight, 
lest lie should give it a sanction by his presence. May I noA 
ask, besideis^, what necessity there was to be eyei,witness of 
pich scenes, in order to judge of what passed, or the conver. 
jatlon that was held there ? For my part, I can judge more 
jeasily pf . the whole, from the intention and iksigo of such 
a society, than from the little you tell me of it; and the 
idea of those pleasures that are to be ibund there, gives me a 
Efficient insight into the characters of such as 'go to seek 
them. 

I kaow*not if yoiir comu^odious scheme of philosophy has 
already adopted the majLims, which, it Is said, are established 
in large towns, for the toleration o(such places : but, I hope, 
DO 
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at least, 700 are nxA me «f thoae who debase tlieafialTes so 
much as to. put them in practice, imder tiie pretext of ( know 
not wliat diknerical necesskj, that is kfiown only to min «f 
debauched lives ; as if the two sexes were ia this respect of 
a different constitotion ; and that dunng absence or Celibacy, 
a virtnons man is teder a necesnly of iadalging-hinndf in 
liberties which are denied to a modest woman* Bnt if thia 
error does not lead you to prostitutes, I am afraid it wiU-oon. 
tinue to lead your imagination astray. Alas ! if you are 
determined to be despicable, be so at least without pretext's 
and add not tiie vice of lying to that of drunkenness. All 
those pretended necessities have no foundation in nature, but 
In the voluntary depfaTattcm of the senses. Even Hhe fond 
'Illusions of love ai^ ^refined hy a chaste mind, and pollute it 
fdy when the heart is first depraved* Ontbe contraiy^ 
chastity is its owii.Mipport ; the desires constantly repressed 
accustom themselves to remain at rest, and temptations are 
only multiplied by the habit of yielding to them^ Friend- 
ship has made, me twice overcome the reluctance I had to 
write OB such a subject^ and this shall be the last time ; foi* on 
what- plea can I hope to obtain that influence over you, 
which you have refused to .virtue, to love, and to reason ? 

But I retani to the important point with which I b^an 
this letter : at 0Qe.4ind.twenty years of age you sent me 
from the Yalais, grave and judicious descriptions of men* and 
things : at twenty.five you write me from Paris a pack of 
trifling letters, wherein good sense is sacrificed to a certaia 
• quaintness and pleasantly, very incompatible witii your cha^ 
racter. '^'I know not how you have managed; but since you 
have resided among people of refined talents, yours a{^ear 
to be diminished : you profited among clowns, and have lost 
by the. wits* This is not^ however, the fault of the place 
you are in, but of the acquaintance yom have made : f<nr ho« 



tiling nqures tf grcntar jildgmeiit Oan to make a pr#p«r 
dioica in. a auxture of the oxeeUeiit aod execrable^ If j&bl 
iroaid stady €bi world, keep company wUk men df sense, 
who have known it by long expefience, and obeerfations 
made at Idftnre, not with giddy-headed lioys, who see only 
the superficies of things, and langh at what they themsdves 
floake Tidiealoas^ Fkris is foU of sensible men, accnstomed 
to-reflectioa, and to whom e^ery day repnsents a fertile field 
ibr obserration. Yon will neyer make me betfeve timt sndi 
grare uidstndioaB persons ran about, as yon do, from house 
t»kmsie, and from clubta dub, todBvert the women aind 
young fellowB, and turn all philosophy into chit^clmt. They 
have too much dignity thus to debase their characters, pro- 
atitute their talents, and give a sanction by their etample to 
modes which they ought to correct. But, if eren most ot 
them shoidd, there are certainly many who do ikot, and 
It i» those you ought to hate chosen for companions. 

Is it not extraordinary that you shodd fall into tiie yery 
eame error in your behayiour, which you blame in the wir« 
tings of the comic poets ? from which you say one would 
imaghle Paris was peopled only by persons of distinction. 
These are your constant theme, while those of your own 
vank escape your notice $ as if the ridiculous prejudices cf 
nobility had not cost you sufficiently dear to make }tm hate 
them for ever ; or that you thought you degraded yourself in 
keeping company with honest citizens and tradesmen, the 
most respectable order of men, perhaps in the whole countrjr. 
It is in Tain you endearour to excuse yourself, in that your 

acquaintance - are those of Lord B : with the assistance 

of these you might easily have made others of an infeMor 
rank. So many people are desirous to rise, that it is always 
easy* to descend ; and by your oWn confession, the only w%y 
to come at the true jnanners of a nation, is to study the pri- 



:iRQle.life of the mOfltniiiDefiroaB brd^r mttoag tton ^ for to 0611^ 
fine 7oor ob8eiTaticautot(iose wlio oidy pftnbiiato Ussnmed 
cimractevs, is etilj to obsenre the aetionsbf a eompaiqr of 
comediaiis. 

IwoM haye jour cnriositx. exer^ jtiUGuethMr. How 
coj9iesity^.tki^la..|poj^^ poor jfepplfi .ara iwi 

nuseiahlo-; while such extreme distress Is hardly ererezpefi** 
eioGed among ns, where, on the other haifd, we have no.eifr 
amples of immense wealth ? This question is, inmjr oplaion, 
•weH worth your asking ; but it is not the people you conterse 
with that are to resolre it* It is in the ^lenM apartments 
of die cidi, that the noTice goes to learn the manners of tiie 
-world ; but the man of sense and experl^ice betakes himsetf 
;to the cottages of the poor* --These are the places for the 
jdetection of those iniquitous practices, that in poUte circles 
are ramished over and hid beneath a specious shoW of %ords. 
It is here, that the rich and powerful, by coming to the know* 
j|edge df the basest, arts of oppression, feel for the uiAappy 
.what iks piiblic they oidy affect. If I may Miere our old 
officers, you wiM leard many tUngsin the garrets of a ifth 
jflobr, which are buried in profonnd silence at the hoiels^ it 
the suburbs of St. Germaios : you will find that many fine 
lalkers would be struck dumb^ if all those they Imre made 
unhappy, were preseiit to contradict their boasted pretensions 
ftb.humaoity. 

I know the sight of misery tiiat excites only fraitless pity, 
Js disagreeable ; and that eren the ridi turn away their eyes 
from the unhappy objects to whom they refuse relief: but 
money is not the only thing the unfortunate stand in need 
of; and they are but indolent in weil.doing, who can exert 
tliemseiyes only with their purse in their hands. Consolafc 
tion, adTice, concern, friends, protection ; these are all so 
»many resources which eampassimn points out to those wh4 
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«if[ ,11^ ricki for ndief of the indiyeat. The' opyimwd pftm 
sluMi in need onljr of atongiie to make, known their ccmk 
|4uiit9 : they often wairt no more than a word they eannot 
speak, a reason they are ashamed to giTo, to gain eotraai^ b^ 
the door of a great man. The iDtrepid conntenance of disin* 
teisested Tirtue may remdre infinite obstacles, and die elo* 
qtence of a mmt of probity makes, eren a tyrant tremble in 
the.midstof his guards. 

If yon woald then act as a ma a^ Jeam to dflicend again. 
Hnmanity, like a pnre solitary stream, flows idways down, 
wards to its leyel ; fertilizing the hnmble vales, ^hile it 
leaves dry those barrea rocks, whose threatening heads cast 
a frightful shade, or tumbling headlong down, inyolre the 
plainjn rnuis. * 

Tlio8,'iny friend, may yon make use of the past conduct^ 
by dm wing thence instructions for the future ; and learn how 
goodness of heart may be of advantage to the understanding t 
whoever, lives . sunong people in office, cannot be too cautions 
of the corruptible maxims tiiey inculcate ; and it is only the * 
constant exercise of their benevolence that can secure the 
best hearts from the contagion of ambition. Try this new 
kind of study | it is more worthy of you than those you have 
hitherto adopted : and, believe me, as the genius is impove- 
rished, la proportion as the mind is corrupted, you will soon 
find, on the contrary, how much the practice of virtue ele- 
vates and improves it ; you will experience how much the in* 
terest you take in the misfortunes of others will assist you 
in tracing, their source, and will thereby learn to escape the 
vices that produce them. 

I ought to take all the freedom with you that friendship 
mithori«es, in the critical situation in which you at present 
appear, lest a second, step tovards debauchery shonld plunge 
you.l^yond recovery, and that before you have lime to, recoU , 
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Leci yourself. I cannot conceal froitayoa, mj friend, how 
mudli jont ready and sincere confesnon has affected me ; ss 
I am «endUe bow mvdi shame and confusion it must haro cost 
yoQ) and from thence how heary this piece of ill conduct 
must sit npon your heart ; an intoluntary crime, howorer, is 
eaitily forgiven and forgot. Bat, for the fntore remember 
well that manm, from which I shall never recede ; he who 
is a second time deceived on these occasions, cannot be said 
to have been deceived the first. 

Adien, my friend; be careful, I conjure you, of your 
health ; and be assured I shall not retain the least remem* 
brance of a fault I have once forgiven. 

P. 5^.--4-haflOEc31gnj!i^the_^a^ oCMz^Jldie the <^opie9 
of several of your letters to Lord B-^ — ^, which Oblige me 
to retract part of the censure I have passed on the matter and 
manner of your observations. These letters^ I must confess, 
teatof-in HNii t au t Sfilbjccts, and appear to be full of serious 
and judicious reflections. Bat hence it is evi5i£iit»»that^u 
eitiier treat jsy cousin ^md-me-^sdalufnlly, or that you set 
little. vi^luejon^our^esleeiny in sending us such trivial relations 
as might justly forfeit it, while you transmit so. much better 
to ytnir friend. It is, in my opihion, doing little honour to 
your instructions, to think your scholars unworthy to admire 
your talents : for you ought to affect, at least were it only 
through vanity, to think us capable of it. 

I own political matters are not proper subjects for women : 
and my uncle has tired us with them so heartily, that I can 
easily conceive you were afraid of doing so too. To speak 
freely also, these are not the topics I prefer : their utility is 
too foreign to uffect me, and their arguments too subtle to 
make any lasting impression. Bound to respect the govern.^ 
ment under which it is my fate to have been bom, Igivemy. 
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self no trouble to inquire whether there are snj better. To 
what end should I be instructed in tlie knowledge of goTem* 
ment, who have so little powder to estabBifh thiem ? And wh j 
should I afflict myself with the consideration of erils too great 
for me to remedy, when I am surrounded with others Aat 
are in my power to redress ? But, from my Ioto to yon, the 
interest I should not take in the subject, I shall take in the 
writer. I collect with a pleasing admiration all the fruits of 
your genius ; and, proud of merit so deserring of fuy heart, 
I beseech of lore only so much wit as to make me relish 
yours. Refuse me not then the pleasure of knowing and 
admiring your works of merit. Will you mortify me so 
much as to giye me reason to think that, if Heayen should 
eyer unite us, you will not judge your companion worthy to 
know and adopt your sentiments ? 



LETTER XCIII. 

FROM ELOISA. 

We are undone ! j3l 13 ^coveredi your letters are gone t 
they were there last night, and could hare been taken away 
but to^ay. It is my mother : it can be nobody else. If 
my father should see them, my life is in danger. But why 
should he not see them, if I must renounce-^Hearens ! my 
mother sends for me ! Whidier shall I fly ? How shall I sup- 
port her presence ? O that I could hide myself in the cenh^ 
of the earth! I tremble every limb, and am unable to more 
one step >- the shame, the mortification, the killing reproaches! 
I hate deserved it, I will support it all. But, oh! the grief, 
the tears of a weeping mother— O my heart, how piercing ! 
— she waits for me— -I can stay no longer— she will know— 
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I -nittst teU her all^Regbmiiio w&l ,be ^Umissed. Write no 
more till jou hetr f iirtlier-^who knowB if ever ^-yet I nulglit 
.--^wbatl deceiTe her 1-— deceive mj mother 1—alw! if onr 
safety lies in rapporting a falsehood, farewell, we are indeed 
uadone! 



LETTER XCIV. 

FROM MRS. ORBE. 

Ob I how 70a afflietall those who loye you t what tears 
hsYe already been shed on your account in an unfortu- 
iiate family, whose tranquiUity has been disturbed by you 
alone ! Dread to add to these tears by corering us with 
monriung! tremble lest the death of an afflicted {Ntrent 
should be the last effect of the poison you have poured into 
the heart of her child, and that your extraragant passion will 
at iCTgth fill you with eternal remorse* My friendship made 
me support your folly, while it was capable of being nou- 
rished by the shadow of hope ; but how can it allow a tain 
constancy condemned by honour and reason, and wUch, 
jiroidudng nothing bi^ pain and misfortune, can only deserve 
the name of obstinacy ? 

You know in what manner the secret of your passion, so 
long concealed from the suspicions of my aunt, has been dis. 
corered by your letters. How sensibly must such a stroke 
be felt by a t^ider and yirtnous mother, less irritated against 
you than against herself! She blames her blind negligence ; 
•she deplores her fatal delusion ; her deepest affliction arises 
from her haying had too high esteem for her daughter ; and 
her grief has filled Eloisa with a hundred times more sorrow 
than all her reproaches. 



Mj^KHor covsiq's distress is not to be eMeetred. . M[0 idM 
can be formed of it witbont seeiog ber. Her beart.seens 
stifled witb grief^ aod tbe violence, of tbe sensations by wUoli 
it is. opprjessedy giv^s an air of stupidity mo^e terrifying tfafn 
the most piercing cries. She continues night and day by ber 
mother's bed, witb a mournful look, ber eyes fUad on the 
floor, and profoundly silent; jet serving ber witb greateyr 
attention and Tlvadty than ever ; then instantly rehqpsing jnto 
a state of d^ectiop, she appears to be no longer tbe same 
person. It is very evident, that the mother's illness sqpports 
the spirits of ber daughter ; apd if an ardent desire to sery^ 
her did not give- her strength, tbe pT,tingnisbyi lustre of ber 
^eUf ber paleness, ber extreme grief, make me iqi|ir^ensiTe 
she would stand in great need of tbe assistance she bestows* 
My, aunt likewise perceives it ; and I siee,. ffom tbe earnests 
ness witb which she recommends Eloisa's beaJth to mffiax^ 
how ber poor heart is agitated, and bow much, reason ^we.have 
to bate yon,* for disturlring sueb a pleasing union* 

This anxiety is still increased by tbe care of bi|dingfrom a 
passional father a dangerous secret, whi^b the mother, who 
trembks for the life of her daughter, would coneeal. She 
has resolved to observe in bis presence their former familla* 
rity ; but if maternal tenderness .witii pleafiure takes advan- 
tage of this pretext, a daughter filled with confusion daies 
not yield ber heart to caresses wlucb she believes' feigned, and 
which are the more painful, in proportion as they would be 
engaging, could she presume to think them reaL Al the fond 
caresses of her father, she looks towards ber mother with an 
air so tender, and so bumble, that she seems to say : Ah I 
why am I not still worthy of your tenderness ? 

In my frequent conversations with the Baroness d'Etange, 
I could easily find, by the mildness of her reprimands, and 
by the tone in which she spoke of you, that Eloisa has endefu 
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Touired, to ibe utmoet of her power^ to calm her too just In. 
^gnatioD, and tiiat she has spared no pains to jnsiifir us both 
at her own eitpence. Eren your letters, beside a Tiolent pas. 
sion, contain a kind of excuse whkh has not escaped 
her: she reproaches you less for abusing her confidence, than 
she does her own weakness for putting it in your power. She 
has such an esteem for you, as to belieye that no other man 
in your place would have made a better resistance ; and 
tint your faults eyen spring from yirtue. She now, she 
says, perceives the vanity of that boasted probity which does 
not secure a person in love, who is in other respects a wor. 
thy man, from the guilt of corrupting a virtuous girl, and 
without scruple dishonouring a whole family, to indulge a 
momentary madness. But to what purpose do we recur io 
what is past ? our present business is to conceal, under an 
eveiiasting veil, this odious mystery ; to effkce, if possible, 
the least vestige of it, and to second the goodness of Heaven^ 
which has left no visible proof of your folly. The secret is 
confined to six safe persons. The repose of all you have 
loved, the life of a mother reduced to despair, the honour 
of a respectable family, your own virtue, all these still de- 
pend on you, all these point out your duty t you may repair 
the evil yon have done, you may render yourself worthy of 
Eloisa, and justify her fault, by renouncing your preten. 
sions. If I am not deceived in my opinion of yonr heart, 
nothing but the igreatness of such a sacrifice can be equal to 
the love that renders it necessary. Relying on the sublimi. 
ty of your sentiments, I have promised, in your name, every 
thing you ought to perform ; dare to undeceive me, if I have 
presumed too much on your merit, or be now what you ought 
to be. It is necessary to sacrifice either your mistress or 
your love, and to show yourself the most abject, or the most 
virtuous of mankind* 
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This UDfortaaate mother resolred to write tojiMi: ghe 
even began the painftil task. Oh ! what stabs would her bit* 
ter complaints hare giYen jou ! how wolud her affiscting re* 
proaches haTe wounded jour heart! and her humble entrea« 
tieft have filled you with shame 1 I have torn in pieces this 
distressful letter^ which you would never haye been able to 
support. I could not endure the preposterous s^ht of a mo« 
ther humbling herself before the seduce of her child : yon 
are worthy, at least, that we should not use means that would 
rend a heart of adamant, and driye to the extremes of despair 
a man of uncommon sensibility. 

Were this the first effort love had demanded from you, I 
might doubt of the success, and hesitate as to the degree of 
estecni you deserve : but the sacrifice you have made to the 
honour of Eloisa, by quitting this country, is a pledge of that 
you are goiiig to make to her repose, by putting a stop. to uA 
useless correiqpondence. The 'first efforts of Yirtae.are al. 
ways the most painful, and you will lose the advantage of th«t 
which has cost you so dear, by obstinately maintaining a vain 
correspondence, attended with such danger to her you love^ 
without the least advantage to either of you ; find which can 
only serve i» prolong the torments to l)oth. No longer 
doubt it; it is become abs olutel y necessary, that thi9 Eloisa^ 
who was so dear to yon, should be fpfg^tteA I^ the man she 
loved so well : in vain you dissembleyour misfortunes ; she 
was lost to you at the moment you left her ; or, rather, Hea. 
ven disposed of her, before she gave herself to you ; for her 
father had promised her to another before his return, and you 
too well know that the promise of that inexorable man is ir. 
revocable. In what manner soever you regulate your con. 
duct, your desires are opposed by an inevitable fate, and you 
can never possess her. The only choice you have left, is 
either to plunge her into an abyss of misfortunes and reproach, 
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or t<^iioii(Htr whit yclu bate adored, and restore to her, in. 
stead of the happiness she has lost, at least, the pradence, 
peace, and^ safety of which she has been deprired, by her 
fatal connection with you. 

How would you be afflicted, how would you be stung with 
remorse, could you contemplate the real state of my unhappy 
friend, and the abasement to wMch she is reduced by remorse 
and shame ! How is her lustre tarnished, how languid all her 
gracefulness ! How are all her noble and engaging sentiments 
mhappily absorbed in tlds one passion ! Her friendslnp itself 
is cooled ; scarcely does she partake of the pleasure I feel 
wlien we meet : her sick heart is only sensible of lore and 
grief. Alas ! what is become of that fondness and sensiMlity, 
of that delicacy of taste, of that tender interest in ihe pains 
and pleasures of others ? She is still, I confess, mild, generous, 
compassionate : the amiable habit of doing well cannot be 
effaced, but it is only a blind habit, a^taste without reflection. 
Her ACtiiiHis are the same, but they are not performed with 
the same zeal ; those sublime sentiments are weakened, that 
dirine flame ib extinguished, this angel is now no more than 
woman/ Oh ! what a noble mind have you seduced from 
thepathofTirtue! 



LETTER XCV. 

TO THE BAR0NES5 D'ETANGE. 
Oterwhelmed witii sorrow, I throw myself at your feet ; 
not to show a repentance that is out of my power, but to ex. 
plate an involuntary crime, by renouncing all timt could 
i-ender life a blessing. As no human passion ever equalled 
that inspired by your celestial daughter, never was there a 
'sacrifice equal to that I am going to malie to the most re- 



spectable of mofiiert ; bnt Eloisa has too wi^lni|^ ae Imwv 
to sacrifice happiness to doty : sho has too coon^oasly set 
me the example, tor me, at least in one instance, not to^ 
imHate her. Were my blood capable of removing your dis«' 
tressy I would >8lied it m silence, and complain of being able 
to gire you only so feeble a' proof of my affection • but to 
break tibe most sweet, the most pure, the most sacred bond 
tlmt erer united two hearts, is, alas ! an effort which tho 
whole nnirerse could not oblige me to make, and which yon 
alotie could obtain. 

Yes, I promise to Hve for from her, as long as yon re. 
quireiit : I will abstain from seeiug and writing to her ; this i 
I swear by your preckms life, so necessary to the preser. 
ration of her's. I submit, not without horror, but without 
murmuring, to whatever jrou condescend to ^njpji ^ her imd., 
me. I will even add, that her happiness is capable of allevi- 
ating my misery, ai^d that I shall die contented, if you giye 
her a husband worthy of her. Oh ! let him be found, and 
let him dare to tell me that his passion for Eloisa is greater 
than mine ! In "vain may he have every thing that I want ; 
if be has not ay heart, he has nothing for Eloisa ; but I have 
only this honest and tender heart* Alas ! I have nothing 
more. Love, which' leveb all, exalts not the person ; it 
derates only the sentiments. Oh ! had I dared to listen to 
mine for you, how often would nay lips have pronounced the 
tender name of mother in addressing you ! 

Deign to confide in oaths, which shallnot be vain, and in 
^:^ma.n ^nrho is. ni$t a deceiver. If i ere^ dishonour your ^s. 
tfie^j I mast first dishonour myself. My unexperienced 
beart }u[iew no:^ the danger, till it was too late to fly : I had 
1^ th&i leapied of your daughter the cruel art she has rince 
-^tau^t v^y jof conquering lore with its own weapons. Banish 
y.Q|»r fears^ I coptgureyoi^ Is there >^ person in iiiLe i^orld 



to whom hat repose, her felicity, her honour, k dearer ^ 
it 18 to me 2 No, my word and my heart are securities for 
the engagement into which I now. enter, b<MJi in my own 
name, andin that of my loTdy friend. Assure yourself iiiat 
no indiscreet word shall e^er pass my lips, juid that I irill 
breathe my last sigh without dirnlging the cause of my death. 
Calm, therefore, that affliction which consumes you, and 
which adds infinitely to my sufferings ; dry up the tears that 
pierce my yery soul ; tiy to recorer your health ; restore to 
the most affectioqate daughter the world ever produced the 
happiness she has renounced for you : he happy ; lire, tbat 
she may value life ; for, regardless of our misfortunes, to be 
the mother of Eloisa is still sufficient cause for hapfaness.' 



LETTER XCVI. 
TO MRS. ORBE. 

With the preceding Letter inelosed. . 

THSftE, cruel friend ! is my answer. When you read it, 
if you know my heart, you will burst into tears, nnli^s 
your's has lost its sensibility ; bat no longer overwhelm toc 
with that merpiless esteem which I so dearly purchase, and 
which serves but to increase my torture. 

Has your barbarous hand then dared to break the gend^ 
union formed under your eye, even almost from infancyj 
and which your friendship seemed to share with sb touch 
pleasure ? I am now as wretched as you would have me? 
and as there is a possibility of being. Do you conceive all 
the evil you have done ? .Aj^^ou sensible that yon^i":^- '°^ 
mefrontmjLSoul? that what I have lost is beyOTd redemp- 
tiim, and that it is bettei* to die an hundred times, i^»^ ^^^ 
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to whom Iber repose, her felicity, her honour, k dearer than 
it is to me 2 No, mj word and my heart are securities for 
the engageinent into which I now enter, both in my own 
name, and in that of my k>Tdy friend. Assure yourself that 
no indiscreet word shall e^er pass my lips, and that I will 
breathe my last sigh without diyplging the cause of my death. 
Calm, therefore, that affliction which consumes you, and 
which adds infinitely to my sufferings ; dry up the tears tiiat 
pierce my yery soul ; tiy to recoTer your health ; restore to 
the most affectioqate daughter the world oyer produced the 
happiness she has renounced for you : he happy ; live, that 
she may yalae life ; for, regardless of our misfortunes, to be 
> the mother of Eloisa is stiU sufficient cause for happiness.- 



LETTER XCVI. 
TO MRS. ORBE. 

With the preceding Letter inclosed. 

There, cruel friend ! is my answer. When yon read it, 
if you know my heart, you will burst into tears, unices 
your's has lost its sensibility ; bat no longer oyeiNrhelm taie 
with that merfiless esteem which I so dearly purchase, and 
which serves but to increase my torture. 

Has your barbarous hand then dared to break the genfte 
union formed under your eye, even almost from infaincy, 
and which your friendship seemed to share with so tainch 
treasure? I am now as wretched as yon would have me, 
and as there is a possibility of being. Do you conceiye all 
the evil you have done ? .Ajcej^ou sensible that yon have torn 
me (com myijoul ? that what Ihave lost is beyond redemp. 
tion, and that it is better to die an hundred times, tiian not 
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to lire for eaeh otter ? Whjr do you vtfgjd the htppiaew of 
Eloisa ? can slie be bappy without contentment ? Wl^ do 
yon menfion the danger of her mother ? ah ! what is the life 
of a motiier ; of mine, of yonrs, of her's itself I what is tile 
existeaoe of the whole world, to the delightful sensation by 
which we were united I O senseless and savage virtue ! I 
obey thy unmeaning voice. I abhor thee, whHe I sacrifice 
all to thy dictates. What avail thy vain consolations against 
the distressful agonies of the soul ? Go, thou sullen idol of 
the unhappy, thdu only servest to augment their misery, by 
depriving them of the resources which fortune offers. Yet I 
obey ; yes, cruel friend, I obey. I will become, if possible, 
as insrasible and savage as yourself. I will forget every tiling 
upon earth that was dear to me. I will no longer hear or 
pronounce Eloisa's name, or ypurs. I will no more recall 
their insupportable remembrance. An iiiflexible vexation and 
rage shall preserve me from such misfortunes. A steady ob# 
stinacy shall supply the place of courage : I hayre paid too 
dearly for my sensibility ; it were better to renounce hu« 
manky itself* 



LETTER XCVII. 

FBOM MRS. OEBE. 

Vovn letter is indeed extremely pathetic ; but there is so' 
mVich love and virtue in your conduct, that' it effaces the bit. 
terness of your complunts : you are so generous that I hat^f 
not the courage to quarrel with you ; for whatever extrava. 
gancies we may commit, if we are still- capable of sacrificing 
all that is dear to us, we deserve praise rather than reproach ; 
therefore^ notwIthstandlDg your abuse, yofu never was so 
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to wluMD Iber repoBe^ her felicity, lier honour, k dearer thftn 
it is to me ? No, mj word and my heart are securities for 
the engiig^nent into which I now enter, both in my own 
name, andin that of my loTdy friend. Assure yourself that 
no indiscreet word shall e^er pass my lips, and that I will 
breathe my last ugh without drmlging the cause of my death. 
Calm, therefore, that affliction which consumes you, and 
which adds infinitely to my suiTerings ; dry up the tears tint 
pierce my yery soul ; tiy to recoyer your health ; restore to 
the most affectionate daughter the world erer produced the 
happiness she has renounced for yon : be happy ; live, that 
she may yalne life ; for, regardless of our misfortunes, to be 
rihe mother of Eloisa is still suflicient cause for happiness.' 



LETTER XCVI. 

TO MRS. ORBE. 

With the preceding Letter inclosed* 
THEftE, cruel friend ! is my answer. When yon read it, 
if you know ray heart, you will burst into tears, unl^M 
your's has lost its sensibility ; bat no longer oyerwhelm taie 
with that merciless esteem which I so dearly purchase, and 
which seryes but to increase my torture. 

Has your barbarous hand then dared to break the gmi^ 
union formed under your eye, eyen almost from infaincy, 
and which your friendship seemed to share with sb innch 
pleasure ? I am now as wretched as you would have me, 
and as there is a possibility of being. Do you conceiye nil 
the eyil you baye done ? .Ajcej^ou sensible that yon haye torn 
me from my^soul ? that what I haye lost is b^ond redemp- 
tiim, and that it is bettet to die an hundred times, tiian not 



BLOISA. TS 

to Uwe for eaeh otter ? Wl^ do you xag^ the htpi^ew of 
Eloisa ? can slie be bappj without contentment ? Wl^ do 
yon mention the danger of her mother ? ah ! what is the life 
of a mother ; of mine, of yonrs, of her's itself I what is tlie 
ezisteBoe of the whole world, to the deUghtfnl sensation by 
which we were united I O senseless and savage virtue ! I 
obey ^j immeaning voice. I abhor thee, whHe I sacrifice 
all to thy dictates. What avail thy vain consolations against 
the distressful agonies of the soul ? €ro, then snHen idol of 
the unhappy, thdu only servest to augment their misery, by 
depriving them of the resources which fortune offers. Yet I 
obey ; yes, cruel friend, I obey. I will become, if possible, 
as insoisible and savage as yourself. I will forget every tiung 
upon earth that was dear to me. I will no longer hear or 
pronounce Eloisa's name, or ypurs. I will no more recall 
their insupportable remembrance. An ihiexible vexation and 
rage shall preserve me from such mbfortunes* A steady ob# 
stinacy shall supply the place of courage : I hayre paid too 
dearly for my sensibility ; it were better to renounce hu. 
mani^ itself. 



LETTER XCVII. 

FBOM MRS. O&BE. 

YovR letter Ib indeed extremely pathetic ; but there is so' 
m^ch love and virtue in your conduct, thatit effaces the bit- 
terness of your complaints : you are so generous Hiat I hate 
not the courage to quarrel with you ; for whaftever extrava. 
gancies we may commit, if we are still- capable of sacrificing 
all that is dear to us, we deserve pr^se rather than reproach ; 
tlierefore^ notwlthstandlDg your abuse, you never was so 
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to whom ker repose, her felicity, lier honour, i& dearer tiuui 
it 18 to me 2 No, mj word and my heart are securities for 
the engagraient into which I now. enter, IkMJi in my own 
name, and in that of my loTdy friend. Assure yourself that 
no indiscreet word shall e^er pass my lips, juid that I will 
breathe my last sigh without dlTulging the cause of my death. 
Calm, therefore, that affliction which consumes you, and 
which adds infinitely to my suiferings ; dry up the tears tint 
pierce my very soul ; try to recover your health ; restore to 
the most affecdoqate daughter the world eyer produced the 
happiness she has renounced for yon : he haf^y ; live, that 
she may Talne life ; for, regardless of onr misfortunes, to be 
> the mother of Eloisa is still suflicient cause for happiness/ 



LETTER XCVI. 
TO MRS. ORBE. 

Wiih the preceding Letter inclosed* 

THEftE, cruel friend ! is my answer. When yon read it, 
if you know my heart, you will burst into tears, unl^s 
youir^s has lost its sensibility- ; bat no longer overwhelm me 
with that merfiless esteem which I so deariy purchase, and 
which serves but to increase my torture. 

Has your barbarous hand then dared to break the genfle 
union formed under your eye, even almost from infancy, 
and which your friendship seemed to share with sb olttch 
pleasure ? I am now as wretched as you would have me, 
and as there is a possibility of being. Do yon conceive all 
the evil you have done ? .Ajcej^ou sensible that yon have torn 
mefronnBiyi^soul ? that what I have lost is b^mid redemp- 
tion, and that it is better to die an hundred times, tiian not 



BLOISA. TS 

to lire for eaeh oiiier ? Whjr do you vtwgi^ the htppiaew of 
Eloisa ? can sbe be bappy without contentment ? Wl^ do 
yon mention the danger of her mother ? ah ! what i« the life 
of « mother ; of mine, of yonrs, of her's itself I what Is tile 
ezistone of tiie whole world, to the deHghtfnl sensation by 
which we were united I O senseless and savage virtue ! I 
obey ^y unmeaning voice. I abhor thee, whHe I sacrifice 
all to thy dictates. What avail thy vain consdlataona against 
the distressful agonies of tlie soul ? Go, thou suHen idol of 
the unhappy, thdu only servest to augment their misery, by 
depriving them of the resources which fortune offers. Yet I 
obey I yes, cruel friend, I obey* I will become, if possible, 
as insensible and savage as yourself. I will forget every tiling 
upon earth that was dear to me. I will no longer hear or 
pronounce Eloisa's name, or ypurs. I will no more recall 
their insupportable remembrance. An iiiflexible vexation and 
rage shall preserve me from such misfortunes* A steady ob# 
stinacy shall supply tlie place of courage : I hayre paid too 
dearly for my sensibility ; it were better to renounce hu« 
mani^ itself. 



LETTER XCVII. 

FfiOM MRS. O&BE. 

Voirn letter is indeed extremely' pathetic ; but tiiere is so' 
m^ch love and virtue in your conduct, that* it effaces the bit. 
temess of your complunts : you are so generous that I hate? 
not the courage to quarrel with you ; for whsftever extrava- 
gancies we may commit, if we ajre still capable of sacrificing 
all that is dear to us, we deserve praise rather than reproach ; 
tlierefore^ notwithstanding your abuse, yofu never was so 
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to whom hst repose, her felicity, her honoar, k dearer than 
it 18 to me 2 No, my word and my heart are securities for 
the engqganent into which I now. enter, b<MJi in my own 
aame, and in that of my loTdy friend. Assure yourself tiiat 
no indiscreet word shall ever pass my lips, and that I will 
breathe my last sigh without dirulging the cause of my death. 
Calm, therefore, that affliction which consumes you, and 
which adds infinitely to my sufferings ; dry up the tears that 
pierce my yery soul ; try to recoyer your health ; restore to 
the most affectioqate daughter the world eyer produced the 
happiness she has renounced for you : he happy ; lire, that 
she may yalue life ; for, regardless of our misfortunes, to be 
^ the mother of Eloisa is stiU sufficient cause for happiness.' 



LETTER XCVI. 
TO MRS. ORBE. 

With the preceding Letter inclosed* 

THEftE, cruel friend ! is my answer. When yon read it, 
if you know ray heart, you will burst into tears, unlcfiu 
your's has lost its sensibility ; but no longer overwhelm toe 
with that merfiless esteem which I so dearly purchase, and 
which serves but to increase my torture. 

Has your barbarous hand then dared to break the genfle 
union formed under your eye, even almost from infsincy, 
and which your friendship seemed to share with s6 iimeh 
pleasure ? I am now as wretched as you would have me, 
and as there is a possibility of being. Do you conceive all 
the evil you have done ? .Ara^on sensible that yon have tomi 
me from my soul ? that what Ihave lost is b^ovid redemp- 
tion, and that it is better to die an hundred times, than not 



ELOISA. T8 

to fire for each otiier ? Whj do 7011 uige the hAppiness of 
Eloisa ? can she be happy withoat contentment ? Wl^ do 
yon niendott the danger of her mother ? ah ! what fa the life 
of « mother ; of mine, of yonn, of her'B itself I what is tlie 
existence of the whole world, to the deUghtfiil sensation by 
which we were united I O senseless and savage virtue ! I 
obey ihy nnmeaning Toice. I abhor thee, whHe I sacrifice 
all to thy dictates. What avdl thy vain cons<llationft agunst 
the stressful agonies of the soul I Gro, thon snHen idol of 
the unhappy, thdu oidy servest to augment their misery, by 
depriring them of the resources which fortune offers. Yet I 
obey ; yes, cruel friend, I obey« I will lieeome, if possible, 
as insensible and sarage as yourself. I will forget every tiii ng 
upon earth that was dear to me. I will no longer hear or 
pronounce Eloisa's name, or yi^irs. I will no more recall 
their insupportable remembrance. An iiiflexible vexation and 
rage shall preserve me from such misfortunes. A steady ob« 
ftinacy shall supply the place of courage : I have paid too 
dearly far my sensibility ; it were better to renonnce hu* 
manlty itself. 



LETTER XCVII. 

FfiOM MRS. OEBB. 

Your letter fa indeed extremely pathetic ; but there is so' 
mlich love and virtue in your conduct, that' it effaces the bit. 
terness of your complaints : you are so generoiis tliat I hav« 
not the courage to quarrel with you ; for whaftever extrava. 
gancies we may commit, if we are still* capable of sacrificing 
all that is dear io us, we deserve pr^se rather than reproach ; 
therefore^ notwithstafidiog your abuse, you never was so 
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dear to me 'as since jou hare made me so fully sensible tif 
your worth. 

Return thanks to that Tirtne yon belleye yon hate, and 
which does more for you than eren your lore. There is not 
one of us, not eren my aunt, whom you hare not gained by 
a sacrifice, the value of which she well knows. She coald 
not read your liettter without melting into tears : she had eycfii 
the weakness to shew it to her daughter ; but poor Eiois4'8 
endeayours, while she read it, to stifle her sighs and 'fears, 
quite overcaine her, and she fainted away. 

This . tender mother, whom' your letters had greatly 
affected, begins to perceire, frOm eyery circumstance^ that 
your hearts are of a superior mould, and that they are dis^ 
tinguished by a natural sympathy, which neither time nor 
human efforts will eyer be able to efface. She Who stands in 
such need of consolation, would herself freely console her 
daughter, if prudence did not restrain her; and I see her 
too ready to become her confidaAt, to fear that she can be 
angry with me. ^ Yesterday I heficd her say, eyen before 
Eloisa, perhaps. a little indiscreetly, ^^Ah! if it only de* 
pended on me !" — and though she said no more, I perceived, 
by a kiss which Eloisa impressed on her hand, that she too 
well understood her meaning. 1 am even certain that die 
was several times inclined to speak to her inflexible husband ; 
but whether the danger of exposing her daughter to the fury 
of an enraged father, or whether it was for fear of herself, 
her timidity has hitherto kept her silent ; and her illness in. 
creases>so last, 'that I am afraid she wfil neter be ajble to 
execute her balf<;performed resolution. 

Howeverj notwithstanding the faults of which you are the 
cause, that integrity of heart, visible, in your mutual affec« 
tion, has given her such an opinion of you, that she coniVles 
in the promise you hav^ both made, of discontinuing your 
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correspondence, and has not taken any precaution to hare 
her daughter more closely watched : indeed, if £36isa makes 
an ill return to her confidence, she will no longer be worthy 
of her affection. Yon would both deserre the sererest treat- 
ment, if you were capable of deceiring the best of mothers, 
and of abusing her esteem. 

I shall not endeavour to revive in your mind the hopes 
which I myself do not entertain ; but I would show you, 
ihat the most honest is also the wisest part, and that, if you 
have any resource left, it is in the sacrifice which reason and 
honour require. Mothef, relations, and friends, are now 
all for you, except the father, who will by this method be 
gained over, if any thing can do it. Wliatever imprecations 
you may utter in the moment of despair, you liave a hundred 
times proved to us, that there is no path more sure of leading 
to happiness than that of virtue. Therefore, resume your 
courage, and be a man 1 be yourself. If I am well ac. 
qnainted with your heart, the most cruel manner of losing 
£3oisa would be by rendering yourself unworthy of her. 



LETTER XCVin. 

FBOM ^LQISA. 
SfliB is no more ! my eyes have seen hers closed for ever ; 
my lips have received her last sigh ; my ni^m^^ jras the last 
word^he prono unced 9 her last look was fixed on me. No, 
it was not life she seemed to quit; too little had I known 
how to render that valuable ! From me alone she was torn. 
She saw me without a guide, and void of hope, overwhelmed 
by my misfortunes and my crime : to her, death was nothing ; 
she grieved only to leave her daughter in such a state of 
miseiry. She had but too much reason. What had she to 
£2 
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regret on eaxth ? What could there be here beloW, in her 
e)re, worth the immortal prise of patience and rirtue, re. 
serred for her in a better world ? What had she to do on 
earth, but to lament my shame ? Oh ! most incomparable 
woman ! thou now dwellest in the abode of glory and feli- 
city ! thou liyest ; whilst I, given up to repentance and 
despair, deprired for ever of thy care, of thy counsel, of 
thy sweet caresses, am dead to happiness, to peace, to in. 
nocence ! Nothing do I feel but thy loss ; nothing do I see 
bnt my reproach : my life is only pain and grief. Oh ! 
my dear, my tender mother ! alas ! I am more dead than 
thou art I 

Good God I to whom do I shed these tears, and vent these 
sighs ? The cruel man who caused them, I make my con. 
fidant! With him, who has rendered my life unhappy, I 
dare to deplore my misfortunes ! Yes, yes, barbarous as 
you are, share the torments you have made me suffer. You 
for whom I have plunged the poniard into a mother's bosom, 
tremble at the misfortunes you have occasioned, and shudder 
with me at the horrid act you have committed. To what eye 
dare I presume to appear as despicable as I really am ? Be. 
fore whom shall I degrade myself to the bent of my remorse ? 
To whom, but to the accomplice of my crime, can 1 suffi- 
ciently make it known ? It is my insupportable punishment 
to have no accuser but my own heart, and to see attributed 
to the goodness of my disposition the impure tears that flow 
from a bitter repentance. I saw, I trembling saw, the 
poisonous sorrow put a period to the life of my unhappy 
mother. In vain did her pity for me prevent her confessing 
It ; in vain she affected to attribute the progress of her illness . 
to the cause by which it was produced ; in vam was my cousin 
induced to talk in the same straiu. Nothing could deceive 
a heart torn with regret ; and, to my lasting torment, I 
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shall carry to my tomb the frightful idea of haTing shortened 
her life, to whom I am indebted for my own* 

O thoui whom Heayen in its anger raised up to render me 
gailty and nnhappyi for the last time receiye into thy bosom 
Ae tears thon liast occasioned ! I come not, as formerly, to 
share with thee the grief that ought to be mutual.—- These are 
the sighs of a last adieu, which escape from me in sfdte of 
myself* It is done : the empire of lore is subdued in a soul 
condemned wholly to deiipair. I will consecrate the rest of 
wf days to lamenta^n for tiie best of mothers. To her I 
will sacrifice that passion which was the cause of her death : 
Ittppy shall I be, tf the painful conquest be sufficient to ex- 
piate my guilt 1 Oil I if her immortal mind penetrates into 
the bottom of my heart, she will know (hat the sacrifice I 
anke is not entirely unworthy of her ! Share with me, then, 
an efibrt which you hare rendered necessary*. If you hare 
any respect remaining for the memory of an union once so 
dear and filial, by that I conjure you to fly from me for erer ; 
no more to write to. me ; no more to aggravate my remorse ; 
b|it suffer me to forget, if possible, our former connection. 
M ay my eyes neve r behold you^more 1 may I never more 
heaf your name pronounced ! may the remembrance of you 
never more agitate ray mind ! I dare still entreaty in the 
name of that love which ought never to have existed, Aat to 
so many causes of grief you add not that of seeing my last re. 
quest despised. AdUeu then for the last time, dear and 
only Ah! fool that I am-*adien for ever ! 
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LETTER XCIX. 

TO MRS. ORB£. 

At last the reil U reat ; the long iilosion is vanished ; aH 
my flatteriiig hopes are extinguished ; nothing is left to feed 
the eternal flame, but a bitter yet pleasing remembrance, 
'which supports my life, and nourishes my totm^nts with the 
Tain recollection of a happiness that is now no more. 

Is it then true that 1 have tasted supreme felicity ? Am I 
the same being whose happiness was once sq perfect? Could 
any one be susceptible of such torments, ifho wisnot doomed 
to eternal misery i Can he who haff enjoyed' the bkasinga I 
* have lost, be deprived of felicity and still exist i And can 
such contrary sensations affect the same mind ? O ye glorious 
and lu4>py days, surely ye were immortal I ye Were, too 
. celestial erer to perish I your whole duration was one oon« 
tinned ecstacy, by which ye were conreiged Mke eternity 
into a single point. I knew neither at pent noj foture, and 
I tasted at once the delights of a thousand ages* Alas !*. ye 
are yanished like a shadow I that eternity of happuness was 
but an instant of my life. Time now resumes his tardy pace, 
aud slowly measures the sad Temains of my existence. 

To render my distress still more insupportable, my in. 
creasing aflliction- is cruelly iqggraTated by the loss of all that 
' was dear to me. It is possible. Madam, that you stili have 
some Fegard for me : but you are busied by other cares, and 
employed in other duties. These my complaints, to which 
you once listened with concern, are now indiscreet. Eloisa ! 
Eloisa herself discourages and abandons me. Gloomy re. 
morse has banished loye for ever. All is changed with respect 
to me, except the steadfastness of my own heart, which serrco 
but to render my fate still more dreadful. 
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' .But tcr yKfhat pni'pose is it to say what I ajo, .and what I 
ooght to be ? Eloisft suSani ! is it a time to think of oiyself I 
li€^ sorrow adds bitterness to mine. Yes, I had rather she 
wioold cease to. lore me, and .that she were happj — Cease to 

lore me I— -can .she— hope it ?. — ^nerer, nerer ! ^Siie has 

indeed fwlndme to see or wiite to her. Alas ! she removes 
the cffinlbrt^r, bnt nerer i^n the torment ! Shonld the loss 
of a tMider mother <lepriye her of a still more tender friend ? 
Does she. think to aUe?iate her grieis bj multiplying her mis. 
fortunes? O love I can nature be revenged only at thy ex. 
pence ? . No, no ; in vain she pretends to forget me. Can 
her tender heart ever be separated from mine ? Dp I not 
retain h in. spito of herself ? Are ^n^Miohs like those w« 
'ha7er.experi^Qed to- be forgot^, and caq they .be remenu 
^iired without feeling them •still ? Triumphant love was the 
bane: of her felicity.; and hating conquered her passion, she 
•will .only be the tD^$ deserving o^ pity. Her days will paHs 
in aorrow9:toi3a9n.ted at once by vain regret andvmn desires^ 
without e?er being nble to fuiH} the obligations either of love 
or virtue. 

• I>o not ioui^^e, however, that in complainii^ of .her errors 
I cease to respect thep* After so many s«prifice9, it is too 
late for.me to begin io disobey. Sin^e she commands, it is 
anffiicient ; she shall hear of me no more. Is my fate now 
sufficiently di«adful ? . Renounqe my Elotsa.! y^s, but that 
is not the chief cau^ of my despair ; it is for her I £^el the 
keenest pangs; and her misfo.rtoBes render me la^re mis^ 
rable than my own* You, whom she loves more, than all the 
world, and who^ next to me, are best acquainted with her 
worth ; you, my amiable friend, are the only blessing she has 
left : a blessing so valuable as to render the loss of all the 
rest supportable. Be you her recooipence for the comforts 
of which she is deprived^ and for those also which she rejects : 

E 4 
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let a sacred fiieiidsbip supply at osee the tenderness of a 
parent and a loTer, by administering erery consolation that 
may contribute to her happiness. Oh ! let her be happy^ if 
she can be so, how great soever the pnrchase ! May she soon 
reeorer the peace of mmd of which I, aUui ! hate robbed ber : 
I shall then be less sensible of the torment to wUch I am 
doomed. Since in my oWn eyes I am nothbg ; sfaioe it » 
my fete to pass my Ufe in dying for her ; let hw regiid ine 
as idready dead : I am satisfied, if this idea will add to her 
tmnqaillity. Heaven grant, that by yoar kindness, she 
may be restored to her former excellence, and her ftvmer 
bejj^piness. 

•> 'Ui^ppy daughter ! alas, thy mother b no more ! AH is 
« loss that cannot be repaired, and for whidi, as long avidie 
reproaches bers^f, she can never be consoled* Her tronlded 
isoBsc^ttce requires of her this dear and tender moA«r > and 
thus the most dreadful remorse is added t» her alBietion. O 
Eloisa! oughtest thoQ to feel these terrilde sensatiotts ? tiion 
who wert a witness of the sickness and of the last momenls 
of that unfortunate parent ! I entreat, I conjure you to tell 
me what I ought to believe.- If I am guilty, tear my heart 
in|Heces<: ^f <^"» T-TJ!?^*' ^^^^ J*?f?-*V /^BM fff her !V*"^bj 
we are t^w^D^mensters^im ; and it were a 

double crune to think of so fatal an union : oh { it were even 
« crime to Uve ! But, no ; I oumot believe that so purea 
flame could produce suth baleful effects. Surely, the Mft- 
-timents of love are toonoMe^. Can Heavd^ be unjust I And 
eould she, who sacrificed her happiness to Htse author of her 
life, ever deserre to be the cause of her deatii ? 
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LETTER C, 

THk ANSWER. 

How can I cease to loTe you, wlien my esteem for yoa is 
daOymcreasing ? How can I stifle nqraffection, wUlstyonate 
growing erery day more worthy of ray regard ? No, my 
dear, my excellent friend ! what we were to each oilier in 
earty.life, we shall continue to be for erer ; and if our mutual 
attachment no longer increases, it is because it cannot be 
increased. All the difference is, tiiat I then loved you as 
my brother, and that now I loTe you as my son ; for though 
we are both youi^r than you, and were even your scholars, 
I now in some measure consider you as ours. In teacUng uS 
to tiunk, you have learnt of us sensibilily ; and whaterer 
your Ebq^h philosopher may say, this education is more 
Talnable than the otiier : if it is reason that constitutes the 
man, it is sensibility that conducts him. 

Would you know why I haye changed my conducttowards 
yon ? It is not, beliere me, because' my heart is not still the 
same ; but because your situation is changed* I foroured 
your passion while there remained a single ray of hope ; but - 
nnce, by obstinately continuing to aspire to Eloisa, yon can 
only make her unhappy ; to flatter your expectations would 
he to injure yon. — I had' even rather increase your dis. 
content, and thus render you less deserving of my conu 
passion. When the happiness of both becomes, impossible, 
all that is left lor a hopeless lover, is to sacrifice Us own to 
that of the object beloved. 

Tliis, my generous friend, you liave performed in the 
most painfnl sacrifice that ever was made ; but, by renoun. 
xing Eloisa, yen will purchase her repose, thoi^ at tiie ex. 
pence of your own. 

£5 
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I dare scarce repeat to you the ideas that occur to me on 
this snbject ; but they are fraught with consolation, and that 
emboldens me. In the first place^ I beltere that true love, 
as well as yirtne, has this advantage, that it is rewarded by 
every sacrifice we make to it, and that we in some treasure 
, ei\]oy the privations we impose on ourselves, in ihe very, idea 
of what they cost n^, and of the motives by which we weie 
itiduced. You will be sensible that your love for Eloisa was 
in proportion' to her merit ; and that will increase your liap^ 
piness. ThJB exquisite self-love, which knows how to reap 
advantage from painful virtue, will mingle its ctiarm wi6l tiiat 
of love. You will say to yourselif, I know how to love, with 
a pleasure more durable and . more delicate than even pos. 
session itself would have afforded. The latter wears out the 
passion by constant ei^oyment j but the other lasts for ever ; 
and you will still enjoy it, eren when you cease to love. 

Besides, if what Eloisa and you have so often told me be 
true, that love is thoinost delighf/ul sensation that can enter 
into tiie human heart, every thing that prolongs and fixes it^ 
even at the expence of a thousand vexations, is still a blessing. 
If love is. a desire that is increased by obatacles, as you still- 
«ay, it ought never to be satisfied ; it is better to preserve it 
at any rate, than that it should be e^Unguished in pleasure. 
Your passion, I confess, has stood the proof of possession, 
of tinie, «f absence, and of dangers of every kind ; it has 
conquered every obstacle, except the most powerful of all, 
that of having nothing more to conquer, and of feeding only 
on itself. The world has never seen the passion stand this 
proof ; what right have you then to hope tiiat yours would 
have stood the test ? Time„ which might have joined to the 
disgust of a long possession the progress of age, and the de. 
dine of beaufy, seems by your separation fixed and motion, 
less ill your favour • you will be always ta each other in the 
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bloom of yiynfjetLTB ; you will ineessantl/ ^^k^h >>*k<* 
yrtis when you beheld her at parting ; and your hea^tsy a^ite^ 
even to the grave, will prolong, by a c^rming illosiQn, yoiur 
youtl^ and yo^r love. 

Had you never been happy, you n^ght have been tocmented 
by insurmountable inquietudes ; your heart might have pi|!iled 
after a felicity of which it was not unworti^y ; yoqr warm, 
imagination would have incessantly required that which you 
have not obtained* But love has no delig^s which joa 
have not tasted, and in your ^own style, yqu.h^Te eidiausted 
J4i one year the pleasures of a whole life... Reniember the 
passionate letter you wrote after a certain rash interview. I 
read it with an emotion I had never be|[>re' experienced : it 
had no traces of the permanent state of a tfi^ly tender heart, 
>ttt ^as filled with the last delirium of a mind inflamed with 
passion, and intoxicated with pleasure. You yourself, may 
judge tl^t such transports are not to be twice exper^enqpd in 
.this life, and that death ough| immediately tp suf:ceed« This,, 
my friend, was the summit of all ; i^nd whatever loy^ fiv.iotm 
tune might have done for you, .your passion and youp felicity 
laust have declined. That instant was. also the begini^itf of 
jouv disgmce, and.:£lois^ W^s takeii from yoi|, at the^mo^ 
ment.when she could inspire no new s^safions, as if /ate 
intended to secure your passion fron^ being exh^u^ted, and 
to^ leave^ in the nemembrance of your-,past j^l^asures,; a 
p^oasure more sweet than all those you could now have^^eo* 
joyed.. . • . >v' 

Cpmfort yourpelf theA with, the Ipss of a. ble^ing jtjiat w^uld 
certainly hav^ escaped you, and vfould besi4es bav^ deprived 
yfin of that you qow.pfiss^^. Happiness ai^l dofe ^\o^dhave 
vanished, at once ; yj)a haj^e at least preserved tha^^ i>asslon, 
and we are not withput pleasiire, while :w.e continue ;to love. 
The idea of extinguished. love is more temfying to a. tender 

Re 
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iMff^ Huk Oat of m unhtipi^ iliniiQ ; aiid to feel a Asgnst 
br what weposseM is an hnodred times worse than Tegl%tlHig 
wkatislost 

If the reproaches made jou hy my afitleted cousin, on ihe 
dealh of her mofher, were well founded, the cmel remetii* 
brance would, I confess, pdison that of your lore, whic^ 
ought for e?^r to be destroyed hy so fatal an Idea ^ but gire 
no credit to her grief ; it deceires her ; or rather fhe cause 
to which she would ascribe her sorrow is only a preAnce to 
justify its excess. Her tender mind is al Wfty » in fear that her 
idUetion irnot sufficiently severe^ and she feehi a kind of 
pleasure in addmg bitterness to her distress, but she certainly 
imposes cm herself ; she cannot be sincere. 

Do you fiiink she could suj^rt the dreadful remorse she 
would fee\y if die really beliered she had shortened her mo. 
therms life ? No, no, my friend, she would not Ihen weep, 
^e woidd haye sunk widi her into the grate. The Baroness 
d'Etange's ^seise is well, known ; it was a dropsy of the 
perieofdium, which was. hicuraUe, and her life was despaired 
of, even before ^e had discovwed your correspondence. I 
own it afflicted her much, but she had great consolation. 
How comfortable was it to that tender mother to see, wlnle 
slie lamented the iaidt of her daughter^ by how many virtues 
it was counterbalanced, and to be forced to admire the dig* 
iiity of her soul, while she lamented the weakness of nature f 
How pleasing to percerre with wiiat affection she loyed her I 
Such indefatigable zeal! Such continual solicitude ! Such 
grief at having offended her ! What regret, what tears, what 
affi»cting caresses, what unwearied sensibility ! In the^ ey^ 
of the daughter were risible all tiie mother's sufferings ; it 
was she who served her in the day, and watclied her by 
night ; it was from her hand that she received every assise 
tance : you would have thought her some oth«r £fc>isa ; for 



tiie SMt painful lerrioei caaMd no UHg^y and th» iatre. 
pidily of her soul seemed to haire created lier a new bod|f • 
Slie did eyeiy thing, yet appeared to be menplojed; she 
.iiraf eyery wliere, and yet rardy Utt her ; ahe was perpetu- 
aUy on hesriuMes by the bed^ with her lips pressed to her 
mother's hand^ bewmling lier tUness and her own ttislbr- 
tones, and oonfoonding these two sensations, in order to 
increase her afliction, I nerer saw any person enter my 
aunt's chamber dnringthe last days, widiont bcHsgmored even 
to tears at this most affecting spectacle, to behoidt we hearts 
more closely indting, at the yery moment whenthey were to 
be torn asnnder. It was Tisible that tiieir only caose of an« 
goish was their separation, aadthattollTeordie wonldhaTe 
been indiflerent to either^ could they hare remained or de- 
parted together. 

So far from adopth^ Eloisa's gloomy ideas, amnro your* 
self, that every thi^g that conid be hoped for from hmnan 
asdstance and eonsoktaon, has, on her pirt, concnrredto 
retard the progress of her motlmr's disease, and that her 
tenderness and care have nndonbtedly preserved htat longer 
with ns than she wonld otherwise have continued. My aunt 
liersdf has told me a hundred tioMS that her lut days weie 
the $weetest of her life, and that the happiness of her dasf^ 
ter was the only thing wanting to complete her own. 

If grief' must be supposed in any degree to have hastened 
her dissolution, it certainly sprang from another source. It 
is to her husband it ought to be ascribed. Bemg natural^ 
iKioonstant, he lavished tlie fire of hb youth on a thousand 
oi | e cts infinitely less pleasing than his virtuous wife ; and 
when age brou^ him back to her, he treated her with that 
inflexible severity with which faithless husbands are accus^ 
tamed to aggravate tiwhr iisults. My poor cousin has felt the 
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t eflfoets of it. An Ugh ofliQioii ©f m tioWBty, andL tbat rougk. 
ness of disposition wWoh nothing cwi efer soften, have prp- 
duced your misfortanes and hers.^ Her mother, who had 
always n regard for yon, and who ^iscorered Eloisa^s love 
when U; was too violent to l)e eztingnished, had long secretly 
bemoaned the misfortone of not beiiig able to conquer either 
the indinations of her daughter, or tiie obstinacy of her 
husband, and of being the first cause of an evil which she 
.coidd not remedy.. When your letters unexpectedly- feU into 
her hands, and she foiin4 how lisr you had mbused her co^- 
fidence, she was afraid of Ic^ing all by endeavouiiiig to save 
all^ and to hazard the Ufeof her child iii: attempting to.restor^ 
. her honour;. She several times sounded h«r. husband wjtiiout 
success. She often resolved to venture air entire cfufidcuce 
in Inm, and to show him the full emissat of his duty ; bnt she 
was always restrained by her tunidity. She hesitated while 
it was in her power ;. and when she would have tald him, she 
was no longer able to speak ; 'her strength faibd her,, she 
carried the fatal secret with her* to the grave ; and I who 
know his- austerity, without having the least idea how far it 
may be tempered by. natural affection^ am satisfied, since 
£loisa*s life is in no danger. 

. All this she knows ; but you will askj what I think of her 
apparent remorse ? In answer to which, I most tell yoUy 
thatiove is more ingenuous than she. Overcome with grief 
for the loss of her mother, she would willingly foi^et you ; 
and, in spite of h^self, love disturbs her conscience, io 
order to bring you to her memory. He chooses that her 
tears should be connected with the object of her pasdon^ 
but ^he, not daring to employ her tl^oughts directly on yo% 
he decebes her into it under the mask of repentance : thus 
he imposes on her with so much, art, that she is wilting to. 
increase her woes,. ttAfi^r than banish you from her thougfats*^ 
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Vpnr heart nay perlu^s be ignorant of snch snbterfngeff, 
bnt they are not the less natural ; for thongh your passkm 
may be equal In degree, its natare is yery different, Yotirs 
is warm and yiolent, hers soft and tender ; yonr sensations 
are breathed forth with vehMMOce, bat hers retort upon 
herself, and pierce her Tery inmost souL Love animates and 
supports your heart, whibt hers Is oppressed and dejected 
with its weight ; all its springs are relaxed ; her strength is 
gone ; her courage is extinguished ; and her Tirtue has lost 
ita power.' Her heroic faculties are not however annihUated, 
but suspended : a momentary'crisis may restore tiiem to thdir 
fidl tigour, or totally destroy their existence. One step 
farther in this gloomy path, and she is lost ; but if her in- 
comparable soul should recover herself, she will be greater, 
more heroic, more virtuous timn ever, and there will be no 
danger of a relapse. Learn, then,, in this perilous situation^ 
to revere the object of your love. Any thing that should 
come from you, though it were against yourself, would at 
this time prove mortal. If you are determined to persist, 
your triumph will be certain ; but you will never possess thf 
same Eloisa. 



LETTER CI. 

FROM LORD B . 

I UAD some pretensions to yout friendship ; you were be«i 
come serviceable to me, and I was prepared to meet you. 
But what are my pretensions, my necessities, or my eager- 
ness ta you ? You have forgot me ; you do not even deign 
to^ write to me.. I am not ignorant of your solitude, nor of 
your discreet design : you are weary of existence. Die then^ 
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weak joQth— yes, die, thou during, yet cowardly mofUi ; 
but iu thy last moments, remember that thou hast stung ike 
soul of thy sincere friend with the reflection of having aened 
an ungrateful man. 



LETTER CII. 

ANSWER. 

Tes, my kind friend, you may come. I was determined 
to taste no more pleasure upon earth ; but w<i will meet once 
more. Tou are wrong $ it is as impossible that you should 
meet with ingratitude, as that I should e^er be ungratefuL 



BILLET. 

FBOM ELOISA, 
It is time to renounce the errors of youth, and to abandon 
an illusire hope, l^n nerer fee yours. ^Restore to meJhat 
Bj^ei^^.^Wchmxfe^ todJisj;^ose; or complete 

my misery by a refusal which will ruinme for ever without 
producing any advantage to yourself. 

E^oisi. Etj^hgu. 



LETTER CIIL 

PROM THE BARON D'ETANGE. 

In which the preceding Billet was inclosed* 

tr there remdns in the mind of a seducer the least senti* 
meiitof honour or humanity, answer the billet of an unhap« 



vy ^U vluMe hMrt you haT« eonttptedy and irha fliiotildno 
longef' exist, if I coidd snpiMMe lier to haTe carried th& forget- 
fu&ietB of hemelf any farther. I Bhoald not indeed he madi 
surpriz^ if the same phUosophy whleh tauglit ber to catdi 
at tlie first man slie saw, sboald also instmct her to disobey 
her father. Think of this matter. I always choose to prob. 
ceed witli lenity and deoency^ when these methods are likely 
to succeed; bat became I act thns witk yon, you are not to 
suppose me ignorant in what manner a genflemau shoald take 
reToage of those beneath him. 



LETTER CIV. 

THE ANSWER. 

Let meentreat you, Sir, to spare these Tain menaces, imd 
thatimjust reproadi, which can neither terrify nor humble 
me. Between two persons of the same age there can be no 
$educer but love, and you can have no riglit to tiI^ a man 
whom your daughter honoured with her esteem. 

What concessions do you expect, and from what authority 
are they demanded ? Is it to the author of all my misfortunes 
that I must sacrifice my remaining glimpse of hope? J. will 
respect the jTat her of Eloisa i bat let him deign to be mine^ if 
lie expects obedience. No, Sir, what opinion soever you 
may entertain of your proeeedings, they wUl not oblige me, 
for your sake, to relinquidi such yaluable and just preten. 
sions. As you are the sole cause of my misery, I owe you 
nothing but hatred; your pretensions are without foundation. 
But Eloisa commands: her I shall nerer £sobey; therefore 
you hare my eonsait. Anodier may possess her, but I shall 
l)e more worthy. 
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If 7011^ daughter had ddgned to consalt me coocendng 
the limits of yovr anthorlty, dc^nbt not but I would hate 
taught her to disregard your unjust pretensions. How des- 
potic soerer may be the empire you assume, my rights are in- 
finitely more sacred. The chain by which we are united 
mark» the extent of paternal dominion eren in the estimation 
of liuman laws, and whilst you i^>peai to the law of nature^ 
yon yonrseif are trampling upaa^ its institutions. 

Do not allege that delicate phantom^ honour, which you 
seem so determined to Tindicate ; for here again you are tlie 
sole offender. Respebt Eloisa's choice, and your honour is 
secure ; for I honour you in my heart, regardless of your 
insults. Notwithstanding all your Gotliic maxims, one ho. 
nest man was never dishonoured by his alliance with another. 
If my presumption offends you, attempt my life ; against you 
I shall neyer defend it. As to the rest, I am little anxious 
ia know in what consista the honour of a gentleman ; but 
with regard io Aat of an honest man I own k concerns me, 
and therefore I shall defend and presejre it pure and spoOess 
to the cfnd of my life. 

Go, iahuman father, and meditate the destruction of your 
only duld, whilst she, full of duty and affection, standsr ready 
to yield her hairiness a yietun. to prejudice and opinion : but 
be assured your own remorse will one day severely revenge 
my injuries, and you will then perceive, when it is too late, 
that your blind and imnatural hatred w.as no more fatal to me 
than to yourself* Tha| I dmll be wretched is i90st certain ; 
but if ever the just feelings of nature slioidd emerge from the 
bottom of your heart, how infinitdy greater will be your un. 
happiness in having sacrificed the only daughter of your bosom 
.to a mere phantom-r-« daughtei; who has no equal in beauty^ 
merit, or virtue, and on whom indulgent Heaven has bestowed 
every blessing, except a kind father. 
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BILLET. 

Istciond in the foregoing. 

I RggTOM to Elois a Etange the power to dispose of her* 
t etfy and togiye^t faLliaiiA »MMroljCimg^ heart, 

S. 6. 



LETTER CV. 

FEOM ELOISA. 

I DBSiavfiD to give jou a dMcription of tlie scene whioli 
produced the billet you have receired ; but mj iktlier took 
his measures so artfully, that it ended only the instant beforo 
the post went out. His letter has certainly saved the mailj 
as this will be toolate^so that your resolution will be taken^ 
and your answer dispatched, before it can possibly reach yon : 
tliereforeall detail would now be useless. I hare^done my 
duty; you will do yours : but fiite.will overwh^m us^ and 
we are betrayed by honour. We are divided for ever ! and 
to increase my horror, I am going to b^ forced into the. arms 
of— — O Heavens ! it was once in my power to live in thine. 
Just God — we must tremble and be silent. 

The pen falls from my hand. I have been of late much 
iodii^sed. This morning's affiur has hurt me not a. little 

— *-Oh ! my head, my poor heart ! 1 feel, I feel, I sha^ 

faini*--Will Heaven have no mercy on my sufferings ? — I an 

no longer able to support myself ^I will retire to my J>ed, 

and console myself in the hope of rislog no more. Adieu^ 
my only love ! adieu, for the last time, my dear, my tender 
friend ! — Ah ! I Jive no longer for thee ! have I not then 
already ceased to live ? 
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LETTER CVI. 

FROM lajOISA TO MBS ORBE. 

Ci.N it be tnie, my dear, my cruel friend, that yon have 
called me beck to life and sorrow ? I saw the happy instant 
when I was going to be again united to the tenderest of mo- 
thers ; bu t your inhuman kindness h as condemned me to be. 
moan her yet longer : when my desire to follow her had al. 
most snatched me from tiiis earthy my unwillingness to leave 
you behind held me fast. If I am at all reconciled to life, it 
is from the comfort of not hamg entirely escaped the hand 
of death. T hink heaven 1 that beauty is no mo re for which 
my heaii hat paid so j|3u:ly.<— The distemper ^m which I 
am recovered Im hippfly deprived me of it. This dreum* 
staooe I hope will aiiate the gross ardour of a man so inde. 
licate asto dare tomarry me witiiontmy ccfasent* When the 
only thing v^hleh he admiretl no longer exists, surely he will 
be little ansdous about the rest. Without breadi of promise 
to my fiither, without faijurbig that friend whose life is in his 
power, I shall b^ able to repulse this lo^ortunete wretdi : 
my Hps win be silent, but my looks wiU speak for me. His 
disgust will defend me against ins tyranny, and Jie wfll find me 
too disagreeable to dare to make unhiqppy. 

Ah ! my dear cousin ! you know a constant tender heart 
that would not be so repulsed. ' His passion was not confined 
to outward form or charms of person; it was me that he 
loved, and net my foce ; we were united in every part of our 
being ; and so long as Eloisa had remained, her beauty might 
have fled, but love would for ever have continuedi. And yet 
he could consent— —ungrateful youth! «-yet it was But jus^ 
rince I could ask it. Who would widi to retain by promise 
those who could withdraw their heart 2 and did I attempt ta 
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withdraw flime?—liaTe I done it !— *0h hetTeiis ! why 
must erery thing conspire to remmd me of times that are no 
more, and to increase a flame wluch ought to be extinguished? 
In Tain, Eloisa, are thy endeaTonrs to tear the dear Image 
from thy heart, it is too firmly attached ; that heart itself 
would first be torn In pieces, and aU thy endeavours serve 
but to eograre it the deeper. 

May I venture to tell you a vbion of my delirlTOPi^d ttriog 
my fever, which has continued to torment me ever since my 
recovery ?— -Yes, learn and pity, the dbtraction of your 
unhappy friend, that you may thank Heaven for' preserving 
your heart from the horrid passion by which it is occasioned. 
Daring the most violent moment of my phrenzy, when my 
fever was at the height, I *^^'ight I ^yThri*^ *hit ""'^PIT. 
^out*^ Vi^^Ung Ky t^y ^.^m^ » not such as when he charmed 
my senses during the short period of my felicity ; but pide, 
wild, and lost in despdr. He took my hand, not disgusted 
with its appearance, and, fearless of the sad infection, eager, 
ly kissed and bathed it with tears. I felt at the sight of him 
that pleasing emotion which his unexpected appearance used 
formerly to occasion. I endeavoored to dart towards him, 
but was restrained. Yon ^or y ] fim frnm m p^ and what alTect* 
ed me most were his sighs and groans, which seemed to in* 
crease as he went farther from me. 

It is Impossible to describe the effect of this strange dream. 
My fever was long and violent ; I continued' many days in- 
sensible ; I have seen him often in my phrenzy ; but none hi 
my dreams have left half the impression on my memory which 
this last did : it is impossible to drive it from my imagination, 
Methinks I see him every moment in that attitude. His air, 
his dress, his manner, his sorrowful and tender look, are con- 
tinually before my eyes. His lips seem still to press my 
hand ; I feel it wet with his tears. His plaintive voice melts 
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my heart ; now I behold him dragged far from me, whilst I en. 
deayoar in vain to hold him fast. In short, the whole imaginary 
scene appears in my miod as real as if it liad actnaliy passed. 

I deliberated long before I could resolre to tell yon this. 
Shame kept me silent when we were together : Iwt the idea 
grows every day stronger, and torments me to such a degree, 
that I can no longer conceal my folly. Would that I were 
entirely a fool ! why should I wish to preserve tiliat reason 
which, serves only to make me wretched ? 

But to return to my dream. Rally me, my dear friend, if. 
you will, for my simplicity ; but surely there is something 
mysterious in this vision, which distinguishes it from common 
phrenzy««^ Can it be a presage of his death ? or is he already 
dead ? and was It thus that Heaven deigned* for once to be 
wsy guide, and invite me to follow him whom I was or. 
dained to love? Alas ! a summons to the grave would be the 
greatest blessing I couUi receive. 

To what purpose do I recall these vain maxims of philoso- 
phy, which amuse only those who have no feeling ? They im. 
pose on me no longer, and I cannot help despising them. I 
believe that spirits are inviribie ; but is it Impossible that, be* 
tween two lovers so closely united, there should be an imme. 
diate communication, independent of the body and the 
senses ? May not their mntual impressions be transmitted 
through the brain? — PoorEloisa! what extratagant ideas! 
hbw credulous are we rendered by our passions ! and how 
difficult it is for a heart severely affected to relinquish its er- 
rors, even after couTiction! 
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LETTER CVII. 

. ' THE ANSWER. 

Ukfobtukats and tender girl ! are 70a thendestUied to be ' 
unhappy ? I try. in raan to keep you from sorrow, but you 
seem to court affliction :. your evil genius is more powerful 
than all my endearours. Do not, howeyer, add chimerical 
iq[iprehensions to so many real causes of inquietude; aod. 
since my caution has been more prejudicial than serviceable to 
you, let me free you from a mistake which aggravates your 
misery ; perhaps the melancholy truth will be less tormenting. 
Know then that, your dream was not a dream ; that U was 
jigtJho phant o m <f your friend.which^ou beheld^^but^ his 
j [gjdH fiaBia< and ihat die affecting scene, which is ever pre* 
sent.to your imagin^ion, did actually pass in, your room ^n 
the day after your disorder was at the crisis. 

On die preceding day I left, yon Tery late ; and Mr. Orbe, 
who would take me from .you that . night, was ready to de. 
part ; when on a sudden we perceived that unhappy. wretch, 
whose condition is truly deplorable, enter hastily, and throw 
himself an our feet. He took post-horses Imihediately 00 the 
receipt of your last lettei'. By travelling day aiid bight, he 
perfonned the journey in three days, 9,Bd never stopped till 
the last stage ; where he waited io order to enter the town 
under favour of the night. I am ashamed to confess, that I : 
was less eager than Mr. Orbe to embrace him : for, without v 
knowing the intent of his journey, I foresaw the conseqnenpe. 
The bitter reccdlection of former times, your danger and his, 
his manifest discomposure of mind, all contributed to check 
so agreeable a surprise ; and I was too powerfully affected to 
salute him with eagerness. I nevertheless embraced him 
with a heart«lelt emotion, in which he sympathized, and which 
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reciprocftUy displayed itself in a Icind of silent grief^ more 
eloquent than tears and lamentations. The first words be ut. 

tered were ^^ How does she ? Oh I how is my Eloisa ? 

am I toliTe or die ?" I concluded from thence, that he was 
informed of your tUness^ and upon the supposition that he 
was likewise acquainted with the nature of it, I spoke witii- 
out any other precaution than that of extenuating the dan* 
ger. When he understood tha tjt ly as. tiie smap^j^x^ he made 
dreadful lamentations, and wa^jaikfn snddpnijJIi. Fatigue 
and the want of sleep, togisther with pertnrbatbn of mind, 
had so entirely OTercome him, that it was some time before 
we could bring him to himself He had scarce strength to 
speak ; we therefore persuaded him to go to rest. 

Nature being qiute spent, he slept twelTe hours successitely, 
but with so much agitation, that such a sla^ must rather im- 
pair than recruit his strength* The next day gave birth to 
new perplexity : he was absolutely determined to see you. 
I represented to him the danger there was that his presence 
mig^t occasion some fatal rerolution in your distemper. He 
proposed to wait till there was no risk; but his stay Itself 
was a terrible risk, of wMch I end^voured to make him sen- 
sible. He rudely interrupted me. ^^ Cease (said he, widi 
atoa^ of indignation) your cruel eloquence : it is too much 
to exert it for my ruin. Efo not hope to drive me from hence, 
as you did Vhen I was forced into exile. I would travel a 
hundred times from the farthest extremity of the world for 
oi|e glance of my Eloisa : but I swear (added he, with rehe. 
mence) by the Author of my being, that I will not stir till I 
have seen her I We will try for once, whether I shall moTe 
you with compassion, or you make me guilty of perjury." 

His resolution was fixed. Mr. Orbe was of opinion that 
we should contrire some means to gratify him, that we might 
send him away before his return was discovered ; for he was 
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eBfybkO'wn to one i^rson in the honse^ of wliose secrecy I 
was assured, and we called him hf a feigned name before the 
fsn^j.* I promised hfan that he should see yon the next night 
upta condition that he staid but a minute, that he did not at- 
tor a syllable, and that he departed the neit morning before 
break of day. To these conditions I exacted his solemn pro* 
mise; then I was easy ; I left my husband with him, and re- 
turned to you. 

I found you much better ; the eruption was quite tom^ 
ptete; and the physician raised my courage, by giring me 
hopes. I lud my plan beforehand with Bab, and the in« 
crease of your fever, though a little abated, leaving you still 
somewhat light.headed, I took that opportunity to dismiss 
efery body, and send my husband word to introdilce his guest, 
concluding that before the paroxysm of your disorder was 
over, you would be less likely to recollect him. We had all 
the dfflculty in the world to get rid of your disconsolate fiu 
ther, who was determined to sit up with you every night. 
At length I told him with some warmth, that he would spare 
nobody the trouMe of watchhig, for that I was determined 
likewise to sit up with you, and that he might be assured, 
though he was your father, his tenderness for you was not 
greater than mine. He departed with reluctance, and we 
remained by ourselves. Mr. Orbe came about eleven, and 
told me that he had left your friend in the street. I weoit in 
search of him : I took him by the hand : he trembled like a 
leaf. As he went through the antechamber, his strength fail, 
ed him : he drew his breath with difficulty, and was forced to. 
sit down* 

* We find in the fourth p^t, that this feigned name was St. 
Fkeux. 
Vol, II, F 
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At lengthy ha?iiig singled out some objects by the faint 

glimmering of a distant light " Y«s, (said he, with a 

deep sigh,) I recollect these apartments. Once in my life I 

traversed them about the same hour ^with the same 

mysterious caution 1 trembled as I do now-^ My heart 

fluttered with the same emotion — — O ! rash creature that I 

was though but a poor mortal, I neyertheless dared to 

taste. What am I now going to behold in that same 

spot, where every thing diffused a delight with which my soul 
was intoxicated ? What am I going to view, in that same. ob« 
ject which inspired and shared my transports ?- — -The reti- 
ni^e of melancholy, the image of death, afiUcted virtue, and 
expiring beauty I" 

Dear cousin, I will spare your tender heart the dismal de- 
tail of such an affecting scene. lie saw you, and was mute. 

He had promised to be silent ^but such a silence ! He fell 

upon his knees ; lie sobbedj and kissed the curtains of your 
bed'; he lifted, up his hands and eyes ; he fetched deep and 
silent groans ; he could scarce stifle his grief and lamenta-* 
tions; Without seeing him, you accidentally put one of your 
hands out of bed ; he- seized it with extravagant eagerness ; - 
the ardent kisses he impressed on your sick hand awaked you 
sooner than all thenoise and murmur which buzzed about you. 
I perceived that you recollected him, and in spite of ali his 
resistance and complaints, I forced him from your chamber 
directly, hoping to elude the impression of such a fleeting ap. 
parition, under the pretence of its being the effect of your 
delirium. But finding that you took no notice of it, I con. 
eluded that you had forgot it. I forbade Bab to mention 
it, and I am persuaded she has kept her word. A need, 
less caution, which love has disconcerted, and which has 
only served to aggravate the pain of a recollection ^hich 
it is too late to efface. 
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. He departed as he had promued, aod I itiade him sw^r' 
not to stop in the neighbourhood .-^But, my deai girl, this 
is not all; I must acquaint jou with another ciriLUmstance, 
of which likewise you cannot long remain ignorant. Lord 
B passed by two days afterwards ; he hastened to over, 

take him ; he joined him at Dijou, and found him ill. The 
nnlucky wretch had caught the small-pox. He kept it secret 
from me that he had never had the distemper, and I iutro- 
duced him without precaution. As he could not cure your 
disorder, he was determined to partake of it. When I re- 
collect the eagerness with, which he kissed your hand, I make 
no doubt bat he unde r went inoculation putposely. It is ipn- '. 
possible to hare been worse prepared to rec^ire it: but it was- 
the inoculation of love, and it proved fprttinate. The An^^ 
thor of life preserved the most tender lover th^t .ever existed;^ 
he is recovered, and according to my Lord^s last letter, they 
are actually by this time set out for Paris.. 

Yon see, my too lovely cousin, that you ought to baa^h 
those melancholy terrors which .alarm yoa j>rithp!at reason. * 
You have long since renounced the person of your friend, 
and you find that his life is safe. Thi|ik4>f nothing, there- 
fore, biit J|iftaLJ2-iU^€seiv^^e your owo, and. how to make the- 
promised sacrifice to paternal affeotion with becoming grace. 
Cease to be the sport of vain hope, and to feed yourself with 
chimeras. Yqn are in great ha6te^tpubo-^»o«ul'«Cyottr.,d<i* 
{jtmuity. ; . let me advise you to ^ejnore humble ; believe me, ' 
you have yet too much reason, to be .so. Yon have undergone; 
a cruel infection, but it, ]pL Slotted. Xour face.: What yoii' 
take for seams, is notiiing but a redness which will quickly 
disappear. I was worse, i^ected than you, yet neverthele^ 
you see I am tolerable.—- My angel,, you will still be beauti» 
fill in spite of yourself ; and do you think that the enamoured 
W<^niar, who in three years ai}sence could not conquer M, 

23182^ 
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pa«UQa coneeiTed in eigM days, is likelj to. be cored of it, 
wken bie has an oppoHwaky of seeiiig yov every hour ? Oil! 
if yoar 00I7 r®«>ai«e is Ae hope of being disagreeable^ how 
desperate} in your cqndition ! 



LETTER XCIV. 

FROM ELOISA. 

Ix is too much ! It is too much! O ipy finend ! ^iSujac^ 
tftlj^ jours, I am aotproof against such powerful lore ; 
mj^relolutioft 4a..eiliaiisAed«. My comcieiice aifi^rdft me th« 
CQnfolatory testimony, that J ha?e<ezerled my utmost efforts. 
H^tm^ I hope, will not.cail me to account for more than it - 
has. beatowed upon me* This sorrowful hewrl^ which cost yoa 
so dear, and which you have more than purchased, is yours 
williout reserve ; it was attached to you the first moment my 
eyes belieldyou; and it will remain yours to my dying breath. 
Y^u hAve too much deserved it ever to be iu danger of losing 
it ;. and.I am weary of being the slave of a chimeiical Tirtuo 
at.tjieje^pence of jiiatiGe. 

Tes, my most tender and generous lover, your Elotsa will. 
l)(&jeyeryo«fs, will love you ever; I must, I will, I. ought. 
To,you I i^^ign ihe enqpirje whidi love has given you ; a io^ 
iwnion.of which nothing shall ever deprive you ibore. The 
de<B<^ttl voice which murmurs at tiie bottom of my soul, 
whispers in vaia : it shall no longer betray me. What ar« 
the vain duties it prescribes in opposidon to a. passion which 
Heavea itself inspired ? Is Aot the obligation which binds me* 
toyou.lhe most solemn of all ? Is it not to you alone Uiat I 
havie given an absolute promise ? Was not the first vow of my 
heart never to forget you i and hi not yoinr inviofable attach* 



ment a fresh tie to secure my constancy ? In the transports 
of loTe with which I once more surrender my heart to thee, 
my <mly regret is, that I ha^e straggled against sentiment9 so 
agreeable and so natural. Natore, O gentle nature, resume 
Hiy rights I I abjure the savage lirtues which <x>nsptre to thy 
destnuction* Can the. inclinations which thou luat inspired 
be more sedactive than a ^ecions reason whidi has so often 
misled me? 

, O my 4ear friend, have some regard Yor the tenderness of 
my. kiclinations ; you are too much indebted to them to abhor 
Ihem^; b^t allow of a participation which nature and affse* 
tion demand; let not the ri§^s of blood and friendship be 
totally 'extinguished by thos^ of love. Do not imagine that 
ta IbUow you I will ever quit my lather's house. Do noth^pe 
that I will refuse to comply Willi the obligalidns imposed on 
mebj pareotal authority* The cruel loss of ote*of the an* 
thors <it wj being has taught dm to be eautious how I affiet 
the other* No, she whom he timpeeU to be his only comfort 
heveafter wdl not uorease the aAidiou of hia sonl^idready 
^pfressed with disquietude : I wiU not ilestfoy All timtgave 
aie life. No, no, I am sensible of my crime, but cannot ab* 
|ior it. Duty, honour, virtue, M these coBsidefations hate 
lost^i^ influence, but yet I flkn not a monster t I am frail, 
biit not unnatnmL I am determined I will not grieve any of 
tifeofc^ects of my affection. f^tJUfether, tenacious of his 
word, and jealoiis of a vain prerogative, jfapaaialjny hand 
agBOrding to hisprosMfle; fegtM Vwp alonn jjfapftge of my 
heart ; let my tears incessantly trid^le down the bosom of my 
tenderest friend. Let me be lost and wretched, but, if poi^ 
sible, let -every one dear to me be happy and contented. On 
you ^hree my existence depends, and may your felidty make 
me forget nky misery and despair ! 
F 3 
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LETTER CIX. 

THEANSWEB. 

JWjE^xexixe^jn^^-filoisa ; all the real sentiments of our souls 
Yesnme^ iheiir urbnted Course. Nature has preserved our 
existence^ and lorej^as restored us fo !ffe, JKd yon suppose, 
could you be rash enough to imagine, you could withdrarif 
your aflections frcte me ? I am better acqnai»ted vlth your 
heart than yourself: that heart which Heaven destined tob* 
mine ! I find we are united by one common Ihread, which 
death alone caii divide. Is it in our power to separate them, 
or ought we even to attempt it ? are they joined together by 
ties which man hath formed,, and which man 'can dissolve ? 
No/iro, my E^sa I If cruel destiii}>^ bari our claim to ten- 
der conjugal tiA^s, yet nothing can deprive us of the charac^ 
t«r of faithful lovers; thatsliallbe the comfort of our me^ 
fatnchoiy days, and we will carry it with us to' tie grave. 
• Thus, we recover life only to renew our suiferifigs, an^ 
the conscibusiiess of our existence is noising more than a 
tense of aifltclion. Unfortunate beings ! how are we alter* 
ed !' how ioLre we' ceased to be what we were formerly \ 
Where is that enchantment of supreme' felicity ? Where are 
those exquisite raptures which enlivened oar passion ? Nd^ 
thing is left of us but our love ; love alone remains, vmi all its 
fcharms are eclipsed. O thou dear and too dutiful girl,' thou 
fond fair.one without resolution ! aU bur misi^rtunes are de. 
lived from thy errors. ' Alas ^ a heart 6i less purity would 
not have so fatally misled thee ! yes, the honour of your 
h^art has been our ruin ;' the upright sentnnents which 'fill 
thy brealt'have banished discretion. You would endeavour 
to reconcile filial tenderness with unconquerable love ; by 
tempting to gratify all your inclinations, you confound in* 
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fttead of concUiatiag them, and your vefy Tirtiie renders you 
guilty. O EloiM, how incredible is yoar power I by whit 
strange magic do you fascinate my season I Eren while you 
endeavour to make me blush at our pasiidn,:you haye the art 
to appear amiable in your very faflings. You force me to ad- 

mire you, eten while I partake of your remorse ^ybilr 

re'morse ! does it become you to feel raawse ir^ — ^you, 

whom I loTed: ^you, whom I jshaU nerer cease to ador e ■« 

Cati guilt ever approach your. spotlesB heart 2— «-— -O cruel 
Eloisa ! if yon mean tp restore the heart which belongs to 
me alone, return it to me such' as it was when you firtft 
bestowed it. 

What do you tell me ? — ^willyou yenture to intlmaite~~you 
fall into the arms of another ^— diall another possess you i — 
idU you be; no longer mute ? — or to domplete.iiy hirror, will 
jott not be solely mine 2 — ^I — shall \ sufifer such dreadful 
.pitinishment ? — shall I iee you sdrrive yourself ^-^No ; I had 
^rather Idse you entirely than share-you with another .-^Why 
has not' Haairen'arm^d me with courage equal to the rag^ 
which distraclB me i^^Sboner tiian Ayhand should dti^asfe 
itself by a fatal union whilih love khhors, and honour eon. 
deroiU, I woirid interpose' my own, and plunge a poniard 
ini thy breoist. I would drain thy chaste hekrt^ of blood which 
infidelity never tainted; with diat spoil ess blood I would 
mix my own, which btnrnsin my veins wilii unextinguishable 
ardour ; I would &11 in thy arms ; I would yield, my last 
breath on thy lips — I would receive thine— How ! Elmsa ex- 
piring I those lovely eyes closed by the horrors of 4ieadi 1-*^ 
that breast, the throne of love, mangled by my hand, and 
pouring forth copious streams of blood and life !— ^No ; live 
and suffei', endure the punishment of my cowardice* No, I 
wish thou wert no more, but my passion is not so violent ais 
to stab thee. Oh ! that you did but know ithe state of my 

F 4 
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iMttf wUeh if ready to b^rst with aoginsli I Neref did it 
bom with so pare a fltme-^^ever were your innoceiice and 
Tirtae so dear to me* I am a larer, I know how to prise an 
amiable object ; I am sensible that I do : but I am no moK 
than maO) and it is not in hmmn power to renowice snpneme 
fclfciiy* One ni^t, one single night has made a tiiprovgh 
change in my soul* Preserve me, if thou ^anst, from that 
dangerovs recollection, and I am firtuo«s sttH. Bat (be re- 
aembnuice of that Intal night is siuik to the bottom of my 
aovl, aad will darken all the rest oi my days. O £lois% 
tiion most adorable olject I if we mutt be wretched for efwr^ 
yet let as enjoy one hont of transport, and then resign o«r- 
selTes to eternal amentations.. 

listen to the man who lores you. Why siioald we alone 
laffect to kit wiser than the rest of mankind, and pvrsae, wiHi 
.pocsfle simpiidfy, those dinerical virtaes which alltiie wetld^ 
taiko^andnoonepsactises?'— What! ehallwepretesMlloh& 
greater moralists than the crowd of philo s o phe rs which peo. 
|de London and Paris, who aliiavgh at cosrjagal fidelity, and 
'tesat adaUery as a jest? Instances of tiiis natareare lar from 
Jnhig soandaloas : wearenotatlftertyoventoeensiivetliemy 
.and people of qpirit wonld langh at a man who shonld stiie 
tile aflections of his heart omt of respect to matrimony. In 
lact,«ay tiicy, an iiyary which only consists in <^pinipn, is no 
injory while it remains secret. What injary does a husband 
Mceire from an infideity to which he is a stranger ? by how 
many obliging condescensions does a woman compensate tar 
ber laiiiogs* ? WJmt endearments she employs to prevent and 

* Wbece did the honest Swiss kam thia? Women of guety 
fiave long einoe assumed more imperious airs. They b«|;in by 
boldly intFodupiog their lovers into the bouse, and if tbey pecmit 
their husbands to cpjatjjaue tb^re, it is oply while they behave to- 
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remove his tuspfaioiis ! Deprived of an imigfaiarj good, hb 
mctwAly enjoyii more r«al felicity' ; waA tkis sujj^posed ciime^ 
wMch. makes snch a Boise, is bat an addltbaal tie, which ae. 
cures the peace t>f sodety. 

Ood forbid, thou dear partner of my solil, that I should 
wirit to preserve thjr affections by snth shameful maxims ! I 
abhor them, though I am not able to confute them, end my 
coBsdeiioe is abetter eulTocate tiian my reason. Not that I 
pride myself upon a spirit which I detest, or that I am fond 
of a virtue bought so dear : but I thiidL iiless crimnial to re* 
proach myself with my failings, than to attempt to yindicate 
them ; and I conndber an endeavour to stHle remorse as the 
strongest degree of guilt. 

1 know what I write. I find my raiiid in a horrid state^ 
mncii worse than it was, «Ten before I received your letter. 
The hope you tender me is gloomy Itnid melancfai^y ; it totals 
ly extinguiriies that pure light whkh has so c^ten been out 
guide :. your charms are blasted, and yet appear more affect* 
ing : . I perceive that you are affectionate and unhappy ; ray 
heart is overwhelmed with the tears which flow from your 
syes, and I vent bitter reproaches on myself, for having pre« 
sumed to taste a happiness which I can no longer enjoy but at 
the hazard of your peace* , 

Nevertheless, I perceive that a secret ardour fires my soul, 
and revives that courage which my remorsehas subdued. Ah ! 
lovely. Eloisa I do you know how many losses a love like 
mine can compensate ? I>o you know how far a lover, who 



wards them with a proper respect. A woman who should take 
pains to coneeal a criminal intrigue, would show that she was 
as hamed and would be despised ; not one female of spirit would 
take notice of her. 

F 6 
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only breathes foir jam, can nrake your life agreeable ? are yo« 
sensible that it is for ytm aloiie I ^sh to live, to moVe^ to 
tiunk? No, thou delicious source of my existence, I willr 
have no soul but thine, I will no longier foe any thing tet a 
part of thy lovely sel£^ and you will meet* with such a kind 
reception in the inmost recesses of tny heart, that yon will 
never perceive aiy decay iayour charms. Well, we shall be 
guilty, yet we will not be wicked ; • we shall be guilty, jet 
we will be in love with virtue': so far from attempting to pal. 
liate our failings, we will deplore them ; we will lament to- 
gether ; if possible, we will work our redemption by benig 
good and benevolent. Eloisa ! O Eloida, what will you, 
what can you do ? thou canst never disengage thys^ from my 
heart : is it hat espoused to thine ? 

I have long since bid adieu to those vain prospects of fortune 
which so palpably deluded me* I now solely confine my attend 

tion to the duties I owe Lord B- ; he will force me with 

him to England ; he imagines I can' be of service to him there* 
Well, I will attend him.- But I will steal away oaee every year ; 
I will come in secret to visit yon : if I cannot speak to you, at 
least I shall have thepleasureof gazing on you ; I may atleasl 
kiss your footsteps ; one glancfe from your eyes will support 
me ten months. When I am forced to return, and retire 
iVom her I love, it will be some consolation to tne to count 
the steps which, will bring me blick again. These frequent 
journeys will be some, amusement to your tinihappy lover: 
when he sets out to visit you, he will anticipate the pleasure 
of beholding you ; the remembrance of the transports he has 
felt will enchant his imagination daring his absence ; in spite 
of his cruel destiny, his melancholy time will not be utterly 
lost ; every year will be marked with some tincture of plea^ 
sure, and the short^ved moments he passes near you will be 
multiplied during his whole life. 
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LETTER ex. 

I 

FROM MRS. ORBE. 

Y OU R mistress is no more ; but I h^re recovered my friend, 
andjCMilaoJiaye gained one, whose affection will more than ; 
recompense yo or loss* Elotsais married, and her merit is 
sufiicient to make the gentfeman happy who has blended hi9 
interest with hers. After so many indiscretions, you oughtf 
to thank Heayen, which has preserved yon both, her from ig. 
nominy, and you from the regret of having dishonotrred her. 
Reverence her change of condition ; do not write to her ; 
she desires you will not. Wait till she writes to you, which 
she will shortly do. Now is the time to convince roe that 
you merit that esteem I hav« entertained for you, and that 
your heart b susceptible of a pure and disinterested friend- 
ship. 



LETTER CXI. 
FROM ELOISA. 

' I HAVE been so long accustomed to make you the confidant 
of 3,11 the secrets of my soul, that it is not in my power to 
discontinue so agreeable a correspondence. In the most im- 
portant occurrences of life I long to disclose my heart to 
you. Open yours, my beloved friend, to receive what- 1 
communicate ; treasure up in your mind the long discourse 
of friendship, which though it sometimes renders the speaker 
too diffasivej always makes the friendly hearer patient. 

Attached to the fortune of a husband, or rather to the g ill_ 
^CjLJI^U^@S[i>>^7 ^^ indissoluble tie, I enter -upon a new stat^ 
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of life, which death alone can termiDate : let us fof a mo« 
ment cast our eyes on ^at I have quitted : the recollection 
of former times cannot foe painful io us. Perhaps k irill 
afford some lessons, which will teach me how to make a pro. 
per use of the iime to come : . perhaps it will open some lights 
which may serve io explain those particulars of my conduct, 
which alwiQ^s appeared mysterious in your eyes. At least, 
^Y reflecting on the relation in whtch we lately stood to each 
other, our hearts will become more sensible of the reciprocal 
obligations from which death alone can release us. 

Jt is now near |ixjgeaigjaBi»J14!fyMLZOtt. You was 
young, genteel,, ^nd agreeable; I had seen others more come. 
Ij, apd more engaging \ but no one ever eircited in me the 
least emotion, an4 V^J b^f^t surrendered itself to you en the 
first interview*. I imagined that I saw in your countenance 
tl^ traces of a soul which seemed the counterpart of mine* 
I thought that my senses only served as organs to more re. 
fined sentiments ; and I loved in you not so much what I saw, 
as what I imagined I felt within myself. It is not two months 
since, that I still flattered myself I waB not mistaken : Blind 
love (said I) was in the right ; we were made for each other, 
if human events do not interrupt the affinity of nature ; and 
if we are allowed to enjoy felicity in this life, we shall cer. 
tainly be happy together. 

These sentiments were reciprocal : f should have been de. 
eeived had I entertained them alone* The love I felt, could 
not arise but from a mutual conformity and harmony of souls. 

* Mr. Richardson makes a jest of these attachments f<irmec| 
at first sight, and fpunded on an unaccountable congeniality of 
nature. l\ is easy to laugh at these attachments: but as too 
many of this kind take place; instead of entertaining ourselves 
with controverting th6m, would it not be better to teach us how 
to conquer themr? 
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We Bever love titiksB we are b^red ; at least our patsioii ii 
afaort^lived. These afieetioiui wiMi meet uriik no retum) 
and whkli ere supposed to make le many.wretcied, f re onl) 
founded on sensuality t If ever tkey penetrate Hie liear^ it |[ 
1^ means of some false resemblaiice^ and the mistake is qaick^ 
)y ^scoTered. SensneUiHQB-iamaoijfflhttatyithottt ffnlHon^ 
and diesj gHhiJt; ^b» rahUm^LJSMsigtt.^^ 
^^fovfjaag^ps^i^^iktJtusaiti end is as penaanent aathe aaalol 
gy wMeh gave it birth** Sneh was ours from thebeginningfj 
and snch, I hope, it will ever be jbg Hie enA.aliM|rjfays> jl 
percelred, I feH that I was beloved, and that I- merited 701^ 
affection. My lips wei^ silent, my looks were constrained ; 
Imt raj heart expl^lBed itself t we qniclLfy experienced I luiow 
not wlnt, whick renders silence eloquent, which gives vtter* 
ance to the^ downcast eye, which occarions a kind of forward 
basbftilness, which discovers the tumult of desire tiirotigh 
the vdi of timidity, and eonveys ideas which it dares ^t 
exj^ess* 

I percdved the situation of my heart, and gave mys4|tf 
over for k>st the first word yon spoke. I fowld what paii 
your reserve cost you. I approved of the distance you ofa^ 
served, and admired you the more ; I endeavoured to reoom^ 
pense you for such a necessary and painful silence, without 
prejudice to my innocence ; I offered violence to my natnrali 
disposStion ; I imitated my cousin ; I became like her arch 
and lively, to avoid too serious explanations^ and to indulge, 
a thousand tender caresses, under cover of that siffect^- 
sprightliness. I took such pains to make your situation 
agreeable, that the apprehensions of a change increased your 
reserve. This scheme turned U> my disadvantage :' we gene* 

. * Admitting the analogy to be chimerical^ yet it iasts as long ae 
the iUu$Wn, which makes us suppose it reaL , 
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iftUy suffer for aisUDimg a borrowed character. Fool that I 
Tas 1 I accelerated my mlo^ instead of preTenting it : I em. 
j^Ioyed poison as a palliative ; and what should hare induced 
jovk ia pre9erte ftil^aee) waa the occasion which tempted yon 
io explain youtseif.-— In vain did I attempt, by an affected 
indifference, to keep you at a distance in our private inter- 
tiewb ; tliat yery constraint betrayed me : you wrote. In* 
ttead of committing your first letter to the fire, pr delirering 
it. to my mother, I ventured to open it. That was my ori« 
final, crivoe, and all the rest was a necessary coQsequence of 
tltfit first fault I endeavoured to. avoid answeri|ig those fa. 
til letters, which I conld not forbear readiQg. This violent 
gtrugi^e affected my health. I saw the abyss in which I was 
gomg to plunge. I looked upon myself with horror, and 
could iiot resolve to endure your absence. I^slUnto-AJuad 
of despair; T h^j rgi)|^y f\^^f y|^ \^^f\ ^f as^ j^ Hy? thaip v^f 
to liff^for me. I even went so. far as to jB^Jsh» W^ tP de"Je^ 
y»ur death* Heaven knew my heart ; these efforts may 
nake amends for some failings. 

Finding you disposed to implicit obedience, I was deter- 
ifiined to speak. Challiot had given me some ine^tructions, 
yrhich made me too sensible of the danger of avowing my 
ipassion. But love, which extorted the cotifessioii, taught me 
|to elude its consequence. You were my last resort ; I had 
such an entire confidence in you, that I furnished you with 
arms against my weakness ; such was my opinion of your in- 
tegrity, that I trusted you would preserve me from myself, 
and I did you no more than justice. When I found the re- 
spect you paid to so valuable a trust, I perceived that my pas. 
sion had not blinded me in my opinion of those virtues with 
which I suppose you endowed. I resigned myself with great, 
er security, as: I Imaginedj^that we should both of us be con. 
tented with a sentimental affection. As I discovered nothing 
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at the bottom of inj heart but sentiments of honoar, I tasted 
withont reserVe the charms of such a delightful Intimacy.' 
Alas! I did not perceive that my disorder grew inyeteratt 
from inattention, and that habit was still more dangerous tlmn 
loVe.--^Being sensibly affected by your rcsenre, I thought I . 
might Vela^ mine without'any risk ; in the innocence of my 
desires I hoped to lead you to the heights of virtue, by the 
tender caresses of friendship. But the grove of Clarenl 
soon convinced me'that I trusted myself too far, and that w€ 
onght not to grant the least indulgence to the senses, where 
prudence forbids us to gratify thorn entirely. One moment, 
one single moment, fired me with a desire which ndlhing could 
extingufsh ; and if my will yet resisted, iby h^art was from 
that time corrupted. 

Yon partook of my' distraction ; your letter made me 
tremble. The danger was double : to preserve me from you 
and from myself, it was necessary to banish you. This was 
the last effort of expiring virtue ; but by your flight, you 
made your conquest sure ; and when I saw you no more, the 
languor your absence occasioned,' deprived me of the- little 
strength I had left to resist you. 

Whenmy father quitted the service, he brought M. Wol- j 
mar^ Some wi th him. His life, which he owed to him, aiid ' 
an intimacy of twenty years, rendered this friend so dear, 
that he could never part from him. M.. Wolmaf was ad. 
Tanced in yeats, and though of high birth, had met with no 
woman who had filed his affection's. My father mentioned 
me to him', as to a man whom h^ wished to call his son : he 
was desirous to see me, and it was with this intent they came 
together. It was my fate to be agreeable to him, who nevei 
was susceptible of tiny impression before. 

They entered Into secret Engagements, and M« Wolmar, 
who had sdme affairs to settie in one of the northern courts^ 
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where his fiuniiy .and fortane were, desired time, and took 
leaTe upon their mntnal eogagement. After his departure^ 
my father acquainted my mother and me, that he designed hidi 
for my husband ; and commanded me, witt a tone which cat 
off all reply from my timidity, to prepare myself to receive 
his hand. My mother, who too plainly perceived the inclina* 
tions of my heart, and who had a natural Sking for yon, made 
sieveral attempts to shake my father's resolution ; she durst 
not absolutely propose yon, but she spoke . of you in such 
terms as she hoped might make my father esteem yon, and 
wish to be acquainted with you ; but your rank in life made 
him insensible to all your accomplishments ; and though he 
allowed that high birth could not supply them, yet he mtun^ 
tidned that birth alone could make them of any yalue. 

The impossibility of being happy fanned the flame which it 
ought to hare extinguished. A flattering delusion had sup- 
ported me under all my troubles ; when that was gone, I 
had no strength to oppose them. While I had the least hope 
of bdng yours, I might have triumphed over my inclina. 
tions ; it would have cost me less to have spent my whole 
life in resbtance, than to renounce you for ever ; and the 
very idea of an everlasting opposition deprived me of forti- 
tude to subdue my passion. 

Grief and love preyed upon my heart ; I fell into a state 
6f dejection which you might perceive in my letters ; yours, 
which you wrote to me from Meillerie, completed my afflicu 
tion : to the measure of my own troubles was added the 
sense of your despair. Alas ! the weakest mind is always 
destined to bear the troubles of both. The scheme you ren. 
tared to propose to me put the finishing stroke to my perplex, 
ity. Misery seemed to be the infallible lot of my days ; the 
inevitable choice which remained 4pr me to make was, to 
add to it either your infelicity or 'that of my parents. I 
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€aidd not endure ike borriUe «l(enHtii?e ; tbe power ef 
aaibire lias its bounds ; sodi aghsdens overpowered mj 
str^Bglii* I wisiied4o be delivered from life. Hesren seemed 
to take pitf of me ; but cruel death spared me for my de« 
stractioa. I saw 700, I recovered) and was undone. 

If my failings did not comlribute to my felicity, I was. not 
disappointed : I never considered them as the means 'to pro* 
cnre happtness. I peiceived that m^ lieart was formed for 
-virtue, widiont which I oonld never be happj ; I fell through 
weakness,, not from error; I had not even blindness to 
plead in excuse for my frailty, I was bei«aml of every 
hope ; it was impossible for me to foe otherwise than ^tdbt^ 
tunate. Innojgenfig and Inve were rqn».!lx.r^SWigi.te.>. ^ ^Y j] 
jtfiii;e^ as I could not preserve them both, and was witness ^ ' 
Ito yomr distraction, I ^ oonsnlted joor intenest alone in the 
xhoioe I made ; and, to sovie you, rained myself* 

But it is not so eaay as many imagine, to Ibrsake virtue. 
She coB^imes for some time to torment those who abandon 
her ; and her dharms, ^which ave the deMght of refined soulfi, 
constitute tiie^f^iief punishmeat^f the wicked, who are con- 
demned to be in love with her when they can no longer en. 
joy her. Guilty, yet npt depMwred, I conld not escape the 
TOmorse which pursned m^ ; honour was dear to me, even 
after it was gone ; though my shame wa^ secret, it was not 
less grievous, and though the whole world imd been witness 
to it, I conld not have been more sensibly affected. I com. 
ferted myself vnder my affliction, liie one whO) having a 
wound, di«ads a mortification ; and who, by the sense of 
pain, is encouraged not to despair of a cure. 

Nevert&dess, my siiamefttl state was insuf^rtable. By 
endeavouring to stifle the r^roach of guilt, without renouuj. 
cing the crime, I experienced what every honest mind feels 
when it goes astray, uid is fond lof its mistake. A new de. 
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lusion lent its aid to assaage the bitteraesB of repentance ; I 
flattered myseU*, tliat my frailty would afford me the means 
of repairing my indiscretion) and ventured to form a design 
of forcing my father to unite our hands. I depended on 
the first pledge of our love to close this delightful union. I 
prayed to Hisaven for offspring, as the pledge of my return 
to yirtue, and of our mutual happiness : I wi^ed for -it with 
as much earnestness as another, in my place, would have 
dreaded, it. The tenderness of lore, by its soft illusion, 
allayed the murmurs of my conscience ; the effects I hoped to 
derire from my frailty inspired me with consolation, and 
this pleasing eypprtatiffli-^as all the hopo and .rnmfort-of 
myUfe, 

Whenever I should discover evident symptoms of my preg. 
nancy, I was determined to make a public declaration of my 
condition to M. Ferret^, in the presence of the whole family. 
I am timorous, it is true ; I was sensible how dear such a 
declaration would cost me ; but honour itself inured me 
with cburage, and I chose rather to bear at once the con- 
fusion I deserved, than to nourish everlasting infamy at the 
bottom of my soul. I knew that my father would either 
doom me to death, or give me to my lover ; this alternative 
had notlung in it terrible to my apprehension, and whatev^ 
might be the event, I concluded that this step would put an 
end to all my suilbrin^. 

This, my dear friend, was the mystery which I concealed 
from you, and which you endeavoured to penetrate with such 
solicitous curiosity. A thousand reasons conspired to make 
me use this reserve with a man. of your impetuosity, not to 
mention that it would have been imprudent to have furnished 
you with a new pretence for pressing your indiscreet and im^ 

* Minister of the parish. 
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poTtmiftle ftppUcadon. It wnr absTe aH tilings ' requisite io 
f^mere you daring^ snck a perilous situatioD, and.I was reiy 
sensilile tfaat you wtnild neter 1i«t« consented to Iteve me in 
such an extremity, bad yon known my danger. 

Aks I I was once more deceived l^ such a flattering ex. 
pecta^on.' Hearen refused to favour designs which were 
conceired in wiclneduess. I did not deserve the honour of 
being^a mother ; my scheme^ was abortiye and I iras eyen de. 
priced of an opportonity of ea^iating my frailty at the expedce 
of my reputatioii. Disappointed in my hope, the indiscreet 
assignation, which exposed your life to dai^r, was a rash- 
nesa wfaidi my fond love coloured with this gentle palSiation : 
I imputed the ill success of my wishes to Uiyself ; and my 
heart, mislied by its desires, flattered itself that its eagerness 
to gratify Unem arose entirdy from my anxiety to render 
<hem lawful horteafter.' 

At onetime, Ithbught my wishies accomplished : that mis- 
take was the aoui^ of mjr most bitter aiBietion ;- and after 
nature had granted the petition of love, the stroke of destiny 
came %ith aggravated cruelty. Yofu know the'acoldent wldcb 
dei^tioyed i&y last hopesj tc^ether with the fruit of my love. 
Thsf misfortune' happened during our separatiOii, as if Heaven 
at timt time intended to oppress me with all the evils I 
merited, and to separate me at otte from every connection 
which might tontrilmte to our union. 

Your departore put an end fo my delusion and- to my 
pteasurei ; I discovered, but tob late, the chimeras which 
had imposed upon me. I perceived that I had fallal into a 
state truly despicable, and felt myself completely wretched ; 
wlnbh was the inevitable consequence of lore without inno. 
cence^ and hopeless. desires which I could never extingufd. 
Tortured by a thousand fruitless griefs, I stifled reflections 
which were as painful aS nnprofiteble ; I no longer kM^Lud 
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npon inyBelf as wdrtiij ^ oontideratioii, luid deiro>t«l mj 
KfiB to 'sditode for yon : i had no Jtmurav, but yours ; no 
iiope, bnt IB your Inf^aesB ; aad (the saatiiiveats wliieh yoi 
commiiiiicated were aOtrnke capabla of afibcting me. 

Lovie did not make me Umd to ywir fanlts, lint it made 
4hme faults dear to me ; and its delwsiiin yf^ ^tp^ jgytfalj 
tj^ had yon been more perfect, I should haro JjBgedjroc 
less. I iras ao stranger to yonr heart, or your impetttosity 
of temper. I was sensible, tliat witii more oenrage than I, 
yvu had less paiienoe, and that the afflictiou which oppres. 
•sed my sonl, wonid drite yonn to despair. It was far ties 
yeasoa I ahrajrs caaseftdly Icept my father's pranise a secret 
from yon ; and at oar parting, takii^ adFanXnge of Lord 
B— '8 seal for ^onr inAerittt, and witth a view to make yea 
more atteirtif« ta yonr own welfare, flattened yoa: with >a 
hope which I myself did not entertain* Yet more ; apprised 
of the danger which threatemd ns, i took the oaiy precantion 
for onr mtrtnal security, and, by a solemn eapigement, 
liaying made you, as much as possible, master nf nrf wili, I 
hoped to inspire yon witii confidence^ and mysdf with for. 
•titnde^ by means of a promise which I nerer dunt iMate, 
and wbich might ensure your peace of mfaid. I own it was 
a needless obligation, and yet I ahouid never ha^e infringed 
it. Virtue is so essential to cmr souls^ that whmi we have 
once abandoned that which is real, we presently fashion aao. 
tker after the same modd, and keep the more strongly at- 
tached Co this substitute, because, peihaps, It is of ovr own 
eleodiM). 

i need not tell you what pertiiHbation I felt alHer your 
departure. The worst of my appreiiensions was the dread 
of being fersaken. The place of your residence made me 
tremble.^ Your manner of lirhig increased my t^ror ; I 
imagined that i already saw you debased into a man «f in- 
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tnig^qe. ▲« ignomii^ of. &m natare touched me move sensibly 
tbsuk ail isy -aiBictioin. 9* I bad rather haVe seen you wretched 
than dmtemptible ; after so many troubles to which I had' 
been imired^ yoar dishonoitr was the only one I could not 
«Dppoct. 

My apprehoBsioos, whioh the style of your letters con. 
firmed^ were quickly removed ; and that by such means as 
would havemade any other completely uneasy. I alBide to the 
disorderly course of life into which you was seduced, 
and of which your ready and frank confession wa^, of all the 
proofs of yOur sincerity, that which aifected me most sensibly* 
I knew yeu too well to- be ignorant what such a confession 
noist have- cost you, eren if I had been no longer dear to 
you* I' perceived that Ioto atone had triumphed orer shame, 
and extorted U fr^n jou* I concluded thsrf; a heart so sin. 
cere was incapable of disguised ii^delky ; I discovered less 
guik in your fkilittg) tiian merit in the confession ; and 
calling to mindyonr former engagements, was entirely cured' 
of jealousy. 

And yet, my worthy friend, mycure did not increase my 
felicity ; for one torment less, a thousand others rose up in. 
cessaatly, and' I Was never more sensible of tiie foUy of 
seekitiig tiiat repose in an unsetded mind, which nothing but 
prudence can ^stow. I had, for a long time, secretly 
lamented the best of mothers, who insensibly wasted by a 
fatal 0ecay» B«di, whom the unhappy consequence of my 
mtscbnduot c^liged me to make my confidant, betrayed me, 
and discovered our mutual love and my frailty to my mother. 
I had just received your letters from my fcousin when they 
were seieed* The prooft were too convincing; grief de- 
prived' her of tiie little strength her illness had left her; I 
thonght I should have expired at her feet with remorse. So 
Sxn ftomdansigoiiig n^ to the death I merited, she concealed- 
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mj shame, and was contented to bemoan my £yi. £«en yop, 
who had so ungratefully abused her kindness, was not odious 
to her. I. was witness. to the effect which your letter pro- 
duced on her tender and affectionate mind. Alas ! she wished 
for your happiness and mine. She attempted more than once 
— ^but why should I recall a hope which is now for erer ex. 
tlnguished ? Heaven decreed it otherwise. She dosed her 
melancholy days with the afflicting consideration of being 
unable to move a ri^d husband, and of leaving a daughter 
behind her so little worthy of svich a parent. 

Oppressed with such a cruejl loss, my soul had no other 
strength than what it. rc<:eived. from that impression: the 
voice of nature uttered groans which stifled the mnrmprs of 
love. I regarded the ^uthpv of my. troubles with a kind of 
horror, I endeavoured to stifle the detestable passion which, 
had brought thuem upon, me, and to renounce yon. for ever. 
This, no doubt, was what I oiight tq have done s had I not 
sufficient cause of lamentation the remainder of my days, 
without being in continual quest of new subjects of affliction ? 
Every thing seemed to favour my resolution* If peielancholy 
softens the mind^ deep affliction hardens it. The remembrance 
of my dying mother efiaced your image; we were distant 
from each other ; hope bad .entirely abandoned .me ; my in- 
comparable friend was never mo|-e great or.. more. deserving 
whoUy to engross my heart. . Her vurtue, her discretion, her 
friendship^ her tender caresses, seemed to ha^e purified it ; 
I thought I had forgotten you, and. imagined myself cured. 
But it was too late ; what I took for the ii^difler^nce of. ex^ 
tlnguished love was nothing but the heaviness of despair. 

As a sick man, who falls into a weak state, when free from 
pain, is suddenly revived by more acute sensatipns, so I 
quickly perceived, all my troubles. reqewed when.piy father 
acquainted me withM, Wolmar's approaching return* Invin- 
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ctbie lore Hntm gsre me incredible strength. For the first 4 
time, I Yentared to oppose my iktiier to his face. I frankly / 
protested that. I could nerer like M. Wolmar ; that I was 
determined to die single ; tiiat he was master of my life, but 
not of my affections, and that nothing conld erer make me 
alter my resolution. I need not describe the rage he was in^ 
nor the treatment I was obliged to endure. I. was immore. 
able :' my timidity once vanquished, carried me to the other 
extreme, and if my tone was less imperious than my father's, 
it was nevertheless equally resolute. 

He fonnd that I was determined, and timt he should make 
no impression on me by dint of authority. For a minute I 
thought myeelf freed from his persecution. But what became ( 
of me, when on a sadden I saw the most rigid fiither softened 
into tears, and prostrate at my feet ! Without suffering me 
to rise, Im embraced my knees, and fixing his streaming eyes 
onvmine, he addressed himself to me in a plaintiTe voice, 
whkh still rnnnmin in my ears. ^^ O my child ! hare some 
respect for the grey hairs of your unhappy father ; do not 
send me with sorrow to the grave, after her who bore thee. 
Win EAoisa be the death of all her family V* 

linagiae my grief and astonishment. That attitude, that 
tone, that gesture, those words, that horrible idea, over. 
poweMd me to that degree, that I dropped half dead into 
his arms, and . it was not till after repeated sobs, which for 
some time stifled utterance, that i was able to answer him in 
a laint and faltering voice : ^^ O my; father, I was armed 
against your menaces, but I am not proof against your tears. 
Yon will be the death of your daughter." 

We were both of us in such violent agitation, that it was 
a long while before we recovered. In the mean time, re« 
collecting his last words, I oenclttded that he was better in^ 
formed of tiio partienlatatif my coadnct than I had imagined, 
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sad beiiig resolTed to tarn ^08e cfrcimnteiief ••# iHfonMition 
against bim,.! waib preparing^ at tbe liasaMf of 1117 life, to 
make a eonfession which I had toe long deferrNT, when he 
hastily interrupted me* and, as if ie had foreseen and draided 
what I was going to declare, spoke to me in the Mlowing 
teran; 

^ I know yon have encouraged inclinations nnworthj a 
^^ girl of jour birth* It is time to saorifioe to doty' and 
^^ honour a shamefnl passion, which you shall never gmtify 
<< but at the expence of my life. Attend to wliat yonr fo« 
^ tfaer's lionottr, and your own,, require of you, and then 
^ determine for yonrseif. 

^^ M. Wolmar is of noble extraction, one who is dis« 
^^ tinguisfaed by all the accomplishments raqaisile to maintaia 
^ hb dignity ; one who enjoys the piddic esteem, and who 
^ deserres it. I am indebted to him for my life ; and you 
^^ are no stranger to the engagement' I have concinded with 
*' him : you are farther to understand^ timt, on his retam 
<^ home to settle his coocems, he found himself involved by 
*^ ah unfortunate turn of aflbirs : he had lost the greatest 
^^ part of his esthte, and it wis by singular good luck that . 
^^ he himself escaped from exile to Siberia : he is coming 
^< back with the melancholy wreck of his fortune, upon the 
<^ strength of his friend^s word^ which nevev yet was for. 
<^ felted. Ten me, now, in what muiner I shall rec^ve hin 
^^ on his return i Shall I say t6 him, Sir, I promised yoa 
'* my daughter wlule you were in affluent circuaistances, but 
^^ now your fortune is ruined, I must retract my word, for 
*^ my daughter will never be yoor's !' If I do not express my 
^ refusal m these words, it will be interpreted in this manner. 
<^ To allege your pre<.engagement will be considered as a 
^ pretence, or it will be impvted as an addkional disgrace 
<^ to me, and we shall pass,^ you fbr an abandoned girl, and 
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<< I for a diflkonest bmui, who has sacrifieed his word and 
^^ honour to sordid interest, and has added ingratitude to 
^^ infidelity. My dear child, I have lived too long now to 
^^ close an unblembhed life with infkmy, and sixty years 
^^ spent with honour are not to be prostitoted in a quarter 
<^ of an hour. 

^< You perceire, therefore, (continued he,) how unreason. 
^^ able is every objection which you can offer. Judge whether 
<^ the giddy passion of youth, whether the attachments which 
« modesty disavows, are to be put in competition with the 
'^ duty of a child, and the honour by which a parent stands 
<^ bound. If the dispute were, which of us should fall a 
^^ victim to the liappiness of the other, my tenderness would 
^< challenge the right of malung that sacrifice to affection ; 
^^ but honour, my child, calls upon me, and that always de. 
<^ termines the resolution of him whose blood you inherit." 

I was not without a pertinent answer to these remon. 
strances ; but my ftither*s prejudices confirmed him in his 
prindpleS) so different from mine, that reasons, which ap- 
peared to me unanswerable, would not have had the least 
weight with him. Besides, not knowing whence he had 
gathered the intelligence he seemed to have gained with re. 
spect to my conduct, or how far his information extended ; 
apprehending likewise, by his eagerness to interrupt me, 
that he had formed his resolution with regard to the matter I 
was going to communicate ; and above all, being restrained 
by a sense of shame which I could never subdue, I rather 
chose to avail myself of aa excuse, which I thought would 
have greater weight, as it squared more with my fother's pe. 
culiarity of thinking. I, thenfore, made a frank declaration 
of the engagement I had made with you : I protested that I 
would never be folse to my word, and that, whatever was 
the consequence, 1 would never marry without your consent. 
You II. G 
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In trath, I was delighted to find that my scruples dU not 
offend him ; he ^reproached me. severely for entering intosneh 
an engagement, hat he made no objection to its validity. So 
exalted are the ideas which a gentleman of honour naturally 
entertains with regard to the fjuth of engagements, and so 
sacred a thing does he esteem a promise ! Instead of at- 
tempting, therefore, to dispute the force of my obligation to 
you, he made me write a note, which he enclosed in a 
letter, and sent away directly^. With what agitation did I 
expect your answer ! How often did I wLsh that ypu might 
shew less delicacy dian you ought ! but I l^new yon too well, 
however, to doubt your compliance, and was sensible that 
the more painful you felt the sacrifice required of yon, the 
readier you would be to undergo it. 

Your answer came ; it was kept a secret from me diiHn^ 
my, illness ; after my recovery, my fears were confirmed, 
and I was cut off from all furtbi^r excuses. At least, my fa- 
jther declared he would admit of no more ; and the dreadful 
expression he had made use of gave him such an ascendancy 
over my will, that he made me swear never to say auy thing 
to M* Wolmar which might make him averse from marrying 
me ; for, he added, that will appear to him like a trick con. 
certed between us, and at all events the marriage must be 
concluded. . . 

. You know, my dear friend, that my constitution, which 
is strong enough to endure fatigue and inclemency of weather, 
is not able to resist the violence of passion, and^hat too ex* 
quisite a sensibility is the source of all the evils which have 
afflicted my mind and body. Whether conttnued grief had 
tainted my blood, or whether nature took that opportnnity 
to purify it from tlie fatal effects of fermentatioB, however it 

* See page 08 of the present volume, .-.v 
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wa«9 I £Muid myself violently ditofdered at the end of bur 
conversation. When I. left my father^s room, . I eadeavonred 
to write a line to you, but found myself < do iU). that I was 
•obliged .to go to.bed^ from whence I hoped never to rise. 
Yon are too. well ac^ainted with the rent* , My imprudence 
led you to indiscretion. You came, I saw yon, and thought 
that I had only bcjield you in one of these dreams^ which du» 
riiig my delirinm so often presented your image before me. 
But when I found that you had really been there^ that I had 
«Gtualiy seen you, that being resolved to partake of my dis* 
temper, idiich you could not cure, you had purposely caught 
the infection, I could no longer resist this last proof ; and 
finding that the tenderness of. your atTection survived even 
hope itself, my love, which I had taken such pains to smo. 
ther, instantly broke throagh aU restraint, and revived with 
more ardour than ever. I perceived that I was doomed to 
love in spite of myself > I was sensible that I must be gnil^ ; 
that I could neither resbt my father nor my love, and that I 
could never reconcile the rights of love and consanguinity, 
|>iftt.at the expence of honour. Thus, all my noble sentiments 
were utterly extinguished ; aH my. {ncttlties were altertd; 
guilt WM no longer horrible in my sight ; I felt a thorough 
change within me ; at length the unruly traosportaof a passiott, 
reodejped impetuous by ppposition, .threw me into the misst 
^Lismal d^ection with which human nature was ever op^ 
pvessed ; I even dared to despair of virtue. Yonr letter, 
^whiph.was rather calculated to aifaken remorse than to stifle 
^t, put the finishing stroke to my distraction. My heart was 
^0 far depraved, that my reason could not withstand, the 
arguments, of your plausible philafiophj.; Such horrible ideas 
crowded-into my mind, as it hadne? er been tainted with befoee. 
My will still opposed them, but my im9ginatioii grew ^miliar 
with them, an4 if B>y soul did not harbour antic^ted guilt, 
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yet I was no longer nostreu of that noble fesokitioii whidh 
atone is ci^ble of resisting temptation. 

I am scarce able to proceed. Let me stop a wliile. RecaH 
to yoar mind tbose days of innocence and fefidty, wben the 
lively and tender passion with which we were mntnally ani-, 
mated) only served to re&ie our sentiments ; when that hc^y 
ardour contributed to render modesty mere lovely, and 
. honour more amiable i when our very desires seemed kindled 
only that we might have the glory of subduing them, and of 
rendering ourselves more worthy of each other. Look over 
our first letters ; reflect on tiu>se moments so fleeting and so 
little enjoyed, when love appeared to iis arrayed ia all the 
charms of virtue, and when we were too fond of each other 
to enter into any connections which she condemned. 

What were we then, and what are we now ?. Two tender 
lovers spent a whole year together in painful silence ; they 
scarce ventured to breathe a sigh, but their hearts understood 
each other ; they thought their sufferings great, but, had 
th^y known it, they were happy. Their mutual silence was 
so intelligible, that at length they ventured to converse ; but, 
satisfied with the power of triumphing over their inclinations, 
and with giving each other the g^orioas proofs of their victory^ 
they passed another year in a reserve scarce less serere ; they 
imparted their troubles to each other, and were happy. But 
these, violent struggles were too painful to be supported long ;' 
one mom«it*s weakness led them astray ; they forgot them* 
fl^es In their transports ; but if tiiey were no longer chaste, 
they were still constant ; at least Heaven and nature autho. 
fiseed the ties which united them ; at least virtue was still 
dear to them ; tliey still loved and honoured her charms ; 
they Were less corrupted than debased. Though they were 
less wortiiy of fbUcity, they still continued happy. 

What n^ are those afiectionate lovers who glowed with 
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m refined a passion, and were so seaaible of the worth of 
honour ? Who can be acquainted with tlieir condition, 
without siglungoTer them ?•— Behold them a prey to guiit. 
Eren the idea of defiling the marriage.bed does not now strike 
tiiem with horror**— they meditate adultery !— How I is it 
possible that they can be the same pair ? Are not their souls 
entirely altered ? How could that loirely image, which the 
wicked nerer behold, be efO^ed in ihfi minds where it once 
shone so bright ? Are not they, who have once tasted of the 
charms of virtue, for erer after disgusted with vice ? How 
many ages have passed to produce this astonishing alteration ? 
What length of time^could be capable of destroying so de« 
lighted a remembrance, and of extinguishing the true sense 
of happiness in those who had once enjoyed it ? Alas ! if the 
first step of irregularity moves with slow and painful pace, 
how easy and preci|Mtate are those which fellow I How great 
is the illusion of passion ! It is that which fascinates reason, 
betrays prudence, and new.models nature before we pe^ceiye 
tiie change* A single moment leads us astray ; a single step 
draws us out of the right path. From thait time an irre«» 
mtible propensify hurries us on to our ruin. From that time 
we fall into a gulf, and arise frightened to find onrselVes op* 
pressed with crimes, with hearts formed for virtue. My 
dear friend, let us drop the curtain. Can it be necessary to 
see the dangerous precipice It conceals from us, In order to 
av<Hd approaching it ?— I resume my narrative. 

M. Wolmar arrived, and made no objectloa to the aUe. 
ration in my features. My father pressed me. The mourn* 
ing for my mother was just over, and my grief was proof 
against time. I could form no pretence to elude my promise * 
and wiu under a necessity of fulfiUing it. I thought the day 
winch was to separate me for ever from you andfrom m3rself, 
would have been the last of my life. I conl^ have beheld the 
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preparstioiis for viy liinenil with less* horror tbui tiiose for 
my Wlirriage* The nearer <he fatal moment drew, the les» 
I found myself able 16 r6ot out my first affections from my 
soul ; my efforts 'rdth^r serred to ioflame than extingnish' 
them. At length I gare oter the fruitless stri^le. At the 
J!^T3j^^^Ji^likJjt9^J£&S^J^^ swear eternal.cjBiifit8ltC|Ubo^ 
another) my Iwart still yowed j|g|saLJoxe^t^-4lseo^ audi 
was catried to thetemfi^e as a polluted rlctim, which defied 
the Altar on which it* is sacrificed. 

Wh^ I came.^0 the ehtirch^i I felt at my entrance a kind 
of emotiob wltteh I had never experienoed' before. An ia^ 
conceivable terror seized my mind in that solemn and angnsl 
place, whidi was full of the fieing worshipped tiiere. A 
sadden hdi^r made nie Bhirer. Trembling, and ready to 
famt, it Was^%dU%uJjty I. j^ the.-altaiu Far from 
being composed, I f^nnd my disorder increase during tiie 
ceremony, aid every object I fo^eid struck me with terror. 
T)ie gloomy light bf the teoiple, and profound silence of tiMr 
spectators,^ thetr decent and collected deportment, the train 
of all my relations, the awful look of my venend>le - father^ 
aH contributed to give the ceremony an air of solemnity, 
which commanded my attention and reverence, and which 
made me tremble at the very though of perjury. I imagined 
that I beheM the instrument of Providence, and that I heard 
the voice of Heaven in tiie minister, who pronounced the 
holy liturgy with uncommon si^mnity. The purity, th^dig. 
nity^ the sanctity ol marriage^ so forcibly expressed in the 
words of Scripture, ^e chaste, the sublime ditties it. lUcadU 
cates,' and which are so important to the hi^puiess, ihii 
order, the peace, the bmg of human Hirture, so agreeAUo 
in themselves to be observed j all conspired to make such an 
impres^n-upon me, that.I feit a thorough revohition^withfar 
me. An invislU^.power seined suddenly to rectify titie dk^ 
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order of mj affectioiis, and to settle them accordtag to the 
lawf of daty and nature. The Eternal and Omnlprefent 
Power, said I to myself^ now reads the bottom of my soul ; 
he compares my secret will with my . yerbal declaration ; 
Heaven and earth are witness to the solemn engagement I am 
goiimg to contract ; and they shall be witness of my fidelity 
in observing the obligation. What human duty can they 
xvgard^ who dare to violate the first and most sacred of all I 
'A casnal glance on Mr, and Mrs. Orbe, whom I saw opi» 
pORUe to^each other, fixing-their tender looks on me^ affected . 
me more fKiwerfully than all the other objects around me; 
O most amiable and virtuous pair ! though your love is less 
Ttolenty are yon therefore less closely attached to each other ? 
jy^iy and honour are the bonds which unite you ; affectionate 
fidiends 1 faithful couple ! you do not buna with that deb 
^jittriog flame which consumes the soul, but you love each 
^er with a. gentle and refined affection, whicb nouriidies the 
waitiAy whii^h prudence authorizes, and jreason directs ; you, 
therefor^, eujoy more substantial felicity. Ah I that in an 
union like yoiirs I could recover the same innocence, and 
atMa the same happiness ! If I have not like you deserved 
it^ I will at least endeavour to make myself worthy of it by 
your example. 

These seiitiments renewed my hbpes, and i^evlved my coi^ 
rage ; I considered the tie I was preparing to form as a new 
state, which would purify my sou^, and restore me to a jntt 
sense of my duty. When the n^inister asked me whether . I 
pcomised perfect obeg JAP**^ anil fi^^^U^^^ hhn wbcMu I re. 
oeived for m yjiusbandj I made the prbmise not only with my 
lips' but with my heart, and I will keep it inriolab^tUl- my 
dfStth. "^ ^ : 

When we returned home, I sighed for an hour's solitude 
and recollection, I obtained M, not without difficulty ; and 
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however eager I was to Hiake the best advaatage of it, I 
nevertheless entered into self.examination with relactanoe, 
being afraid lest I should discover that I had only beea 
affected by some transitory impressions, and that at the bet. 
torn I should find myself as unworthy a wife as I had been an 
indiscreet girl. The method of making the trial was t iir% 
but dangerous ; I began it by turning my thoughts on yon. 
My heart bore witness that no tender recollection had pro* 
faned the solemn engagement I had lately made. I could not 
conceive without astonishment, how your image could hav^ 
forborne its obstinate intrusion, and have left rae so long at 
rest, amidst so many occasions which might have recalled 
yon to my mind ; I should have mistrusted my insensibility 
and foi^etfulness, as treacherous dependencies, which were 
too unnatural to be lasting. I found, however, that I was 
In no danger of delusion : I was sensible that I still loved yon 
as much, if not more than ever ; but I felt my affection for 
you without a blush. I found that I could venture to think 
of you, without forgetting that I was the wife of another. 
When a tadt self.confession reported how dear yon was to 
me, my heart was affected, but my conscience and my senses 
were composed, and from that moment I perceived that my 
mind was changed in reality. What a torrent of pure joy 
then rushed into my soul ! What tranquil sensations, so long 
effaced, then began to revise a heart which ignominy had 
stained, and to diffuse an unusual serenity through my whole 
frame ! I seemed as if I had been new born, and fancied that 
I was entering into another life. .Qge ntle and balm y virtne.! 
I am regenerat^y[or li^ thou alone canst make life dear 
to^nSeflto thee alone I consecnite my being. Oh! I have 
too fatally experienced the loss of thee, eveFto abandon thee 
a second time. 
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In the rapture of so great, so sudden, so unexpected a 
change, I ventured to reflect on jny situation the preceding 
dajr : I trembled, on thinking to what a state of unworthy 
debasement I had been reduced by forgetting what I owed to 
njself ; and I shuddered at all the dangers I had run since 
my first step of deTiation. What a happj reyolutlon of mind^ 
enabled me to discoyer the horror of the crime which threw 
temptation before me ; and how did the love of discretion re. 
Tive within me ! By what uncommon accident, said I, could 
I hope to be more faithful to love than to honour, which I 
held in such high esteem ? What good fortune would prerent 
your inconstancy or my own from deliveriog me a prey to 
new attachments ? How could I oppose to another lover that 
resistance which the first had conquered, and that shame 
which had been accustomed to yield to Inclination ? Should 
I pay more regard to the rights of extinguished love, than I 
did to the claim of virtue, while it maintained its full empire 
in my soul ? What security could I have to love no other 
but you, except that inward assurance which deceives all 
lovers, who swear eternal constancy, and inconsiderately 
perjure themselves upon every change of their afiections i 
Thus, one deviation from virtue would have led to another ; 
and vice grown habitual, would no longer have appeared 
horrible in my sight. Fallen from honour to infamy, with, 
out any hold to stop me ; from a seduced virgin I should 
have become an abandoned woman, the scandal of my sex 
and tile torment of my family. What has saved me from so- 
natnral a consequence of my first transgression I What 
checked me after my first guilty step ? What has preserved 
my reputation, and the esteem of my beloved friends ? 
What has placed me under the protection of a virtuous and 
discreet husband, whose character is amiable, whose person 
is agreeable^ and who is full of that respect and affection for 
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me which I have so little deserred ? What, in shbrt, eniables 
me to aspire after the character of a yiVtuous wife', and givei 
me courage' to render myself worthy of that title ? I see, I 
feel it ; it is the friendly ha nd -i vli it h has •^-eeiidoctod.iaic 
through Jthe paths of darkness^ that now remoy eg the Tcil of 
error from my eyes ; and, in my own despite, restores me to 
myself* The gentle voice which incessantly murmnred within 
me, now raised its tone, and thundered in my ears, at the 
Yery moment that I was near being lost for ever. The 
Author of all truth would not allow me to quit his presence 
with the conscious guilt of detestable perjury ; and prevendiig 
my crime by my remorse, hath shown ihe the frtghtliil abyss 
into which I vras ready to fall, gteynrf t^rQvjdenc e ! - it hb 
dost majfcp the fnaect crawly and the heavens r^olve, thoa 
art watchful over the least of all thy works ! thou hUst re- 
called me to that virtue which I was bom to rerere ! deign^ 
therefore, to receive from a heart purified by thy goodness, 
that homage which thou alone hast rendered worthy thy ac- 
ceptance. 

That instant, b^ing impressed with a lively sl>nse of tihe 
danger I had escaped, and of the state of honour and securiQr 
in which I was happily re.e^ablii^hed, I prostrated myself 
on the ground, and Kfting my sttppliant hailds to HeAven, 
I invoked that Being enthroned on high, Whose pleasure sup.^ 
ports 6r dtetroys, by means of our own strength, that freeJ 
will he has bestowed. I eagerly (said I) embrace the 
proffered good, of which thou alcme art the author. I will 
love the husband to whom thon hast attached me. I will b^ 
faithful, because it is the chief duty which unites private^ 
families, and society in general* I will be chaste, beeaitte 
it is the parent virtue which nourishes all the rest. I will 
adhere to every thing relative to the order of nature which 
thou hast established, and to the dictates of reason wydi-I 
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kttte dei:it«d tmrn tlnee. I reoonmend mj hmri to thy pro. 
tt^OB, liBd aiy dwires to thy gilidttice. Render all my 
»GlioD» . coBfomiBble to; my 8teadik»t will, ^hich is erer 
thw« ; «vd oerer more perdMt momentary error to tthimpi 
4lTer th0 settled choice of my life. 

BaTiog finished this short pcayer, the first I ever made 
wkiiti^ devotite, I idund myself confirmed in yif tuoos reu 
sDiafioiiS ; ttseemed so*easy and so agreeable to foUow ttieae 
dictates^ that' I clearly .perceiYed wher^ I mast hereafter re. 
sofrt for that power to resist my inclioattonsy which I couid 
aoidenve frommysell ' From .this new discoTery I acquired 
fresh confideBcey and lamented that fatal Uindoess which had 
SQ. l<»gj<|>fa;alrd it from mr, . I nerer . had been devoid ot 
religioii^ but perhaps I had better iiave bee^- wholly so', than 
. to have professed one which was.e&ternal and mechanical ; 
stud which satisfied the conscience witbout afl'ecting the heart t 
jone which was confined to set forms, aiid tadght roe to be. 
iie?e in Grod ati»tated hours, without titioking of hlhi the 
remainder of my time. Scrupulously attendant on public 
w^idiip, I • nevertheless drew no advantage from it to assist 
aaeinthe practice of my duly. Knowing that. I was: of a 
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latioli, and put my trns.thi m**<ms» - Not being able tore* 
Cii^tcilelKjipirit of the Gospel with the manners of the 
jmcid^ nor JfiUh. with works, I steered a middle course, 
wh kh sati sfied ^ vanity of my wisdom : I had one set of 
monms /or speculation^ and juiother.for pr a ct ice ; I forgot 
iaone place the opinions I formed in another; I was a de- 
votee at church, and a philosopher at home : alas ! Jl' was 
nothing any where ; my prayers were but words, my rea- 
soning mere soplnatry, nnd the only light I followed was the 
fidae i^nunering of an tgnii faiuutj which guided > met i» 
destmction*. 

Go 
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I camiot describe to yon how mucli this inward pvbcipby 
which had escaped me till now, fnade me despise those who 
had so shamefally misled me. Tell me, I entreat yon, what 
was the strongest reason in their support, and on what foa& 
dation did they rest ? A laTonrable Instinci directs me to 
good, some impetuous p«sion rises in opposition ; it lakes 
racH in the same instant, what mvst I do to deststoy it ? From 
a contem^ation on the order of nature, I discoter the heaw. 
iy of Tirtae, and from its general utility I derire its «xcel« 
fence. But what do these arguments at ail, when they, stand m 
competition to my pritate interest ; and which in the end is 
of most consequence to me, to procure my own happinesa 
at the ezpence of others, or to promote the felicity of o&ers 
at theexpence of my own happiness ? If the dread pf shame 
or punishment deter me from commktiog eiH for the sake of 
my own pritate good, I hare nothing more to do than to sia 
in secret ; Tirtue then cannot upbraid me^ and if I am d^ 
teeted, I sfadi be punished, as At Sparta, not on account of 
my crime^ but because I had not ingenuity to conceal' it* * In 
short, admitting the character and the loTe of virtue to be 
imprinted in my heart by nature, it will serre me as a rulf 
of conduct t}Uits in^ressioos are defaced ; but how diall I 
be sure always to preserve this inward ef&gy in its original 
purity, which has no model among sublunary beings, to which 
it can be referred ? Is it not etident, that irregular affectioiis 
corrupt the judgment as well as the will, and that conscience 
Itself changes, and in erery age, in cvhtj people, in every 
indiyidual, accommodates itself to inconstancy of opinion, 
and diversity of prejudice 2 

Adore fteSo p r e me Beings my worthy and pruldentigegtd ; 
with one puff of breath yon will be able, to dissipate those chi^ 
meras of reason, which have a visionary appearance, and 
which fly like so many shadows before immutable truth. No* 
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^ng ezlBfi but 1bpciii|^ liliii wbo is telf^eiMmit; It is he 
wliadifects the Uaadeacj of justice, Series the buis «f Tirtue, 
sod gires a reeompeiice to a short life spent according to hii 
will : it Is he who proclaims aloud to the gidltf ^t Aeir se^ 
cret crimes are detected, and gires assurance to the rig^te* 
e«i8 in obsciirit7, that tiieir ^rtnes are not withovt a witnesss 
it is he, it is his analterable substance, that is the true modc4 
of tiiose perfections of whidi we all bear the Image within 
us. It is in vain that our passions disfigure it; itsf traces^ 
wldch are allied to the In&tiite Being, erer present tiiemseltea 
to omr reason, and serre to rei-establish what error and law 
pefintare hare perverted. These (ttstinctions seem to me eZi^ 
trumely natural ; common sense is sufficient to pmnt them 
out. Every thing which we cannot separate firora the idea 
of Divine essence is Ood ; all tiie rest is ike work of men. 
It is by the contemplation of this dirlne model, that the soul 
l»ocomes refined and enSted ; thai it leSrns to despise low de^ 
sires, andlo tKiumph over base indtnations* A heart im« 
pressed with these sublime truths Is superior to the mean pas. 
sioas of human nature : the idea of infinite grandeur subdues 
the pride of man ; the delight of contemplation abstracts 
Um from gross desires ; and if the Immense Being, who is 
the subject of his thoughts, had no existence, it would nererii 
tlieiess be of use to^exeroise bis mind in such meditations, in 
order to make him more master of himself, more rigorous^ 
more discreet, and more happy. 

Do jofa require a particular instance of those vain subtle* 
ties framed by that selfLsufficient reason, which so vainly re^ 
lies on its own strength ? Let us coolly examine the argu. 
ments of those philosophers, those worthy advocates of a 
eiimi, which never yet sedaced any whose minds wete not 
previously corrupted. Might one not conclude that by a di» 
ract attack on the most holy and most solemn of all contracts. 
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thoie dangBToiis dliputaitt irere determined at one alroke fb 
anilSiHate hnnMui saciely In general, wldtk is fitended on* the 
faith of engagemtots? Biit let ns lionnder, I beteedi yo«$ 
hofw tkejr'ezcnipate sefcret adtdtery ? It is because, say tlicy^ 
no mischief arises from ft ; not eren to the husband, whb b 
ignorant of the wroqg. But can ^tey be certain that he wfll 
always remain ighorabt of the injury offered him ?' Ts it kciflt« 
ci«Bt to authoriiee perjury and idid^lity, that they do no 
wrong to others ? Is the mischief which the gutity do to'them^ 
seifes not Sufficient to creatie an abhorrence of guilt ? Is it 
Bo'cHme to be false to our word, to destroy, as far aa we 
are able, the obligation of oaths, and the most inric^able con* 
tracts I Is k^ no crime to take puns to render ourMvetf 
false, treadierous, and perjured i Is it no crime to form «t« 
tachments which oeeision you to desire the prejudice, and to 
wish the death' of another ? eren the death of one whom we 
ought to loTe above others, and with whom we hare sworn to 
live ? Is not that state in itself an eyi}, which is productive 
of a thousand c6nsequential crimes ? Eren good itrielfj^ if at.- 
tended with so many mischiefs,' would, for tfmt reason only, 
be an evil. * 

Shall one of the parties prefeiid to^ innocence, who may 
chance to be disengaged, and hare pledgedhis faith to n6 one ? 
He is grossly mistaken. It is hot only the interest of hus- 
band and wife, biit it is the common benefit of mankind, tha6 
the JigujJXJlLjligjjj^ HBSullifjli ^ Whenever 

two persons are joined together by that solemn contract ;: all 
mankind enter into a tacit engaganent to trespect the sacred 
tie, and to honour the conjugal union ; and this af^iears to b^ 
a powerful reason kgainst clandestine marriages, which, asr 
they express no public sign of suchun union, expose innoceot- 
maids to the temptation of adulterous passion. The pnbHc 
are in some measure guarantees of a contract whkhpoisaes'ift 
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their predeace ; and we xxmy Ttotore to ny, tbat tlie hoQow 
of a modest woman is nader the special proteetion of aU good 
and worthy people, Wboerer, therefore, dares to sednceher 
is criminal ! First, because he has tempted her to sin, and 
tHat ereiy one is an accompKoe in those crimes whieh ho per- 
snades others to commit : in tlie next place, he sins direct^ 
himself, becanse he Tiolates the pnblic and sacred faith of man^ 
trimonj, wilhoiit which no order or vegaiuky can subsist m 
society, 

Tlie crime, say they, is secret, consequently no injury can. 
result from it to any one. If these philosophers bellere the 
existence of a God, aad the immortality of the human soul, 
can they call that crhne secret which has for its witness the 
Bong principatty offended, and the only righteous judge ? It 
ia li strange kind of a secret which is hid from all eyes except 
those from which it is Our interest most to conceal it I If the/ 
do not, however, admit of the omnipresence of- the DiTkuiy, 
jetj how can ^bey dare to affirm that they do injury to no 
one ? How can they prore that it is a matter of indiffisrence 
to a parent to educate heirs who are strangers to hk blood ; 
to be encumbered perhaps with more children than he wonld 
otherwise have had, and to beobliged to distribute hb fortune 
among those pledges of his dishonour, widiout feeling for 
them any sensations of parental tenderness and natural af* 
lection? IC we suppose these philosophers to be materialists, 
we have then a stronger foundation for opposing (heir tenets 
by the gentle dictates of nature, which plead in every breast 
against the principles of a vain philosophy,, which have never 
yet been controverted by sound reasoning. In short, if the 
body alone prodttce» cogitation, and sentiment depends en.> 
tirely oo organizatiott, will there not be a more strict analogy 
beliween^two beings of the same blood ? Will they not have a * 
more violent attadiment to each other ? WiiL there not be a . 
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lesei^Iance between their souls as wbVL as their featcires, 
which is a most poffetfalinotiTe to inspire rautaal affection i 

Is it doingno injury, therefore, in your opinion, to destroy 
or disturb ^s nataral union by the mixture of adulterate 
blood, and to penrert the prind^le of that mutual affection 
which ought to cement all the members of one family ? Who 
would not shudder with horror at the thoughts of hairing oli« 
infont changed for another by a nurse 2 And is it a less crime 
to make such a change before the infant is bom ? 

If I consider my own sex in particular, what mischieft do 
I disoorer in this incontinency, which is supposed to 60 no in* 
jury ! The debasement of a guilty woman, who, after the 
loss of her honour, soon forfeits all other Tirtues, is alono 
sufficient. What manifest syn^ptoms convey, to a tender bus* 
band, the intelligence of that injury which they liiink to jus^ 
tify by secresy : the loss of the wife's affection is sufficient 
proof. To what purpose will all her affected endearours 
serye, but to manifest her indifference the more ? Can wehn. 
pose upon the jealous eye of lore by feigned caresses? And 
what torture must he feel, who is attached to a belored ob« 
ject, whose hi^d embraces, while her heart nsjects him ! Ad- 
mitting, however, that fortune should favour a conduct which 
she has so often betrayed, and to say nothing of the rashness 
of trusting our own affected innocence and another's peace 
to precaatt<nis which Providence often thinks proper to' dis« 

concert jet^ what deceit, what falsehood, what imposture 

is requisite to conceal a criminal commerce, to deceive ahus. 
band, to corrupt servants, and to impose upon the public ! 
What a disgrace to the accomplices ! what an example to 
children I What must become of their education amidst so 
much solicitude how to gratify a guilty passion witii impuni. 
ty i How is the peace of the family and the unicm. of the 
heads of it to be maintained? Whtet! in all these clrc^m. 
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stances does Ae hosimiid leeeiTe no* nyoqr? Bat who can 
make him recompenoe for a heart which shoald have been de* 
Totedtohim? Who can restore him the affiRtbns of a vaki* 
able woman? Who can glre him peace of nnad, and eonja^ 
gal confidence ? Who can cure him of his wM grounded sns* 
pLoions ? Who can engage a father to trast the feelings of na. 
tnre when he embraces his cMld ? 

With regard to the pretended connections which mi^ bo 
formed In families by means of adnltnry and infid^ty, it 
cannot be considered as a serions aignmenty but rather as an 
absurd and brutal mockery, which deier?es no other answer 
than disdain and indignation* The treasona, the quarrds, 
th^ battles, the murders, with which this irregularity has in 
all ages pested the earth, are sufficient proois how far the 
peace and union of mankind is to be promoted by attachments 
founded in guilt. If any. social principle reatdts from thia 
Tile and desftodxle commerce, it may be compared to thai 
which unites a band ol robbers, and which ou^t to be da* 
stroyed and aanuUed, in order to ensure the safety of lawful 
communication. 

I have endeaTOured to suppress the indignation whidi these 
principles excited in me, in order to discnss them with greater 
moderation* The mote eztnnragant and. ridiculous I iia4 
them, the more I am Interested to refote them, in order to 
make myself ashamed of havfaig listened to them with too 
little reserve. Youseehow ill th^ can. endure the test of 
sound reason; but from whence can we derive the sacved 
dictates of reason, if not from him who is the source of all i 
And what shall we think of those who, in order to mblead 
mankind, prevent this heavenly ray, which he gave them as «i 
unerring gnido to virtue? het ue abandon tills phUosophy of 
words; ktus distrust a fiiUaoious virtue, which underminea 
all other virtues, and attempts to vindicate evOTy vice, to an*- 
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thoriaetiie piadice of erery tpecies of gailt. Tbe siirMtr 
method of discdYorittg our doty is diligently tO' ezaliiine what 
is right, and vro cannot long continue the examination, wither 
ont recurring to. the Author of all goodness. This is what 
I hate done since I hate taken fiains to rectify my prindples, 
and improTe my reason : this is a task yon will perform 
better than I, when you are disposed to pursue the same 
course. It is a comfort to me to reflect, that you haTe fre. 
qU^tly liioi^liedmy mind with elerated notions of reli^on, 
aAdyott, whose hflart disguised nothing from me, would not 
hate talked to me in that strain had your sentiments differed 
from your declaration. I recoUect with pfeasure that con. 
Tersationsof this kind were erer delightful to us; — We neter' 
found the piresence of the Supreme Being trbuUesome: it 
rather filled ni wkh hope than terror : it never yet dis. 
BMtyed any but guilty souls ; we were pleased to tiiink that 
he was witness tft oufrintertiews, and we loTed to' exalt t^ut 
minds to the conteMplation of the Deity. If we were now 
and then abased, by shame, we reflected, that at least he watf 
privy to our inmost thoughts, and that idea renewed our 
traaqiullfty. 

If this coofidence led us hstray, nevertheless the principle 
on which it was founded is alone capable of reclaimiag us'to^ 
virtue. la it not nnwortiiy of a man to be alwa3rs at variance^ 
mith himaelf;tta have one rule for his aotibas, another fat 
his opinions ; to think as if he was abstimoted fromr matter, ta 
aet as if he was devoid of soai, and never to be capable of 
aptMro^inriattiq^usingle action of lus Ufetoliis own: entire -self? 
For ivy own part^ I think the principles of the ancients are 
sufficient to fortify us,, when, they are not confined to mere 
speculation. Weakness is incident to human nature, and the 
mevcifel Being, who mlide man ffidl^ will no doabt pardon 
his frailty |. but guilt is a quality which belongs onl^ to the 
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wicked, And wHl not remammipiiniilied by ilie Author of adl 
justice. Aa infidel, wlo is otherwise wtsU indhied, pioetlseB 
those Yirtues he admires ; he acts from taste, not from choice. 
If all his desires hai^ien to ber^^alar, lie indolges theUt 
witlioat reserre. He wooid gratify them in the same matf. 
ner, if they were irregular; for what should restrain lum? 

But hftjylin «i»Vnnw1Pilgg« aint ym iKipn #lin niwMwintI FAlftaB* 

of mankind, perceiT^s tliat ho.isdortiirtdjBMr jiohLec ppjrpow 
^.setf. An ardent wish to fulfil the end of his being animates 
his seal ; he follows a more cettsb role of aeiion thali ap. 
petite ; he loiows how to do what is right lit the expence of 
his inclinations, and to sacrifice' flie dcsiies ofJi i s h e art t o fte - 
xalLotda^. Sttch^injLdfatJbfend^ Is the hcroir sHcrifiee'ff^ 
_jr|ii1rfd fffiw ?w>th, The love wliich attached ns, would havo 
profedihe deH^ of our Uves; it sumred hope, it bid defil- 
aaceto tikne and absence; it endured erery kind of proof. 
.SfiLsyicrrsxpUsion oi^fatnoYer to kaive decayed of itself ; it 
wasw orthy to i)e A^g i jficedto -yirtne sJQne. 

I must dbsenre furtheri : AH circumstances are altered 
between ns, and jrour heart must accommodate itself to the 
change. Tjip wifonf M, ^^ipi^i^ jg ^i ypnr Eloisa ; yimr 
rhang n of n r-n fimenf nin i ii ^ ii d U i lu i jn .iIDinjnidnhir ; and 
it depends upon- your own choice to make ike alteration re« 
dound to your htaKKir, according to the election yon make of 
Ticeor Ttrttie. I recollect a passage in an author whose 
autliority yon will not controvert, ^jove, ss^ he, is 
dgatitwfft of it» grasfDiit rhartn Ehm: ll Js fttMJgpe^J^J 
jgniMW.-. T6 l>e sensHile of its trae value, it must warmi ibe 
heart, and ^xaltut, by raising the object of our desires.*^ 
Takie away the idea oC perfection, and you depriTe love of aM 
its enthusiasm ; banish esteem, and love is no more. How 
can a woman honour the man whom she ought to despise ? 
How can he himself honour her, who has not scrupled to 
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abandcm hersetf to a Tile seducer ? Thus they will soon co. 
tertam a mutual contempt for each other. Love, that celes. 
tial prindple, wiU be debased into a shameful commerce be. 
tw^en them. They will haTe lost their honour without at. 
taining felicity.* This, iny dear friend, is our lesson, pen. 
ned by your own hand : never were oar hearts more agree. 
aUy attached, and never was honour so dear to us, as in those 
happy days when this letter was written. Reflect then, how 
we should be Inisled at this time by a guilty passion, nourish, 
ed at the expence of the most agreeable transports which can 
inspire the soul t The horror of vice, which is so natural to 
us both, would soon extend to the partner of our guilt ; we 
riiould entertain mutual hatred, for harmg loved each other 
indiscree^-, and remdrse would quicUy extinguish affection. 
Is it not better to refine a generous sentiment, in order to 
render it permanent ? Is it not bettor at least to preserve 
what we may grant with innocence ? Is not this preserving 
what is more delightful timn all other emjoyments ? Yes, my 
dear and worthy friend, to keep our loTt Jpiwlable^ we must 
» renounce each other, IN^jjag^ fi%rg<rf g^l tij^f haB pagfH; nnd 
\ Ifontinvji&jjbe JLaT§£ „of m^^ This idea is so agreeable, 

that it compensates for every thing. 

Thus have I drawn a faithful picture of my life, and given 
you a genuine detail of every inward sentiment. Be assu. 
red that IJoxfLypja still. I am still attached to you witii such 
a tender and lively affection, that any other than myself 
would be akrmed : but I feel a principle of a different kind 
within me, which secures me against any apprehensions from 
such an aAtaclment. I perceive that die nature of my vfkc 
iion is entirely altered, and in this respect, my past failings 
ore the grounds of my present security. I know that scru- 

* See Letter XXIV. isl Vol. I. 
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puloQS deeomm «iid ike parade of Tirtae might reqaire more 
of me, and not be satisfied, anless I utterly forgot jou* But 
I haye a more certain rule of conduct, and will abide hj it* 
I attend to the secret dictates of conscience ; I find nothing 
there which reproaches me, and it neTer deceives those who 
consult it with sincerity. If this be not sufficient to justify 
me before the world, it is enough to restore me to composure 
of mind. How has this happy change been produced ? I 
know not how. All I know is, that I wblied for it most ar* 
dentiy. God alone has accomplished the rest. I am con- 
Tinced, that a mindongfex fl^mp fe^^i^^ eferl'emaiiuio^ and 
will neyer recover of itself, wwl^f ^inf ""fd'Bn T^yftlptfAtij 
some unexpected change of fortune and condition, entirely 
alters its connections. When all its habits are destroyed, 
and all its passions modified, by that thorough rcTolation, it 
sometimes resumes its primitiTe ^character, and becomes like 
a new being recently formed by the hands of nature. Then 
the recollection of its former unworthiness may serve as a 
preser^ive against relapse. Yesterday we were base and 
algect ; to-day we are spirited and magnanimous. By thus 
making a close comparison between the two different states, 
we become more sensible of the valne of that which we have 
recovered, and more attentive to support it. 

M y mn rrJHgpi hBs made me experience something like the 
change I endeavoured to explain to. you. This tie, which I 
dreaded so much, ha8.e|daicfttedD^^^ a slavery much more 
■dr^i dMj and m;^ husband becomes dearer to me for having 
restored me to myself. 

Yon and I were, however, too closely attached for a change 
of this Idnd to destroy the union between us. If you lose 
an affectionate mistress, you gain a faithful friend ; and what, 
ever we have imagined in our state of delusion, I cannot be. 
lieve that the alteratioa is to your pr^ndice. Let it, I con- 
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jure 7011, encourage you to take the same resolatfon that I 
hare formed, to become hereafter more wise and Tirtaons, 
and to refine the lessons of philosophy by the precepts of 
Christian morality. I shall never be thoroughly happy, un- 
less you likewise enjoy happiness ; and I am more convinced 
than ever, that there is no real felicity without rirtue. If 
you sincerely love me, afford me the agreeable consolation to 
find that our hearts correspond in their return to ytrtue, as 
they unhappily agreed in their deviation fromjt. 

I need not make any apology for the length of this epistie. 
Were you less dear to me, I should have shortened it. Be. 
fore I conclude, I have one fiivour to request of yon. M. 
Wolmar is a stranger to my past conduct ; but a frank since- 
city~ispart of ,the-4ttty X-owe-to-lum : I should have made 
the confession an hundred times : you alone have restrained 
me. Though I am acquainted with M* Wolmar*s discretion 
and moderation, yet to mention your name is always to bring 
you in competition, and Iwouklnotdoit without your con. 
sent. Can this request be disagreeable to you ? And when 
I flatter myself to obtain your leavf , do I depend too much 
on you or on myself? Consider, I beseech you, that this re- 
serve is incousistent'With innocence; that it grows every 
day more insupportable I and that I shall not enjoy a^ no. 
ment's rest till I receive your answer. 



LETTER CXII. 
TO ELOISA. 

And wilt thou no longer be my Eloisa ? Ah ! do not tell 
ine so, thou mo8t worthy of all thy sex ! Thou artmor^ mine 
thati ever. Thy merit (^ialms homage from the whole world. 
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•It WM thee whom I adored^ when I first becaaie sniceptifale 
of the. impressiooB of beauty : . and I. 9hali neTer cease to 
p,iore thee, even after death, if my soul stUi retains any re. 
•collection of those truly celesUal charms which were my sole 
jckl^ht when .living. The courageons effort, by which yon 
Jiare recovered all your yirtue, renders you more equal to 
^onr lovely, self. No, whatever torm^nt the sensaiion and 
.the confession give me, yet I must declare that you never 
.were my Eloisa more perfectly than at this moment in which 
you renounce me. Alas I I regain my Eloiaa, by losing her 
for ever. But I, whose heart shudders even at an attempt to 
imitate, your .virtue ; . I, who am tormented with a criminal 
liassion, which I can ndther support nor subdue ; am I 
the man I. vainly imagined myself to be? was I worthy of 
^our esteem ? what right had I to importune yon with my 
jcomplunts and my despair i did it become me to. presume a 
sigh for.you? Ah ! what was I that I should dare to love 
JSkMsai 

. Fool that I am 1 as though I did not feel myself sufficiently 
humbled, without taking pains to seek fresh circumstances of 
humiliation i Why should I increase my mortification by 
euumerating dbtmctiops unknown to love? It was that 
which exalted me; and which made meyqurequsl. Our 
hearts were blended, we shared our sentiments in common, 
and mine partook of the .elevation of yours. Behold me 
now sunk into my pristine , baseness ! Thou gentle hope, 
which didstso long feed my soul to deceive me, art thou then 
extinguished without a prospect of retumi will she not be 
mine ? . must I. lose her. for ever ? does she make another 

hKppy};,^—0 rage { O torments of heU ! O faithless ! 

4>iight you ever ? pardon me, pardon me, dearest madam I 

liave pity on my distraction ! O^ yon had too much reason 
when yon told me^ she is no OMwe— r-j^he is, indeed, no 
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more that aileetioiutte Eldaa, to whom I coald disclose efery 
emotion of my heart. How could I complain when I found 
myself unhappy ? liould she listen to my complaints ? was I 
unhappy ? — ^whatthen am I now i No, I will not make you 
blush for yourself or me. Hope is no more, we mustre- 
nounce each other, we must part. Virtue herself has pro. 
nounced tiie decree, and your hand has been capable of 

transcribing it Let us forget each otiier Forget me, at 

least. I am determined. I swear, that I will nerer speak 
to yon of myself again. 

May I yet Tentu^e^talk of you, and to interest myself hi 
what is now tiie only object of my concern i I mean your 
happiness. In describing to me the state of your mind, yon 
lay nothing of your present situation. As a reward of the 
sacrifice I have made, of which you ought to be sensible, at 
least deign to deliTer me from tins insiqiportable doubt. 
Eloisa, are you happy ? If you are, gite me the only com* 
fort of which my despair is susceptible : if you are not, be 
compassionate enough to tell me so ; my misery then will be 
less durable. 

The more I reflect on the confession you propose to make, 
the less I am inclined to consent to it ; and the same mottre 
which always deprived me of resolution to deny your requests, 
renders me inexorable in this particular. It is a subject of 
the last importance^ and I conjure you to weigh my reasons 
with attention. . First, your excessive delicacy seems to lead 
you into a mistake, and I do not see on what foundation the 
most rigid virtue can exact such a confession from you. No ' 
engagement whatever can liave any retro-active effect. We 
cannot bind ourselves with respect to time past, nor promise^ 
what is not in oar power to perform: how can you be obliged 
to give your husband an account of the use you former^ 
ipade of your liberty ; or how can you be respouBible to hun 
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for « fideliftj which you never promised to him ? Do not de. 
ceiVe yourielf, Eloiiia ; it is not to.your husband, it is to your 
friend, that you have violated your engagement. Before we 
were separated by your father's tyranny, Heaven andnatnre 
had formed us for each other. • By entering into other con. 
nections you have been guilty of a crime which love and 
honour can never forgive, and it is I who have a right to re. 
claim the prize which M. Wolmar has ravished from, my 
arms. 

If, under any drcumstances, duty can exact such a con- 
fession, it is when the danger of a relapse obliges a prudent 
wo9Uin to take precautions for her security. But your letter 
has given me more l^t into your real sentiments than you 
imagine. In reading it, I felt in my own heart how much 
yours, upon a near approach, nay, even in the bosom of love, 
would have aUiorred a criminal connexion, the horror of 
which was only diminished by its distance^ 

As duty and honour do not require such confidence, pru. 
dence and reason forbid it ; for it is running a needless risk 
of forfeiting every thing that is dear in wedlock, the^ attach, 
ment of a husband, mutual confidence, and the peace of a 
famOy.^--9ave you thoroughly weighed the consequences 
of such a step? Are you sufficiently acquainted with your 
hnsband, to be certain of the effect it will produce in his dis.^ 
position ? Do you know how many men there are, who, 
from such a confession, would conceive an immoderate jea. 
lousy, and an invincible contempt, and would probably be 
provoked even to attempt your life ? In such a nice exami- 
nation we ought to attend tp time, place, find the difference 
of «hanicters. In the country where I reside at present, 
such a confidence would be att^ded with no danger ; and 
tiiey who make so light of conjugal fidelity are not people to 
be violently affieoted hj any frailty of conduct prior to the en. 

Vol. II. H 
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gagement. Not to mention reasons which sometimes render 
those confessions indispensable, and which cannot be applied 
to jonr case, I know some women of tolerable estimation, 
who, with very littlip risk, haye made a merit of that kind of 
sincerity, in order, perhaps, by that sacrifice to obtam a 
conGdence which they might afterwards abuse at will. Bot 
in those countries where the sanctity of marriage is more re- 
spected, in those countries where that sacred tie forms a solid 
union, and where husbands hare a real attachment to their- 
wires, they require a more severe account of their conduct ; 
they expect that their hearts should never have felt any tender 
affections but for themselves ; usurping a right which they 
have not, they unreasonably expect their wives to have been 
theirs even before they belonged to them, and they are 
as unwilling to excuse an abuse of liberty as a real infidelity. 
Believe me, virtuous Eloisa, and distrust this fruitless and 
unnecessary zeal. Keep this dangerous secret, which nothing 
can oblige you to reveal ; the discovery of which might ut- 
terly ruin you, without being of any advantage to yonr hus. 
band. If he is worthy of such a confession, it will disturb 
his peace of mind, and you will have the mortification of 
having afflicted him without reason ; if he is unworthy, why 
will you give him a pretence for using you ill ? How do you 
know whether your virtue^ which has defended you from tiie 
assaults of your heart, will likewise support you against the 
influence of domestic troubles daily reviving? Do not volun« 
tarily increase your misfortunes, lest they become too power- 
ful for yonr resistance, and you should at length relapse by 
means of your scruples into a Worse condition thafa tiiat from 
which you have with so much difficulty disengaged yourself.^ 
— Prudence is the basis of every virtue ; consult that, 1 en« 
treat you, in this most important crisis of your life ; and if 
the fatal secret oppresses you so violently, wait at leasts 
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before you unbosem yourself, till time and length of years 
9ball have made you more perfectly acquiJuted with yoor 
husband : stay tili his heart, now ^affected by the power of 
your beao ty,- shall be susceptible of those more lasting im- 
pressions which the charms of your dispoeition cannot fall to- 
make, and till he U become habitaally sensible of your per. 
lections. After all, if these reasons, powerful as they are, 
should not convince you, yet do not refuse to listen to the 
voice which utters them. O £loisai heackea to a man who 
is yet, hi some degree, susc^tible of virtue, and who has a 
right to expect some concession from you at leart, in retam 
for the sacrifice he has made you to.day. 

I must conclude this letter. Ivfindthat I cannot forbear 
resuming a. strain to which you must no longer •give ean 
Eloisa, I must part with you! Young.asl am, am I already 
destined to renounce felicity ? Oh time neveip to be recalled ! 
time irrevocably past ! source of everlastiag sorrows ! 
pleasures, tran^orts, delightful ecstacies, delicious moments, 
celestial raptures 1 My love, my only love^ the honour apd 
delight of my sotil ! farewell for ever I . . 
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FROM ELOISA. 

Yoy. ask me, whather I am happy? The question atfects 
me, and by your, maniier of asking it you facilitate my an. 
swer ; for so far from wiahuig to banish you from my memory, 
as yQu desire ne, I conless that I should not be happy was 
your . afiectioQ iof me to cease : jet at present I am happy 
in nmt respects, and nothiog but your feBci^ is wauting to 
. ' H 2 ' 
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complete mine. If, in my last, I aroided making anjr men. 
tion of M« Wofauar, it was oat of tenderness to yon. I was 
too well acquainted witli yonr sensibility of temper, not to 
be nnder apiM^hensions of irritating your pain ; but yonr 
Si^citude with regard to my felicify oblfging me to mentioa 
him on whom it depends, I cannot speak of him without do- 
ing justice to his worth, as becomes his wife, and a friend to 
truth. 

M«.Wolmar is near fifty years of age ; but by means, of an 
unifannjnepilar cparse of life, and njirrfnity mv*- rnfflfri Jry 
dfSJf TJoWlit passioiinj he has preserved such a h§|^tl^xon8tl- 
Jntion,.and such a iajnd complexion, that he scarce appears 
to be forty, and he bears no symptoms of age, but prudeuce 
and experience. Ess countenance is noble and engaging ; 
his address open and unaffected ; his manner jather smcero 
tbftn concjte^uii ; he speaka--littlfi_.nQdjNri^^ 
but i^itliggydLany affioctation of being concise and -sententious. 
His behnrionr is the same to every one ; he neither courts nor 
dmns any indiTidnal ; and he never gives any prefereiice but 
what reason justifies* 

In spite of his natural indifference, his heart, seconding 
ray father's inclinations, entertained a liking for me, and for 
the first time formed a tender attachment. This moderate 
and lasting affection has been governed by such strict rules of 
decorum, and observed such a constant uniformity, that he- 
was under no necessity of altering his manners on changing 
his condition, and, without violating conjugal decorum, his 
behaviour to me now is the same as It was before marriage. 
I never saw him either gay or nwlaBcholy, but always con- 
tented ; he never talks to me of himself, and seldom of me ; 
he is not in continual search after me, but he does not seem 
displeased that I shonkl seek his company ; and he seems to 
part from me unwiUingly* He is serious wHhont disposing 
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others to be pttve ; onfte contrary, his Betealfy of lumnen 
jseems an inTilatum.to me to be sprt^tly ; and as the plea* 
enres I reUahare tbe only pkasores of wHiehl Iw is Buscepti. 
Ue^ an endearoar to amine myself is among the daties I owe 
to luim. In one word, he ^shes to see me happy ; he has 
not told me so, bat his condnct declares it; and to wish the 
happiness of a wife, is to make |ier really happy. 

With all the attention with which I hare been able to ob- 
serve hin^, I cannot discover any particnlar passion to which 
he is attached, except his affection for me : it is, however, 
so even and temperate, that one wonld condnde he had 
power i0 limit the degree of his passion, and that he had deL 
termined not to love beypnd the bounds of discretion. He 

is in reality what Lord B is in his own imagmation ; in 

this respect I find him greatly preferable to those passionate 
lovers of wiiom we are so fond ; for the heart deceives ns a 
thousand ways, and acts from a suspicions principle ; but 
reason always proposes a jnst end : the rules of duty which 
it enjoins are sure, evident, and practicable ; and whenever 
our reason is led astray, we enter into Idle speculations 
which were never intended to be objects of her examination* 

^M. Wolmag js cMfiL dsHght Ja^ obsefvatjoa^. He loves to 
judge of men's characters and actions. He generally forms 
his judgment with great impariaalii^ and profound penetra* 
JiMU If an enemy were to do him an injuiy, he would ds. 
CQSS every motive and expedieirt with as much composure as 
If he was transacting any mdhferent CMicem. I do not know 
by what means he has heard of you; but he has often spoken 
of you with great esteem to me, and I am sure he is incapable 
of disguise. I have imagined sometimes that he took parti, 
cnlar notice of me during these conversations ; but, in all 
probability, the observation I i^prehended was nothing bnt 
the secret reproach of an alarmed conscieiiee. Howovw H 
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be, in tiiis respect I did my duty ; neitker fear nor shame oc- 
. caponed me ta show an unjnst reserve • and I did jow jas* 
ike before him, as I now do him justiee before yon. 

I forgot to tell yon concerning onr income, and the ma. 
nagement of it* The wreck of M. Woimar's inheritance 
with the addition from my father, who has only reserved a 
pension for himself, make up a handsome and moderate. for. 
tune, whidi M.. W<rimar nlies with generosity and discretion, 
by maintaining in liis fuaily not an inconrenient and vain 
display tf lutary*, but plenty, with the real conveniences of 
life; and by difttlribii^ng necessaries among his indigent 
neighbours. The economy he has establishied in his house. 



* No association is more common than pride and'stinginess. 
We take (Vom nature, from rcil pleasures, nay from the stock of 
necessaries', what we lavish upon opinion. One man adorns his 
palace at the eipence of his icitchen : anotiier prefers a fine 8ef> 
vice of plafte to a good dinner : a third makes a sumptuous enter- 
tainment, and starves himself the rest of the year. When I see a 
sideboard richly decorated, I expect the wine to be very indiffer- 
ent. IIqw often iu the country,, when we breathe the fresh morn- 
ing air, are we tempted by the prospect of a fine garden ! we rise 
early, and by walking gain a keen appetite, which makes us wish 
for breakfast* Perhaps the domestic is out of the way, or provi- 
sions are wanting, or the lady has not given her orders, and you 
are tired to death with waiting. Sometimes people prevent yoitr 
desires, and make you a very pompous offer of every thing, upon 
condition that you accept of nothing. You must h&t till three 
o'clock, or breakfast with the tulips. I remember to have walked in 
a very beautiful park, which belonged to a lady, who, though ex- 
tremely fond of coffee, never drank any but when it was at a 
very low price ; yet she very liberally allowed her gardener a 
salary of a thousand crowns. For my part, I should choose to 
have tulips less finely variegatcd,^ and -to drink coffee whenever 
my appetite called for it. 
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bold is tkeimage of that Order which reigns in his own breast ; 
and his little .family seems to be a model of tl^at regularity 
which is obseryable in the gOTemment of the world. You 
Aetther discover th^t inflexible formality which is rather in- 
oonyenient than useful, and which no one, but he who ex. 
acts it, can endure ; nor do you perceiTe that mistaken con. 
fusion, which, by being incumbered with superfluities, ren. 
4ers eyery thing useless. The master's hand is seen through, 
out, without being felt ; and he made his first ' arrangement 
.with so much dilsc^etion, that every thing now goes on by it. 
«elf ; and regularity is preserved, without any abridgment 
,0{ liberty. 

This, my worthy friend, is a'&uccinct but faithful account 
of M. Wolfflar's character, as far as I have been able to dis. 
^cover it since I lived with him. Such as he appeared to me 
the first day, such he seemed the last, without anyalteration ; 
which ittduces me to hope that I know him thoroughly, and 
that I have no further discoveries to make ; for I cannot oon. 
ceive any change in his behaviour which will not be to his dis. 
advantage. • 

From this a,ccoant, you may anticipate the answer to your 
question, and you must think despicably of me not to suppose 
me happy, if hen I have so much reason to be so. What led 
me into a mistake, and what perhaps still misleads you, is the 
opinion, that love is necessary to make the married state hap. 
py. My good friend, this is a vulgar error ; honou)r,: virtue, 
a certain conformity, not so much of age and condition as of 
temper and inclination, are the requisites in the,conjugal state; 
nevertheless, it must not be inferred from hence, that this 
union does not produce an aflectionate attachment, which, 
though it does not amount to love, is not less agreeable, and is 
much more permanent. Love is attended with a continual 
Inquietude of jealousy, or the dread of separation, by no 
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means suitable ivith a married lif^^ which should be a state of 
peace andtranquiUity^. The intent of matrimony is not for 
man and wife to be always taken up with eadi 6ther, but 
jointly to discharge the duties of civil society, to govern theif 
family with prudence, and educate their children with discre. 
tion. lipyers attend. ti> nothing but each other; they are 
incessantly engaged with each other ; and all that they re. 
gard, is how to show their mutual afiection. But this is not 
enough for a married pair, who have so many other bbjects 
to enage theit attention. There is no passion whatevei^ which 
exposes us to such delusion as that of Jove. — ^We take its 
violence for a symptom of its duration ; the heart overbur. 
thened at such an agreeable sensation, extends itself to futu- 
rity : and while the heat of love continues, we flatter our- 
selves that it will never cool. But on the contrary, it is con. 
snmed by its owu ardour ; it glows in youth^ it grow6 fkint 
With decaying beauty, it is Utterly extinguished by 4he frost 
of age ; and since the beginning of the world, there nev^ 
was an instance of two loters who sighed for each othet when 
they became grey-hdlded. We may be assured that soon^lr 
or later adoration will cease ; then the idol wMch we wor. 
shipped being demolished, we reciprocally see each other in 
a true light. We look with surprise for the object on which 
we doated, not being able to discover it more. We are dis. 
pleased with that which remains in its stead, and which our 
imagination often disfigUires, as much as it embeiliidied it be. 
fore ; there are few people, says Rochefoucault, who are 
not ashamed of having loved each other when their affeetieti 
is extinguished. How much is it to be dreaded, therefore, 
lest these too lively sensations should be succeeded by an 
irksome state of mind ; lest their decline, instead of stopping 
at indifference^ should even reach absolute disgust ; lest, in 
short, being entirely satiated, they, who were too passionately 
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food ofeadiotker t6 Sov«n,9faoiddcoaie to hate eadi oilier w 
httsliandaiid ifrif« ! — Hy dear ifiend, jaa always appeared aaiii. 
able in my eyes, too fatally so for my innocence and repoee ; 
bat I nsTer yet saw yon bat in the character of a lorer ; and 
do I ^now in vhat light yon weald hare af^eared when yonr 
paanon was no more ? I must confess, that, when lore expores, 
it would sttHhare left yon in possession of virtue; but is 
that idone sufficient to make an union huppf. which the heart 
ou^ to cement i Ajid how asaay Tirtuoas men have jnade 
intolerable husbands ? In all tiiese reqpects fw may say the 
aameof ne. 

As to M. Wolmar, no delusion is th e foundation of dur 
mutual l&ing : we see each other in a true lig^t ; the senti. 
nfint which unites us is not the blind transport of passionate 
desire, but a constant and inrariable attachment between two 
rational pe^^ile, who b^ug desdn«d to pass the r^nainder of 
their lives together, are content with tiieirlot, and endeavour 
to make themselves mutually agreeable. It seems as if we 
«o«ld noit h«7e suited each other bettor, had we been formed 
•Oil f/arposia for ouf uuion. Had his heart been as tender u 
nine, it is impossible but »o much sensH)illiy on each side 
jswstsometfaes have dashed^ and occasioned disagreements. 
If 1 was as composed as he, there would be tpo much indif. , 
Jsimoe between us, and our union would be less pleasing and 
49PoeaUe* If he did not love me, we should be uneasy to- 
;gettier ; if hb love for me was too passionate, <he would be 
tronbleseoie to me. W e a f e e ac b of u s eT a c tiy^made for 
Aft ftthar 1 he instructs me, I cntivenhim ; «he value of both 
is increased by our union, and we seem destined to form but 
one soul between ns ; to which he gives intelligence, and I 
ikhreot &e vrill.^ Eveniw advanced age redounds to our com. | 
•niDn advantage ; for witii the passion which agitated me, it is 
«ctftiin:tiBd;hadiieiMBnyoungerIdbeiildha«'e married him 
H5 
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iN^hh more iinwillibgness, and my extreme i^nctance' would 
probably have prevented, the bappy rerolfitioD I have expe. 
rienced. 

My worthy friend, Eeaven directs the godd intention of 
parents, and rewards the docility of children. > G^ forbid 
that I should wish to insult your affliction ! Nothing but a 
strong desire of giving you the firmest assurance with respect 
to my present conditio it' conkl induce me to add what I am go- 
ing to mention. If, with the sentiments I formerly entertain, 
•d fpr you, with the knowledge I have si^e acquired, I waf 
once more my own mistress, and at liberty to ch<K>se a ha&. 
batid, I call that Being who has Touohsafed to enlighten Ine, 
and who reads the bottom of my heart, to /witness my aince* 
rity, when I declare that I should mak* didLce, not of yoo, 
bUtM, Wolmar. 

Perhaps it may be necessary, to complete your cure, that 
I should inform you of what further reiAains in my mind. 
M • Wolma r is much older than I am. If, to punish mj faiU 
ings, Hcayipn should deprive me of a worthy hnsbahd, whom 
I have so little de served, it is my firm resolution nev«r t» esr 
pouse an6ther. If he has not had the good fortune to meet 
with a chaste virgin, at least he will leave behind him a c»d. 
tineht widow. You know me too well, to imagine, that 9lU 
ter I have made this declaration, I shall ever recede from it. 

What I haVe said to i«move your doubts, may in soaie mea. 
sure serve to resolve your objections against the coofesfiion 
which I think it my duly to make to my husband. He is 
too discreet to punish me for a mortifying step which r^ent. 
ance alone -may atone fur ; and I am not more incapable of 
the artifice^ common to the women you speak of, than he is 
of harbouring such a suspicion. With respect to the reason 
"^you- assign why such a confession is ' needless, it is certainly 
sophistical ; for, though we can be under no obligation to a 
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husband, as sbcb, before marrisige, jet that does not anlhoHze 
one to pass upon him for what one really is not. I perceived 
this before I married him ; and though the oath which my 
father extorted from me prevented me from discharging my 
duty inthiff respect, I am not the less bkmeable, since Jt is a 
crifne to take an unjust oath, and a farther crime to keep it. 
But I had another reason, which my heart dared not avow, 
and which made my guilt greater still. Thank Heaven that 
^reason subsists no longer. 

• A consideration more just, and of greater weight with me, 
is the danger of unnecessarily disturbing the pe^ce of a wor. 
. thy man, who derives his happiness from the esteem he bears 
to his wife. It certainly is not now in his power to break the 
tie which binds us together, nor in mine to have been more 
worthy of his choice. Therefore, by an indiscreet confi. 
dence, I run the risk of afflicting him without any advantage, 
>and without reaping any other benefit from my sincerity, than 
that of discharging my mind of a cruel secret, which oppresses 
me heavily, i am sensible that I shall be more composed 
when I have made the discovery ; but perhaps he would be 
less happy ; and to prefer my own peace to his would be a 
bad method of making reparation for my faults. 

What then shall I do in this dilemma ? Till Heaven shall 

better instruct me in my duty I will follow your friendly ad. 

vice ; I will be silent ; conceal my failings from my husband, 

md radeavour to repair them by a conduct which may here^,. 

, after -secure me a pardon. 

^ To begin this necessary refer mation, you must consent^ my 
dear friend, that from this time all correspondence between, 
us shall cease. If M. Wolmar had regeived biy confessioB, 
he might have determined how far we ought to gratify the 
sensations of friendship, and give innoqent proofs of our mu.. 

H6 
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tnal attachment; but since I dare not consult him in llus par. 
ticular, I haye learned to mj cost how far habits, the most 
justifiable in appearance^ are capable of leading us astray. 
It is ^e to grow discreet. Notwithstanding IhtMnk my 
.heart securely fortified^ yet I. wiU, no JlpjigCT Tentdre to be 
JjQidge in my own cau^e^ nor, now I am a wife, will T giTe 
way to the same presumption which betrayed me i^hen I waa 
a maid. This is the last letter you will eter receive from me : 
I entrjeatypu neyerTo'y^^ Nevertheless, I 

shall always continue to interest myself with the most tehder 
concern for your welfare^ and as ray sentiment in this respect 
is as pure as the light, I should be glad to hear of you occa. 
sionally^ and to find you in possession of that happiness yo«i 
deserve. You may write to Mr. Orbe from time to time, 
when you have any thing Interesting to communicate^ I 
hope that the integrity of your s<>ul Will be expressed in your 
letters. Besides, my cousin is too virtuous md discreet to 
show me aaj|r part which is not fit for my perusal, and would 
not foil to suppress tiie correspondence, if you weire capable 
of abusing it^ 

Farewell, my dear and worthy friend ; if I thoujg^ tii4t 
. fortune could make you happy, I should desire you to go in 
pursuit of heir ; but perhajps you have reason to despise her, 
being master of suc^ adcomplishibents as will enable you to 
. thrive without her assistance : I would rather desire you to 
seek after happiness, which is the fortune of the wise ; we 
have ever experienced that there is no felicity without virtue ; 
but examine cardfuUy whetiier the word virtue, tbikeh in too^ 
abstracted a senile, has not more pomp than solidfty in it, aiid 
whether it ts not a term of parade, moVe calculated to dazsle 
others, than to satisfy ourselvOi. I shnddfer when I reflect 
that they nTho secretly mciditftted adultery should dare to talk 
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of Tirtue ! Do jaa know in what sense we understood this 
respectable epithet, which we abused while we were engaged 
in a criminal commerce ? It was the impetaoos passion with 
which we were motaally inflamed, tbat disguised its trans*, 
ports under this sacred enthusiasm, in order to render them 
mwre dear to ns, and to hold us longer in delusion. We were 
formed, I dare betieTt^ to practise and cherish real virtve ^ 
but we were misguided in owr pursuit, and we pursued a 
phanlom* It is time to recoTer from this delusion ; it is time 
to giTe up from a false guide which has carried us too far 
astraj. My dear friend, your return to wisdom will not be 
so difficult as you conceive. You have a guide within jour. 
s^f, who0e directions you hare disregarded, but never entire, 
ly rejected. Your mind is sound, it is attached to what is 
right ; and if just principles sometimes forsake you, it is be. 
cause you do not use your utmost efforts to maintain them. — 
Examine your conscience thoroughly, see whether yon will 
not discover some neglected principle, which night hav^ 
served to put your action^ tfnder better regulations, to have 
aiade them more consistent with each other, and with one 
commm object. Believe me, it is not sufficient that virtue is 
the basis of your conduct, unless that basis itself is fixed on 
a€rm foundation. QiH to your mind those Indians, who 
haa^aed the world is M4)ported by aigreat elephant, timteleu 
|Aant by a toiteise ; and when you ask them, on what ike 
torujist )reMs ? they can answer yon no fa^tiier. 

I conjui« you to regard the remonstrances Of frSendibipy 
and to choose a jufm cer^n^road to haj^ that 

i^chlAs so long nfisgnided us* I shril mcessahiiiy pray to 
Heaven to grant osipure fdioity, and I shall never be salMed 
tin we bodi enjoy it. And if our hearts, in efMte of our eu^ 
deaiiovrs^ reeaM the errors of our youth, let ike reformadoift 
they plrodiced at leaflt wairrant tiietvoollectioB, that we may 
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Bay, with*the ancient philosopher — Alas ! we. should have pe- 
rished if we had not been undone. 

Here ends, the tedious sermon I have preached to you. I 
shall have enough to l}^ hereafter to preach to myself. Fare, 
well, my amiable friend, farewell for ever! so inflexible du- 
ty decrees : but be assured that the heart of Eloisa can ne- 
ver forget what was so dear to her — Ah me ! what am I do- 
ing ? The blotted paper will inform you, — Ah ! is it not ex- 
cuseable to dissolve in tenderness when we take the last fare- 
well of a friend ? 



LETTER CXIV. 

TO LORD B . 

Yes, my Lord, I confess it : the weight of life is too heavy 
for my soul. I have long endured it as a burthen ^ I have 
lost every thing which could make it dear to me, and nothing 
remains but irksomeness and vexation. I am told, however^ 
that I am not at liberty to dispose of my life, without the 
permission' of that Being from whom I received it. I am 
8ensl|>le, likewise, that you have a right ov«r it by mOre titles 
than one. Your care has twice preserved it, and your good^ 
ness is its constant security. I will never dispone of it, till 
I am certain that I may do it without a crime, and till I have 
not the least hope of empioyiag it for your service. 

You told me that I should be of use to you ; why did yon 
deceive me? Since we have been in London, so fhrfrom 
thiukuig of. employing me in your concerns, you hiive been 
kind enongfa to make:me your only concern. How superflu- 
ous is your obliging solicitude ! My Lord, yon know I ab- 
hor a crime, even worse than I detest life. 1 adore tiie 
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Sapmeme Beitig-^-I owe etery thiog thing to you ; I hnye aa 
afiection for you^ you are the only persoii on earth to whom 
I am. attached. Friendship and duty may chain a wretch to 
this eartli ; sophistry ai^d vain pretences wiU nerer detain him, 
£niighten my understanding, speak to my heart ; I am ready 
to hear you, but remember, that despair is not to be imposed 
upon* 

You would hare me apply to the test of reason: I will; 
Jet us reason. You desire me to deliberate in proportion to 
the importance of the question in debate ; I agree to it. Let 
lis iuTe^tigltte truth with temper and moderation . Let us dis- 
cuss this general proposition With the same indifference we 
would treat any other. Roebeck wrote an apology for sui. 
cide before he put an end to bis life. I will not, after lusex- 
ample, write a book on the subject, neither am I well satisfied ' 
with that which he has penned ; but I hope in this discussion 
at least to .imitate his moderation. 

I have for^ long time meditated on ^i» awful subject. You 
must be aensil^e that I ha^e, for you knoir my destiny, and 
yet I am aliye. The morel reflect, the morel am convinced 
timt the question n|ay be reduped to this fundamental propo- 
sition : Every man. has a right by nature to pursue what he 
thinks good,, and avoid what he thinks evil, in all respects 
which are not iiyurious to. others. 

When our life, tkerefore, becomes a misery to ourselves, 
and is of advantage to no one, we are at liberty to put an end 
to our being. If there is any such tbing as a clear and self* 
evident principle, certainly this is one ; and if this be sub. 
Terted, there is scarce an action in life which may not be made 
criminal. 

Let us hesp'.what the philosophers say on this subject. 
Fir^t, they dinger life as something, which is not our own, 
because we hold it as a gift : but because it has been given us, 
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h it tidlfortliat r^Monotfowtt? fin BotGcd givtii tiMw 
tojAhiCb two aimft ? netertM^Vfr, wlieft they are under ap>.. 
preheimonS ^ a mortification, tlftjr ^o not scruple to ampvu 
tate dfie, or both^ M tiiei^ tie oocasfoa. By a parity of rea* 
ftoning, we may cooviiiee Hiose who beli«re in ibie inmorta- 
lity of tlie ttonl ; for if I saeiltlce my am to the preserT'adoii 
of something more precious, which is my body ; I haT« the 
same right to sacrifice niy body to the pmerratimi of some. 
Ching more vahfaMe, which isthe^hnppiness of ray eafat^ce* 
If all the gifts which ffeatM kas bestowed are natnmlly 4t» 
signed for pur good, they are certainly too apt to diange thdir 
nature; and Proridenee has endowed us with reason, that 
^re may ^scern tile difference. If this role did not antlio« 
riste ns to choose the one and reject the odier, to what uso 
Would it serve among mankind ? 

But they turn this weak olijedtion into n thousand duipea. 
They consider a man liring tfpon eaith as a soldier placed on 
<dnty. God, say they, has fixed youin this world ; why do you 
-qtiit your station wifhoiit hia leave ? But yo«l, who ai^e tha^; 
has he not stationed yOu in the town where fifu waa born^ 
Why fberefotedo yon quit it without his Icmte t Is notmlsmry 
oVftself, a finffici^nt peinnlBsion f V^hatefer etation Proridenoe 
has assigned me^ whether it be In a regkneat, or on tiie «artfi 
at large, he intended me to stay there while I tomd my at* 
tnaiion agreeaMe, and to leave it when at became Intolerable. 
This is the voice of natnro, and the voioe of Oed. I 
-agree thait we totlKt wait Ibr ain order ; but when I die«a na- 
tural death, €rod does not order me to quit life| he takes at 
linomme : itis by rendering life insoppottable, that he titders 
me to' quit it. In the first case, I resist with all my forae ; 
in the second, I have tile merit of obedienoe. ; 

Cam yon conceive that tere are some people so sbsimi as 
«o tirraif^ snioide aa a kind «f lebeUkm against Pw^ltnm, 
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by ttn attempt to fly from his laws ? But ir« do not put an end 
to our being, in order to withdraw onrselTes from his com* 
mands, hut to execute them. What! does the power of 
God extend no farther than to my body ? Is there a spot in 
the nnirorse, is there any being in the unirerse which is not 
anfcgect to his power ? and will that power hare less immedi* 
ate influence over me, when my being is refined, and thereby 
becomes less compound, and of nearer resemblance to th^ 
drrine essence ? No, his justice and goodness are the foun* 
datioB of my hopes ; and if I thought that death would with^ 
draw me from Us power, I would give up my resolution to 
die. 

This is one of the quibbles of the Phaedo, which, in other 
respects, abounds with sublime truths. If your slaTe destroys 
himself, says Socrates to Cebes, would you not punish him 
for haying uujuHtly deprfred yon of your property ? Pry. 
diee, good Socrates, do we not belong to God after we ar^ 
dead ? The case you put is not applicable ; you ought to ar. 
gue thus : if you incumber your stave with a habit which 
cmifinea him from discharging Ids duty properly, will you 
punish him lor quitting it in order to render you better ser. 
Tice? The grand error lifes in making life of too much im. 
portance ; as if out existence depended upon it, and that 
death was a total annihilation^ Our lifl^ is of too consequence 
in Use sight of God ; it is of no importance in the eyes of 
reason, neither ought it to be of any in our sight ; and when 
we quit ovr body we only lay aside an inconrenient habtt. 
Is this circumstance so painful, to be the occasion of so much 
disturbance ? My Lord, these declaimers are not ib earnest. 
Their arguments are absurd and cruel, for they aggrarate 
the supposed crime, as If it put a period to existence, and 
th^ punish it, as if that existence was eternal. 

With respect to Plat<^^s Phsedo, which has furnished them 
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yiiih the only specioos argument that has eter been adraiiced, 
the question is. discussed there in aTery light and deraltory 
manner. Socrates being condemned by an unjust judgment, 
to lose his life in a few hours, had no occasion to enter into 
an accurate enquiry whether he was at liberty to dispose of 
It himself. Supposing him really to hare been the author of 
those, discourses which Plato ascribes to him, yet belieTe me, 
my Lord, he would have meditated with more attention on 
the subject, had he been in circumstances which required 
him to reduce his speculations to practice ; and a strong 
proof that no valid objection can be drawn from that immortal 
work against the right of disposing of our own lives, is, that 
Cato read it twice through the very night that he destroyed 
himself. 

. The same sophisters make it a question, whether life can 
ever be an evil ? But when we consider *tfae multitude of 
errors, torments, and vices, with which it abonnds^ one 
Hfould rather be inclined to doubt whether it can ever be a 
blessing. Guilt incessantly besieges the most, virtuous of 
inaiikind. Every moment he lives, he is in danger of falling 
a prey to the wicked, or of being wicked himself. . To 
struggle, and to endure, is his lot in this world ; that of 
the dishonest man is to do evil, and to suffer. Inr every 
other particular they differ, and only agree in sharing the 
miseries of life in common. If you required authorities a:nd 
facts, I could cite you the oracles of old, the answers of the 
sages, and produce iustances where acts of virtue have been 
recompensed with death. But let us leave these conside. 
rations, my f^rd ; it is to you whom I address myself, and I 
ask you what is the chief attention of a wise man in this life, 
except, if 1 may be allowed the expression, to collect himself 
inwardly, and endeavour, even while he lives, to be dead 
to every object of sense ? The only way by which wisdom 



directs 'ns to avoid the miseries of hniiuui nature, is it not to 
detach ourselves from all earthly objects, from ererj thing 
that is gross in onr composition, to retire within ourseWes, and 
to raise our thoughts to sublime centemplatious ? If, there, 
fore, our misfortunes are derived from our passions and our 
errors, with what eagerness should we wish for a state which 
will deliver us both from the one and the other ? What is the 
fate of those sons of sensuality, who indiscreetly multiply 
their torments by their pleasures? They, in fact, destroy 
their existence by extending their connections in this life ; 
they tncl>ease the weight of their crimes by their numerous 
attachments; they relish no enjoyments but what, are sue* 
ceeded by a thousand bitter wants ; the more lively their 
sensibility, the more acute their sufferings ; the stronger they 
are attached to life, the more wretched they become* 
. But admitting it, in general, a benefit to mankind to crawl 
ppon the earth with gloomy sadness, I do not mean to in«. 
timate that the human race ought with one common consent 
to destroy themselves, and make the world one immense 
grave. But tiiere are miserable beings, who are too much 
exalted to be governed by vulgar opinion ; to them, despair 
and grievous torments are the passports of nature. It would 
be as ridiculous to suppose that life can be a blessing to such 
men, as it was absurd in the sophister Possidonlus to deny 
that it was an evil, at the same time that he endured all the 
torments of the gout. While life is agreeable to us, we ear- 
nestly wish to prolong it, and nothing but a sense of extreme 
misery can extinguish the desire of existence ; for we natu. 
rally conceive a violent dread of death, and this dread con* 
ceab the miseries of human nature from our sight. We drag 
a painful and melancholy life, for a long time before we can 
resolve to quit it ; but wheti once life becomes so insup- 
portable as to overcome the horror of death, then existence is 
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evklenfly a great e?II, and we cannot disengage ounelrei 
from it too soon. Therefore, tlTongh we cannot exactly 
ascertain the point at which it ceasei to be a blessing, jet at 
least we are certain that it is an eril long before it appears to 
be such, and with every sensible^man the right of qnittfaig life 
is, by a great deal, precedent to the temptation. 

This is not- all. After they liave denied that life can be an 
eril, in order to bar our riglit of making away with onrselyes ; 
they confess immediately afterwards that it is an evil, by re- 
proaching tiB with want of courage to support it. Accordnig 
to them, it is cowardice to withdraw onrselres from pain and 
trouble, and there are none bnt^dastards who destroy them, 
selves. O Rome, thod tictrix of the world, what a race of 
Cowards did thy empire produce 1 Let Arria, Eponina, 
Lncretia, be of the number ; tiiey were women. — But Brntas,' 
Cassius, and tiiou, great and divine Gato, who ifidst share 
with the gods the adoration of an astonidied world, thoa 
whose sacred and august presosce animated the Rmaans widi 
holy seal, and made tyrants tremUe, little did thy prood 
admirers imagbe that paltry rhetoricians, immured ia the 
duMy Corner of a college, would ever attempt to prove that 
then wert a coward, for having preferred death to a shameful 
existence. 

O the dignity and energy of yovr modem writers ! how 
sublitne, how intrepid are you witii your pens ! But, teH 
toe, thou great and valiant hero, who dost so courageondy 
decline the battle, in order to endure the pain of ttring tome, 
what longer ; when a spark of lire ll^ts upon your hand, 
why do you withdraw it in such haste ? How ! are yon tuck 
a coward that you dare not bear the scordiing of fire ? No- 
thing, you say, can oblige you to endure the burning spark. 
And what obliges me to endure life ? Was the CreatioB of 
ihan of more difficulty to Providence tiian that of « straw i 
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and is- not botb one and the other eqnaUy the work of his 
hands ? 

Without doubt, it is an evidence of great fortitude to bear 
with firmness the misery which we cannot shun ; none but a 
fool, howerer, will voluntarily endure evils which he can aroid 
without a crime ; and it is very often a great crime to suffer 
pain unnecessarily. He who has not resolution to deliver 
himself from a miserable being by a speedy death, is like one 
who would rather suffer a wound to mortify, than trust to 

the snrgeon*s knife for his cure. Come, thou worthy, — > 

cut off this leg, which endangers my life. I will see it dona 
without shrinking, and will give that hero leave to call me 
coward, who suffers his leg to mortify, because he dares not 
undergo the same operation. 

I acknowledge that there are duties owing to others, the 
nature of which will not allow every man to dispose of his 
life ; but, in return, how many are there which give him a 
right to dispose of It ? Let a magbtrate, on whom the wel- 
fare of a nation depends ; let a father of a family, who is 
bound to procure subsistence for his children ; let a debtor, 
who might ruin his creditors ; let these, at all events, dis. 
chai|;e their duty ; admitting a thousand other civil and 
domestic relations to oblige an honest and unfortunate man 
to support the misery of life, to irvoid the greater evil of 
dohig injustice ; is it, therefore, under circnmstances totally 
different, incumbent on us to preserve a life oppressed with 
a swarm of miseries, when it can be of no service but to him 
who has not courage to die ? ^^ Kill me,, my child, (says the 
decrepid savage to his son, vrho carries him on his shouU 
ders, and bends under his weight ;) the enemy is at hand ; 
^^ go to battle with thy brethren ; go and preserve thy 
^ ohiUren, and do not suffer^tlr^ helpless Uiker to fall alive 
^^ into tbe hands of those whose rations he has mangled." 
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Though huDger, sickness, and poTertj, those domestie plagues, 
more dreadful t&an sarage enemies, may allow a wretched 
cripple to consume, in a sick-bed, the provisions of a familj 
which can scarce subsist itself, yet he ^ho has no con. 
nectioDS, whom Heaven has reduced to the necessity of living 
alone, whose wretched existence can produce no good ; why- 
should not he, at least, have the right of quilting a station 
where his complaints are troublesome, and his sufferings of 
no benefit ? 

Weigh those considerations, my Lord ; collect these ar- 
guments, and you will find that they may be reduced to the 
most simple of nature's rights, of which no man of sense ever 
yet entertained a doubt. In fact, why should we be allowed 
to cure ourselves of the gout, and not to get rid of the misery 
of life ? Do not both evils proceed from the same hand ? To 
what purpose is it to say, that death is punful ? Are drugs 
agreeable to be taken ? No.; nature revolts against both. 
Let them prove, therefore, that it is more justifiable to cure 
a transient disorder by the application of remedies, than to 
free ourselves from an incurable evil, by pntting an end to 
life ; and let them show how it can be less criminal to use the 
bark for a fever, than to take opium for the stone. If we 
consider the object in view, it is in both cases to free ourselves 
from painful sensations ; if we regard the means, both one 
and the other are equally natural ; if we consider the repug. 
Banco of our nature, it operates equally onbothisides ; if we 
attend to the will of Providence, can we struggle against evil 
of which it is not the author ? Can we deliver ourselves from 
any torment which the hand of God has no^ inflicted ? What 
are the boun4s which limit his power, «nd when is resistance 
lawful ? Are we then to make no aHeraition in the condition 
of things, because every thing is in the state he appointed ? 
must we do notibing in this lile^ for fear of Infringing his 
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laws, or is it in our power to break them if we would ? No, 
ray Lord, the occupation of man is more great and noble. 
God did not gite him life that he should supinely remain in a 
state of constant inactivity : but he gave him freedom to act^ 
conscience to will, and reason to choose what is good. He 
has constituted him sole judge of all his actions. He has en. 
grayed this precept in his heart — <* Do whatever you conceive 
to be for your own good, provided you thereby do no injury 
to others.'* If my sensations tell me that death is eligible, 
I resist his orders by an obstinate resolution to live ; for, by 
making death desirable, he directs me to put an end to 
my being. 

My Lord, I appeal to your wisdom a)id candour ; what 
more infallible maxims can reason deduce from religion, with 
respect to suicide ? If Christians have adopted contrary 
tenets, they are neither drawn from the principles of religion, 
nor from the only sure guide, the Scriptures, but borrowed 
from the Pagan philosophers. Lactantius and Augustine, 
the first who propagated this new doctrine, of which Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles take no notice, ground their arguments 
entirely on the reasoning of the Phasdo, which I have already 
controverted ; so that the believers, who. In this respect, 
think they are supported by the authority of the Gospel, are 
in fact only countenanced by the authority of Plato.. In truth, 
where do we find, throughout the whole Bible, any la^^ 
against suicide, or so much as a bare disapprobation of it ; 
and is it not very unaccountable, that among the instances 
produced of persons who devoted thentselves to death, we do 
not find the least word of improbation against examples of 
this kind? Nay, what. is more, the instance of Samson's 
voluntary death is authorized by a miracle, by which he re- 
venges Mmself of his enemies. Would this miracle have beeA 
displayed to justify a crime ; and would this man, who lost 
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his strengtii, bj rafTcring himself to be sedoced bjr the allure* 
mehts <^ a woman, have recoyered it to commit aa autho. 
rized crime, as if God himself would practise deceit on men ? 

<< Thou shalt do no murder," says the Decalogue. What 
are we to infer from this ? If this commandment is to be 
taken literally, we must not destroy malefactors nor our ene. 
mies : and Moses, who put so many people to death, was a 
bad interpreter of his own precept. If there are any ex- 
ceptions, certainly the first must be in favour of suicide, be- 
cause it is exempt from any degree of violence and injustice, 
the two only circumstances which can make homicide cri- 
minal ; and because nature, moreover, has, in this respect^ 
thrown sufficient obstacles in the way. 

But still they tell us, we must patiently endure the evils 
which God inflicts, and make a merit of our sufferings. 
This application, however, of the maxims of Christianity is 
very ill calculated to satisfy our judgment. Man is subject 
to a thousand troubles ; his life is a complication of evils, 
and he -seems to have been bom only to suffer. Reason 
directs him to shun as many of these evils as he can avoid ; 
and religion, which is never in contradiction to reason, ap. 
proves of his endeavours. But how inconsiderable is the 
account of these evils, in comparison with those he is obliged 
to endure against his will ? It is with respect to these that a 
merciful God allows man to claim the merit of resistance ; he 
receives the tribute he has been pleased to impose as a volun- 
taiy homage, and he places our resignation in this life to our 
profit in the n^xt. True repentance is derived from nature ; 
If man endures patientiy whatever he is obliged to suffer, he 
does, in this respect, all that God requires of him ; and if 
any one is so inflated with pride, as to attempt more, he is a 
madman, who ought to be confined, or an impostor, who 
ought to be punished. Let us therefore, without scruple^ fly 
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firom all the evils we can avoid ; there will stilllie too many 
left for as to endare. Let us, without remorse, quit life it. 
self when it becomes a torment io us, since it is in our own 
power to do it, and that in so doing we neither offend God 
nor man. If we would offer a sacrifice to the Supreme 
Being, it is nothing to undergo^death ! Let us derote to God 
that which he demands bj the Toice of reason, and into his 
hands let us peaceably surrender our souls. 

Such are the liberal precepts which good sense dictates to 
every mra, and which religion authorizes*. Let us apply 
these precepts to ourselves. You have condescended to dis^ 
close your mind io me; I am acquainted with your un« 
ea^ness ; yon do not endure less than myself ; and your 
troubles, like mine, are incurable ; and they are the more 

- * A strdnge letter this for the discussion of such a subject ! Do 
iatn argue so coolly on a question of this nature, when they 
examine it on their own accounts ? Is the letter a forgery, or 
does the author reason only with an intent to be refuted ? What 
makes our opinion hi tiua particular dubious^ is tlie example of 
Hobecky which he cites,- aod which secmfi to warrant his own. 
Robeck deliberated so gravely> that he had patience to write 
a book, a large, voluminous^ weighty^, and dispassionate book ; 
and when he had concluded, according to his principles, that it 
was lawful to put an end to our being, he destroyed himself with 
the same cmnposure that he wrote. Let us beware of the preju- 
dices Of the times, and of particular countries. When suicide is 
out of fashion, we conclude that none but madmen destroy them- 
S^ves; all the efforts of courage appear chimerical to dastardly 
min^; every one judges of others by himself. Nevertheless^^ 
how many instances are there, well attested, of men, in every^ 
other respect perfectly discreet, who, without remorse, rage,, or 
despair, have quitted life for no other reason than because it was 
a burthen to them, and have died with more composure than they, 
lived. 

Vol. II. I 
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remediless, as the laws of honour are more unmutable than 
those of foriuae. Yoo bear them^ I must confess, with 
fortitude. Virtue supports you ; advance but one step far- 
ther, and she disengages you. You entreat me to suffer ; 
my Lord, I dare, importune you to put an end to yoar 
sufierings ; .and I leare you to judge which of us is most dear 
to the other. 

Why should we delay doing that which we must do at 
last i Shall we wait till old age and decrepid baseness attach 
us to life, after they have robbed it of its diarms, and till 
we are doomed to drag an infirm and decrepid body with 
labour, ignominy, and pain I We are at an age when the 
soul has vigour to disengage itself with ease from its shackles, 
and when a man knows how to die as he ought : when fiirther 
advanced in years, be. suffers himself to be torn from life, 
which he quits with reluctance. Let us take advantage of 
this time, when the tedium of life makes death desirable ; 
and let us tremble for fear it should oome in all its horrors, 
at the moment when we could wish to avoid it. I remember 
. the time, when I prayed to Heaven only for a single hour of 
life, and when I fthovld have died in despair if it had not been 
granted. Ah ! what a pain it is to burst asunder the ties 
which attach our hearts to this world, and how advisable it 
is to quit life the moment the connection is broken ! I am 
sensible, my Lord, that we are both worthy of a purer man* ^ 
sion ; virtue points it out, and destiny invites us to seek it- 
May the friendship which unites us, preserve our union to die 
latest hour ! O what a pleasure for two sincere friends volun. 
tarily to end their days in each other's arms, to intermingle 
their latest breath, and at the same instanf to give up the 
soul which diey shared in common \ What pain, what regret 
can infect their last moments ? What do ihey quit by taking 
leave of the world ? They go together ; they quit nothing. 
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THE ANSWER. 

Thou art distracted, my friend, by a fatal passion ; be 
more discreet ; do not gire counsel, whflst thou^ftndest so 
much in need of advice. I h ave known jppg ^er evils than 
j^ours. I am armed with fortitude of mind : I am an English- 
mao, and not afraid to die ; but I know how to lire and 
_giffer OS- becoiBOP a mm. I have seen death near at hand, 
and have viewed it with too much indifference to go in search 
ofit. 

It 18 true, I thought you might be of use to me ; my 
affection stood in need of yours : your endeavours might have 
been serviceable to me ; your understanding might have en- 
lightened me in the most important concern of my life : if I 
do not avail myself of it, whom are you to impute it to 2 
Where Is it? What b become of it ? What are you capable 
of? Of .what use can you be in your present condition ? 
What service can I expect from you ? A^ se^dk^s^grief rea* 
3en you stupid and unc oncerned, Tho^jjxLnQjBuux ; thou 
art^nothing. ; and if I did not consider what thou mightest 
be^ I cannot conceive any thing more abject* . 

There is need of no other proof than your letter itself* 
Formerly I could discover in you good sense and truthf 
Your sentiments were just, your reflections proper, and. I 
liked you not only fraipn judgment but choice ; for I coniLi 
dered your influence as an additional motive to excite me to 
the study of wisdom. JSut what do I perceive now in the 
arguments of your letter, with which you appear to be so 
highly satisfied ? A wretched and perpetual sophi^tfy, which 
in the erroneous deTiations of your reason shows the disorder 

14 
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of your mind ; and which I would not stoop to refute, if I 
did not commiserate your delirium. 

To subTert all yoiir reasoning with one word, I would 
only ask you a single question. You who believe in the ex.. 
istence of a God, in the immortality of the soul, and in the 
free will of man, you surely cannot suppose that an inteUigent 
being is embodied, and stationed on the earth by accident only ^ 
to exist, to suffer, and to die. It i& certainly most probable 
that the life of man is not without some design, some end, 
some moral object. I entreat you to give me a direct answer 
to this point ; after which we will deliberately examine your 
letter, and you will blush to have written it. 

But let us wave all general maxims, about which we oftea 
hold violent disputes^ without adopting any of them in prac. 
tice ; for in their application we always find some par. 
tieular cihiumstaaees, which make sudi an alteration in the 
itate of Aings, that every one thinks himself dispensed from 
ittbmittiilg to the rules which he prescribes to others;, and 
it is well known, that every man who establishes geaertd 
principles, deems them obligatory on all the world, Mm^elf 
excepted. Once more let us speak to you in paiticnlan 

Ybu believe that you have a right to put an end to your 
being. Your proof is of a very singular nature ; ^^ because 
I am disposed to die, (say you,) I have a^ right to destroy n^« 
self." Tbh is certainly a yeiy convenient atgument for 
rillalns of all kinds : they ought to be very thankful, to you 
Airthe arms witibi which you have furnbhed them : i&ere emi 
be no orfanes^ which, according to your arguments, may not 
he justified by the temptation to perpetrate them, and as soon 
a» the impetuosity of pasnon shall prevaU over the horktir of 
guilt, their dlspo^tion to do evil will be censideTed as a rij^ 
to cotkimit it. 

Is it lawful for you, therefc^re, to quit Ufe? I should be 
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^lad to know whether you hare jet began to live ? Wka#! 
W M yott place d hi>rt ftp ftgrth ttf d1^ m^thiag in thii vftfld ? 
_^dnotH^V!^l^jrhen it gave you existence, ^ye jou sonio 
^toskj»^jDplpyment ? If you haTe accomplished your day's 
work before eTening, rest yourself for the remainder of Ae 
day ; you have a right to do it ; but let us see your work* 
What answer are you prepared to make the Supreme Judge, 
when he demands an account of your time ? Tell me, what 

can you say to him ? ^I have seduced a Tirtuous girl : I 

have forsaken a friend in hb distress. Thou unhappy wretch ! 
point out to me that just man who caa boa^t tiiat he has lived 
long enough ; let me learn from him in what manner I ought 
to have spent my days, to be at liberty to quit life. 

Yon enumerate the evils of hiMnan nature.--rYou are not 
ashamed to exhaust common-place topics, which have be^i 
.hackneyed over a hundred times ; and you conclude that life 
is an evil. But search, examine into the order of things, 
and see whether you can find any good which is not inter- 
mingled with eviL Does it, therefore, follow that there is 
DO good in the universe, and can you confound what is in its 
own nature evil, with that which is only an evil accidentally-? 
You have confessed yoiirself, that the transitory and passive 
life of man is i^ no consequ^ice, and only bears respect to 
inatter from which he will soon be dismicumbered ; but his 
active aad moral life, which ought to have most influence 
over his nature, consists in the exercise of free-will. . Life is 
an evil to a wicked man ia prosperity, and a blessing to an 
honest man in distress i fbr it is not its cSsSnal modification, 
JNit its relation to some final oliject, which makes it either 
:good or bad. After all, what are these cruel torments whidb 
force yon to abandon life ? Do you hm^ne thtit under y6ta 
affected impartiality in the enumeration of tiie evils of this 
life, I did no|: discover that you was ashamed to.speak of 

I 3 
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your own ? Trust me, and do not at once abandon eveiy 
virtue. — ^Preserre at least your wonted sincerity, and speak 
thus open to your friend : I have lost all hope of. seducing a 
modest woman, I am obliged, therefore, to be a man of 
virtue ; I had much rather die." 

: You are weary of liying ; and you tell me that life is an 
eTil. Sooner or later you will receive consolation, and then 
you will say life is a blessing. You will speak with more 
truth, though not with better reason ; for nothing will have 
altered but yourself. Begin the alteration then from this day ; 
and since all the evil you lament is in the disposition of your 
own mind, correct your irregular appetites, and do not set 
your house on fire to avoid the trouble of putting it in order. 

I endure misery, say you : is it in my power to avoid 
suffering ? But this is changing the state'of the question : for 
the subject of enquiry is, not whether you suffer, but whe. 
their your life is an evil ? Let us proceed. You are wretched, 
you naturally endeavour to extricate yourself from misery. 
Let us see whether, for that purpose, it is necessary to die. 

liOt us for a moment examine the natural tendency of the 
afflictions of the mind, as in direct opposition to the evils of, 
the body, the two substances being of contrary natures. The 
latter become worse and more inveterate the longer they 
continue, and at length utterly destroy this mortal machine. 
The former, on the contrary, being only external and tran. 
sitory modifications of an immortal and uncompounded es- 
sence, are insensibly effaced, and leave the mind In its 
original form, which is not susceptible of alteration. Grief, 
disquietude, regret, and despair, are evils of short duration, 
which never take root in the mind ; and experience always 
falsifies that bitter'reflection which makes us imagine our mi. 
fiery will have no end. I will go farther ; I cannot imagine 
that the vices which contaminfite us are more Inherent in our 
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mtore tbaa the troubles we endare ; I not onljr belieye that 
tliej perish with the body which gaTe them birth, but I think, 
beyond all doubt, that a longer life would be tnfficient to 
reform mankind, and that many ages of youth would teach us 
that nothing is preferable to virtue. 

Howeyer this may be, as the greatest part of our physical 
eTilsare incessantly increasing, the acute pains of the body, 
when they are incurable, may justify a man's destroying him. 
self; for all his faculties being distracted with pain, and the 
eril bdng without remedy, he has no longer any use either of 
his will or of his reason ; he ceases to be a man before he is 
dead, and does nothing more in taking his life than quit a 
body which incumbers liim, and in wMch his soul is no longer 
resident. 

; But it is otherwise with the afflictions of the mind, wliich, 
let them be ever so acute, always carry their remedy with 
them. In fact, what is it that makes any eyil intolerable I 
Nothing.but its duration. The operations of surgery are 
generally much more painful than the disorders they cure ; 
but the pain occasioned by the latter is lasting, that of the 
operation is momentary, and therefore preferable. What 
occasion is there, therefore, for any operation to remove 
troubles which die of course by their duration, the only cir. 
cumstance which could render them insupportable ? Is it rea- 
sonable to apply such desperate remedies to evils which expire 
of themselves ? To a man who value? lumself on his fortitude 
and who estimates years at their real value ; of two ways by 
which he may extricate himself from the same troubles, which 
will appear preferable, death or time ? Have patience and 
you will be cured. — ^What would you desire more ? 

Oh ! you will say, it doubles my afflictions to reflect that 
they will cease at last ! This is the vain sophistry of grief! 
an apophthegm void of reason, of propriety, and perhaps of 
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linoetUj^.— WIhU: im absurd mottrettf despair is tl» hot^vi 
t«Mlttatliig misery^ J £Teaalidwiogifa».fantii$ttealr6fle€tioii9 
idio wouUL Bot cbiMase to increue the. present pain for « mo* 
aeot^ tmder tiie asf nmoce of pnttuig an end to k, ms we 
scarify a wound, in order to Ileal it I and adoHttiiig mj 
^lialmln gri^f^ to make us in lore with suffering, wtei we 
i^kade oaraehres from it bj pattii^ an end to eur beings do 
jpre 4iot at that instMit mcur ail that we ci^vrhend Kereafte 2 
Reflect thoronghlj, jonng man ; wliat are ten, twenty^ 
thirty years, in competition with immortality i Pain aod 
pleasure pass like a shadow ; lile slides mway iiLa& instant ; 
it h nothing of itself, its value depends on tiie use we make 
i^f it. The good that we have doi^e u aM that remains, add it 
is that alone which marks its importance. 

Therefore^ do isot say any more that. your existence is an 
^vil, since it depends on yours^f to make it a blessing :. and 
if it be ha evU to have lifed, tUs is an additioaal reason £er 
prolonging life. Do not pretend neither to say. any more that 
you are at. liberty to die ; .fof.it is as much as to aay tbat you 
iiave power to alter your nature, that you have a. right to re« 
volt against ^be Author of your being, and to frustrate the 
dud of your existence. But when y<m add, .Umt your death 
doea injury to no one, do ypU recollect that you makethia 
•declaration to your friend ? 

Your friend does Injury to no pne. I understand you! 
Ydu think the loss t shall sustain by your dei^h of no im. 
portance ! you d^m my affliction ^f no coasequeaice* I 

* Np, my Lord> we do not put an end to misery by these 
means, but rather fill the measure of afaietioiH by bursting asun- 
der the last ties which attach us to felicity. When we rcgrtt 
. what was dear to us, the grief itself still attaches us to the object 
we lament^ which is a state less deplorable than to be attached 
to nothiiig. 
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%itt «i^ to yon no more: the HghtB of frieiidslifp, wUch yon 
desfttse ; bat «re thevene oUtgations bHVL more deai*", which 
ought to indace you to preserye your life ? If Aere be a 
person in the world who loTedyon to that d^ree as to be nn. 
trflli^g to rarrire you, and whose happineA depends on 
yottfi^ do. yon think that yon hare no obligations to her ? 
Will not the ezeeotion of yonr wicked design disturb the 
peace of a mmd, which has been, ^nifch such difficulty, re. 
stored to its former innocence ? Are not yon afraid to add 
fredi torments torn heart of sach senribitity ? Are yon not 
apprehensaye lest yoor death should be attended widi a loss' 
more &til, which would deprive the world and Tirtue itself 
of its bii^htest ornament ? And If she should surtive you, are 
not you afraid to rouse up remorse In her l^som, which is 
moregrieTOUs to support than life Kself ? Thou ungratefal 
fiictod ! thou indelicate loyer I wSt <iieu always be taken 
op whrily wIMi thyself ? WUt tiioa Always think on thy own 
doubles alone ? Hast tiiou no regard for the happiness of one 
who was so dear to thee i and cannot thou resolre to live for 
her who was willing to die wtdi tJiee ? 

You taUc of the duties of a magistrate, and of a father of a 
iBmfy ; and because you are not under those drcomstancei, 
you think yourself absolutely free. And are you then undeir 
no obligatioDs to society, to whom you are indebted fthr your 
preserration, your taleioits, your understailding ? Do you 
Owe notliing to yonrnatlTe eoontry, and to those unhappy 
people Who may need your assistance ? O what an accurate 
calculation you make ! Among the obligations yon haye enu# 
tnerated you have only omitted those of a man and of a 

* Obligations more dear than those of friendship ! Isit a pbilo^ 
sopher who talks thus ?> But this affected sophist was of an 
amorous disposition. 

I & 
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chizen. Where is the Tirtaous [patriot, who refused tO: 
enlist uoder a foreign prince, because his Uood ought not to 
be spilt but in the serrice of his country ; and who now, in 
a fit of despair, is ready to shed it against the express pro. 
hibition of the laws ? The laws, the laws, young man ! did 
any wise man erer despise them ? Socrates, though innocent, 
out of regard to them, refused to quit his prison. You do 
not scruple to yiokte tiiem by quitting life uikjustly ; and yoa 
ask^ what injury do I ! 

You endearour to justify yourself by examine. You pre. 
sume to mention the Romans ! it becomes you, indeed, to 
cite those illustrious names. Tell me, did Brutus die a lover 
in despair, and did Cato pltinge the dagger in his breast for 
his mistress ? Thou weak and abject man ! what resemblance 
is there between Cato and thee ? Shaw me the common stan. 
dard between that sublime souji and thine. — Ah ! vun wretch^ 
bold tiiy peace : I am afraid to profane his name by a Tin* 
dication of his conduct. At that aognst and sacred name 
«Tery friend to virtue should bow to the ground, and honour* 
the memory of the greatest hero in silence.^ 

How in you have selected your examples,, and how meimly 
you judge of the Romans^ if you imagine that they ^thought 
themselves at liberty to quit life so soon as it became a bur. 
then to them.. Recur to the excellent days of that republic^ 
and see whether you will find a single citizen of virtue, who 
thus freed himself from the discharge of his duty, even after 
the most cruel misfortunes. — ^When Regulus was on his re. 
turn to Carthage, did he prevent the torments which he 
knew were preparing for him, by* destroying himself 2 What 
would not Posthumus have given, when obliged to pass 
under the yoke at Claudium,. had this resource been justi. 
fiable ? How much did even the senate admire that effort of 
courage, which enabled the consul Yaro to survive his defeat ? 
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* 
For what reasons did soinaoy generals T<4nntarily surrender 

tbemselves to their enemies, they to whom . i^oominy was so 
dreadful, and who were so.Uttle afraid of dying ? It was be. 
cause they considered their })lood, their life^i and their latest 
breath, as devoted to their country ; and neith^ shame nor 
misfortune could dissuade them from this sacred duty. But 
when the laws were subverted, and the state became a prey 
to tyranny, the citizens restimed their natural liberty, and 
the right they had over their own llTes. When Rome was 
no more, it was lawful for the Romans to give up their Mwe^ ; 
they had discharged their duties on earth ; they had no longer 
any country to defend : they were therefore at liberty to dis. 
pose of their lives, and to obtain that freedom for themselves, 
which they could not recover for their country. After having 
spent their days in the service of expiring v Rome, and in 
fighting for the defence of its laws, they died great and vir- 
tuous, as they had lived, and their death was an additional 
tribute to the glory of the Roman name, since none of them 
beheld a sight above all others most dishonourable, that of a 
true citizen stooping to an usurper. 

But thou, what art thou ? What hast thou done ? Dost 
thou think to excuse thyself on account of thy obscurity ? 
Does thy weakness eslempt thee from thy duty, and because 
thou hast neither rank nor distinction in thy country, art 
thou less subject to the laws ? It becomes you vastly to pre- 
sume to talk of dying, while you owe the service of your life 
to your equals.-— Know, that a death, such as you meditate, 
is shameful and surreptitious. It is a theft committed on 
muiklnd in general. Before yoi;i quit life, return the bene- 
fits you have received from every individual. But, ^ you say, 
I have no attachments ; I am useless in the world. O thou 
young philosopher ! art thou ignorant .that thou canst not 
move a single step without finding some dufy to fulfil ; and 

16 ^ 
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tiMt enry mail is useful to soctety^ eren {ijr means of las 

Hear me, thott rash joung man ! ilwQ art ^r to me. I 

• commiserail^ ihy errors. If tiie least sense of virtue still re. 

flotehis in tliy bi%ast, aitteiHi, and let me teaek thee to be 

rcoacUed to life, — WheneTer tlioii«rt tempted to qnit it, say 

to tiijsetf ^^ Let me at least do one good action l>efore. I 

^." Tiien go in search for one in a state of indigence^ 
iHiamthou mayest refief e ; for one under misfortnnes, irhom 
tbou majest comlbrt ; for one nnder oppression, whom thou 
msfest defend* Introdnce me to those nnha^^y wretches 
•whom my mnk keeps at a ^stnnce. Do not be afraid of 
misasiiig my pvrse, or my credk t make free with them ; 
disb^nte ray fortune • make me rich. If ^ts consideraUon 
restrains yon to-day, it will restrain yon to»morrow ; if to. 
•morrow, it will restrain yon all your life. If it has n» 
power to restrain you, die ! you are below my care.^^ 



LETTER CXVL 

FROM LORD B— -. 
I cANXOf, my dear friend^ embrace you to^ay, as I was 
in bopes I should ; beiog detained two days longer at Ken. 
Bington. It IS the way of the court to be rery busy doing 
notlnng, and all affairs run in a constant succession without 
being dispatched. The business which has confined me here 
eight days, might have been concluded in two hours ; but as the 
chief concern of the ministry is to preserre an air of business, 
they waste more time in putdng me off than it would -cost 
them to dispatch me. My impatience, which is rather too 
evident, does not contribute io shorten the delay. Yon 
know that the court is not suited to my turn. I find it more 
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i&tolctable thiee we lotTe llTcd together^ mad I Jbad litl^ t 
hundred iimes Aare your m^aDchoi j, ihm be pestered Wftk 
thelniav«8 wMcha^itad inthis covntry, ' 

Nevertbeless, in • coitversing with tliese busy sltBgardP)* it 
thought struck me with regard to you, aid I lonly wait yoif 
consent to dispose of you to advtifitage. I perceifetiNt,- iii. 
strugglhig with jowr &fflicti«n, you luf^ both fwm yout 
uneasi«e$s of mind, uid tnm your retlstenee. if you art 
determined to lire and overcome It, y6ii tore fomed thii fo* 
solution less in conformity to the dictates of reason and 
honour, than in compliance with your friends. But this is 
not enough ; You must recover the relish of life to discharge 
its duties as you ought ; for with so much imHfference about 
every thing, you will succeed in nothing. We may both of 
«s tidkas we wiU^ but reason aBane wiii never restore yad to 
yo«r retoon. It ia necessary that a multiplicity of new and 
striking objects should in some measure withdraw you from 
that intention which your mind fixes solely on one object of 
its afiections. To recover yourself, you must be detached 
from inward reflection, and nothing but the agitation of a 
busy life can restore you to serenity. 

An opportunity offers tot this purpose, which is not to be 
diinr^rded; a ^at and noble enterprise it w -foot, and 
lach a one as has net been equalled for agesr. It depends on 
ybu to be a spectator and assistant in it. . You wMl see tbe 
grandest siSght whit^ the eye of man ever beheld, and yo«r 
tuni for observation will be abundantly gratified. Your ap. 
poiutment will be honourable, and, with I9ie talcMi yob are 
master of, will only teqpiire courage and good heidth. Yoa 
will find.it attended with wwn danger than eonfioMment^ 
which wil make it more agreeable to you; and^ in few 
words, youf engagement will not be for any long time. I 
eaniMft give you farther iQforiilatioQ at presttit i beaa^se thb 
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scheme^ .which is almost ripe for discoTery, is nererthekss a 
«ecrQt, with which I am not acquainted in allits particulars* 
I will only add, that if you decline this lucky and extraordi- 
nary opgprtunify, you will, probably, never . recoTer it 
again, and will regret it as long as you liye. 

I have ordered my servant, who is the bearer of this letter, 
to find you out .wherever you are, and not to return without 
a line ; for the affiur requires dispatch, and I must give an . 
answer before I leave this p3ace* 



LETTER CXVII. 

ANSWER. 
Do, my Lord, dispose of me ; I will agree to whatever 
you propose*. Till I am worthy to serve you, at least I 
claim the merit of obeying you. 

LETTER CXVIII. 

FROM LORD B . 

SiNCB.ypu approve of the thought I suggested, I will not 
delay a minute to acquaint you that every thing is concluded, 
and to explain to you the . nature of the engagement I have 
entered into^ in pursuance of the authority you gave. me. to 
make the agreement on your behalf. 

You know that a squadron of five men of war is equipped 
at Plymouth, and that they are ready to set sail. The com. 
modore is Mr. -George Anson, a brave and experienced 
offiiser, and an old friend of mine. It is destined for the 
South*Sea, whither it is to sail. through the Straits of Le . 
Maire, and to come back by the^ East.Indies. You see,. 
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therefore, tliat the object is bo less than to make the tour of 
the world, an expedition which, It is imagined, will take up 
three jears, I could hare entered 70U as a Tolunteer ; but 
to gire you more importance among the crew, I have ob« 
tained tiie addition of a title for you, and you stand on the 
list in the capacity of engineer of the land-forces : this wiU 
be mpre suitable to you, because, having followed the bent 
of your genius from yoqr Ifirst outset in the world, I know 
you made it your. early study. 

I propose to return to London to-morrow*, to present 
you to Mr, Anson within two days. In the meantime, take 
care to get your equipage ready, and proride yourself with 
books and instruments ; for the embarkation is ready, and 
only waits for sailing orders. My dear friend, I hope that 
God will bring you back from this long voyage in full health 
of mind and body, and that at your return we shall meet 
never to part again. 



LETTER CXIX. 
TO MRS. ORB£. . . 

Mt dear and lovely coixsln, I am preparing to make the 
tour of the world ; I am going into another hemisphere, in 
pursuit of that peace which I could not enjoy in this ! Fool 
that I am ! I am going to wander over the universe, without 
being able to find one place where my heart can rest. I am 
going to find a retreat from the world, where I may be at a 

^ I do not rightly understand this : Kensington not being above 
a mile and a half horn London, the noblemen who go to court d6 
not lie there ; yet Lord R— tells us he was obliged to stay there 
I know not how many days. . 
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distance ff om you. But It becomes me to regftrd fhe -will of 
« friend, m beneikctor, a faliher. WiAout the smallest hopes 
4)1 a cure, at least I will take pains for it ; Eloisa and Tiitue 
require the sacrifice. In three hours time I shall be at the 
mercy of tiie winds ; in three days I shall lose sight of £«• 
4ro{>e ; in tiiree months I shall be in unknoim seas, nging 

with perpetual tempests ; in three years perhaps 

How dreadful is the thought of never seeing you more ! 
Alas! the greatest danger is in my own breast; for, what, 
eter may be my ihte, I am resolved, I swear, that you shall 
see me weiihy to appear in your sight, or you shall never be. 
iM>M me more. 

Lord B , who is on his return to Rome, witi deliver 

Mb letter in his way, and acquidnt you witii all particulars 
concerning me. You are acquainted with his disposition, 
and yon wfll easfly guess at those circumstances whiHi he 
does not choose to communicate. You was once no strain, 
ger to mine ; therefore, you may likewise form some jndg. 
ment of those things which I do not care to relate myself. 

Your friend, I hear, has the hj^>piaess to be a mother as 

well as yourself. Ought she ^en to be O inezo. 

rable Heaven! O my mother! why did Heaven 

in its wrath grant you a son ? 

I must conclude : I feel th^t I must. Farewell, ye pure 
and celestial souls! farewell, ye tender and inseparable 
friends, the best women on earth ! Each of you is the only 
object worthy of the other's affections. May you mutually 
contribute to each other's happiness ! Deign now and then to 
call to mind the memory of an unfortunate wretch, who only 
existed to share with you every sentiment of his soul, and 
who censed to live the moment he was divided from you. 

If ever I hear the signal, and the shouts of 

the sailors. The wind blows 8trong,.and the sails arc spread. 
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f must (m board s 1 mast be g^ne. *Thoti wt ftnd Itttieiit^ 
iea, wMcii, periiapcr, Wik bwy me beneftth tiiy wares ! Oh 1 
that upon iiny dweHing ntrge I could recover tbat cahn wliidi 
Ms forsaken my troubled sool t 
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FROM MRS. WOLMAR TO MRS. ORBE. 

. How tedious 4^ jFOur stay I Tbia going backward and for* 
ward is Tory diflfl^eeable. How many Jiours are lost before 
you return to the place wbere you OH|{iit lo remaia for ever^ 
ondy therefore) how muefa worse is it, for you eivr to go 
away 1 The idea of seeing you for so ^rt a time takes from 
ihok^aasure.of your company .-^Do not you peroeiTe, that 
by residing at your own house and mine alternately, you are 
in foct. At home in neUher, and cannot 3rt>u contrfTe some 
means by which yon may make your abode in both atotooe? 
What are we doing, my dear cousin i How many preokms 
anomeots we lose, when we have none to waste ! Years steal 
npon us ; yonth begins to vaubh ; life slides away impercepu 
4ibly ; its momentary bliss is in our possession, and we re. 
fuse to eiqoy it I Do you recollect the time when we were yet 
^rlsy those early days so agi^eeable and- delightful, which no 
•other time of Mle aifords, and which the mind with so much 
diiicnlty forgets? How often, when we were obliged to part 
for « few days, or eten for a few hours, have we sadly em. 
•bvaced each other, and .vowed that when we were our own 
mistresses we would never be asunder ! We are now ^mr own 
mistresses, elnd yet we pass one half of the year at a distance 
Iffom each oth^. Is Oienonr alfect{on weaker ? My desr 



and teaser frwnd, we are both sesBible how much time, luu 
bit, and yovr kindness, haTe rendered onr attadinient .more 
stnmg and indissoloble. As to myself, yonr absence daily 
becomes more insupportable, and I can no longer live for a 
moment without you. The progress of our friendship is more 
natural than it appears to be ; it is founded not only on 
a similarity of character, but of condition. As we advance 
in years, our affections begin to centre in one point. We 
every day lose something that was dear to us^ which we can 
never repkce^Thus we perish by degrees^ till at length, be. 
ing wholly devoted to self-love, we lose life and sensibility^ 
even before our existence ceases. Bat a susceptible mind 
arms itself with all its force against this anticipated death: 
when a chilliness begins to sei^e the extremities, it collects all 
the genial warmdi of nature round its own centre; the more 
connexions it loses, the closer it cleaves to those which remain, 
and all its former tiesare oombiiMd toattach.it to the last ob- 
ject. 

Tfab is what, ypung as I am, I seem to experience. Ah ! 
mydear,my poor heart has oA«i been too susceptible of t^der 
impresojons ! It was so early exhausted, tliat it grew old be- 
fore its time ; and so many different affections have absorbed 
it to that degree, that it has no room for any news^ttachmen^. 
You have known me in the successive capacities of a daughter, 
a friend, a mistress, a wife, and a mother.. You know, how 
every character has been dear to me ! Some of these connec- 
tions are utterly destroyed, others are weakened- My mo- 
ther, my affectionate mother is no more ; tears are jthe oi^y 
tfibute I can pay to her memory, and I do bnt half enjoy the 
most agreeable sensations of. nature. . As to love, it is whoL 
iy .extinguished, it is dead, for ever, and has left a vacancy in 
my heart, which will never be Med up again. Wjb hftve lost 
your good and worthy husband, whom I foved as the . deto 
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part of younelf, and who was so w«ll deserring of jour 
frietidshtp and tenderness. ' If mj boys were grown i>p^ bmu 
t^riial affection might supply these yacaiicies, bat that affec* 
tion, like ail others, has need of partteipotion, and what re. 
turn can a mother espect from a child only four or fite years 
old ? Onr children are dear to us long before tiiey are sensi. 
ble of our love, or capable of returning it; and yet how 
much we want to express the extraTagance of our fondness to 
some one who can enter into our affection! My husband 
loyes them, but not with that degree of sensibiMty I could 
wish ; he is not intoxicated with fondness as I am I his ten. 
demess for them is too rational: I would have it to be more 
lirely and more like my. own. In short, I want a friend, a 
mother who can be as extravagantly fond of my children, 
and her own, as myself. In a word the fondness of a 
mother makes the company of a firiend more necessary to 
me, that I may enjoy the pleasure of talking continually about 
my children, without* being troublesome. I feel double the 
pleasure in the caresses of my little Maroellinus, when I see 
that you share it with me. When I embrace your daughter, 
I fancy that I press you to my bosom. We have observed a 
hundred times, on seeing our little cherubs at play together, 
that the union of our affections has so united them, that we 
have not been able to distinguish to which of us they severally 
belonged. 

This is not all ; I have powerful reasons for desiring.to have 
yon always near me, and your libstoce is painful to me in 
more respects than one. Think on my aversion to all hypo, 
crisy, and reflect on the continual reserve in which I have 
lived upwards of six years towards the man whom I love above 
all others in the world. My odioussecret oppresses me more 
and more, and my duty to reveal it seems everyday more iu^ 
dispensable. Hie more I am prompted by honour to disdoM 
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1^ tiie more I aM obliged by prudence to conceal it. Con. 
eider wbail a bonrid stiK» it is, for a irife to cany mistmst, 
Ms^ood, and fear^eTen to berbQ8baiid»s arms; to be afraid 
of openimr ber beart to liim wbo is master of it, and to €on. 
eeal one balf of my life, to ^isare the peace of the other. 
Gfiod God ! from whom do I conceal my secret tbongbts, and 
bide the recesses of a sonl wUb which be has so mtidi reason to 
be satisfied ? From my Wolmar, my bnsband ! and the most 
worthy husband with which Heaven ever rewarded the yirtne 
of nnsallied chastity* HaTing deemed him once, I am 
obliged to conthme the deceit, ai^ bear the mortification of 
finding myself narwortby of all <be kindness he exprenies.— 
My heart is alraid to receive any testimony of his- esteem, 
bismost tender caresses make me blush, and my eonsdence 
interprets ail his marks of respect and attention into sym. 
ptoms of r^roaobnnd disdain^ It is a ernel pain constantly 
to barbonr tins lemorse, wUch tells me that he mistake^ the 
irib|ect of his osteenw Ah ! if he bnt knew me, be would i^ot 
use me thvs tenderly t No, I cannot^ndure this horrid state : 
I am iie?er alone with tbat worthy man, but I am r«idy to 
Ml on my knees before i^m, to confess my ianlt, and to ex. 
pire ct his feet with grief and shame. 

Nevertheless, the reasons wUcb at first restrained me, ac 
quire fre^ str^gthevery day, and every motive which might 
induce me to make the declaration, conspires to enjoin me 
aikaoe. Wben I consider the peaceable and tranquil state of 
our fsuKlly, i cannot reflect without horror what an irrepa. 
fttble dktarbance mi^ be occasioned by a single word. 
'M^T six years passed in- peifect uniott, shall I venture to 
^Hsturb the peace of so good and discreet a busi)and, who ha^ 
no otb«r will than that of his happy wile, no dtheir pleasure 
tium to see order and tranquillity throughout his fiimily ? 
Shall I affict with domestic brpila an aged father, wbo ap. 
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pears to be to contented^ aik^ddigliled wUhtiie iMppiietr 
of hb dftsghter and hb frieiid['{. Shall I ekpose m j dMr ckB« 
dreo, those lorelf «ad proiii)|iog infants, to hare their edn^ 
cation neglected and shamefisfly slighted, to beeoue the me. 
hiocholy Tictims of family discord, between a father inflaned 
with just indignation, tortured with jealousy, and an unltHr^ 
tunate and guilty i|u>ther, always bathed in tears ? I know 
what M. Wolmar is, now he esteems his fdfe ; but how 
do I know what he will be when he no longer regards 
her? Perhaps he seems calm and moderate, because his 
predominant passion has hsd no room to display Itself. 
Perhi^he wouldbe as violent in the impetuosity of his anger, 
as he is gentle and composed, now he has nothitig to pro^ 
▼oke him* 

If I owe such r^^ard to erery one about me, is not some^ 
thing likewise due to myself ? Does not a Tirtuous and re* 
gular course of life for six years obliterate, in some mea. 
sure, the terrors of youth, and am I still obliged to undergo 
the punishment of a failing which I have so long himeated t 
I confess, my dear cousin, that I look backwards with reluct 
tanpe ; the reflection humbles me to that degree, that It dis^ 
pirits me, and I am too susceptible of shame, to endure the 
idea, without falling into a kind of despair. I must reflect 
on the time which has passed since my marriage, in order to 
recoTer myself* My present situation inspires me with a con. 
fidence, of which those disagreeable reflections would deprive 
me. I lore to nourish In my breast these returning sentl^ 
ments of honour ; the rank of a wife and mother exalts my 
soul, and suf^rts me against the remorse of my former con^ 
dition. When I riew my children and their ^ther about 
me^ I fancy that every thing breathes an air of virtue, and 
they banish from my mind the, disagreeable remembrance of 
my fonaer fraillfes. Their lnnoc«ace is the security of mine 9 
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tliey become dearer to mej by being the iostnineiits of my 
refbrmfttion ; and I think on the violation of hooovr with 
8iich horror, that I can scarce believe myself the same per- 
son who formerly was capable of forgetting its precqits. I 
perceive myself so different from what I was, so confirmed 
in my present state, that I am almost induced to consider 
what I havetodeckre, as a confession which does not concern 
me, and which I am not obliged, ta make. 
- Such is the state of anxiety and uncertainty in which I am 
continually fluctuating in your absence. l}o you know what 
may be the consequence of tins one day or other? My father 
is soon to set out for Berne, and is determined not to retam 
till he has put an end to a tedious law-suit ; not being willing 
to leave us the trouble of concluding it, and perhaps doubting 
our zeal in the prosiecution of it. In the mean tone, between 
his departure and his return, I shall be alone with my hus- 
band, and I percdve that it will then he impossible for me 
to keep the fatal secret any longer. When we have compa. 
ny, you Imow M. Wolmar often chooses to retire, and take 
a solitary walk : he chats with the peasants; he inquires into 
their situation ; he examines the condidons of their grounds ; 
and assists them, if they require it, both with his purse and 
his advice. But when we are alone, he never walks without 
me ; he sddom leaves his wife and childrto, but euters into 
their little amusements with such an amiable simplicity, that 
on these Occasions, I always feel a more than common tender* 
nessforhim. In these tender moments my reserve is in. so 
much more danger, as he himself frequently gives me oppor. 
innities of throwing it aside, and has a hundred times held 
conversation with me which seemed to excite me to eonfi« 
dence. I perceive that, sooner or later, I must disclose my 
mind to him ; but since you would have the confession con. 
certed between us, and made with ail the precaution which 
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discretion n^ntres, retnrn to me ioiiiiiediately, or I can answer 
Toit notllittg* 

My dear friend, I mnst conclude, and jet what I liad to 
add 18 of soch ini{>ortance, tliat you mnst allow me a few 
words more, ITon are not only oi serrice to me when I am 
with my children and my Irasband, bnt abore all when I am 
alone with poor Eloisa ; solitnde is more dangerous, because 
it grows agreeaUe to me, and I court it without intending It* 
It is not, as you are sensible, that my heart still smarts with 
the psun of its former wounds — no, they are cured — I per* 
ceifo that they are^-I am rery certain, I dare believe myself 
Tirtnons. I am under no apprehensions about the present : 
it is the time past which torments me. There are some reflec- 
tions as dreadful as the origmal sensation ; the recollection, 
moves us ; we are ashamed to find that we shed tears, and we 
do bnt weep the more. They are tears of compassion, regret, 
and repentance ; love has no ^are in them : I no longer bar. 
hour the least ^rk of love ; bnt I lament the mischiefs it 
haa occasioned ; I bewail the fate of a worthy man, who has 
been bereft of peace, and perhaps of life, by gratifying an 
incBdcreet passion. Alas! he has undoubtedly perished in 
this long and dangerous voyage, which he undertook out of 
desjiair. If he was living, he would send us tidings from the 
fartiiest part of the world ; near lour years have elapsed 
since his departure. They say the squadron .6n board of 
which he is, has suffered a thousand disasters ; that it hath lost 
three fourths of its 4;rew ; that several ships have gone to the 
bottom, and tiiat no one can tell what has become of the rest. 
He is no more ! he is no more ! A secret foreboding teUs me 
so. The unfortunate wretch has not been spared any more 
Oan so many others. The distresses of his voyage, and me. 
bmchd^, still more fatal than all, have shortened his . days. 
Thus vamshes every tlung wh^h glitters for a while on earth. 
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Thb rq^Toacli of likviiig oocaaioned the dentk of a wortiif ama 
was all that was wanting to complete the torments of mjf 
conscience. With what a soul was he endued ! how suscep- 
tible of the tenderest loye ! He deserved to live I 

I^try in Tain to dissipate these melancholy ideas ; bnt thej 
return ever minute, in spite of me. Yo«r iiiend requires 
yonr assistance, to enable her to bani^, or to moderate 
them; and since I cannot forget this mifMtimate man, I 
had rather talk of him with you, than think ^ him by my* 
self. 

. You see how many reasons concur to make yonr company 
continually necessary to me. If you, who have been^more 
discreet and fortunate, are not moved by the same reasons, 
yet does not your inclination persuade you of the same ne« 
cesdty ? If it is true that you will never marry agaia, having 
so little satisfaction in yonr family, what houSiB can be more 
convenient for yon than mine ? For my part, I am in paia^ 
as I know what yon endure in your own ! for, notwitfa* 
standing yonr dissimulatimi, I ain no stuumger to^ yonr 
manner of living, and I am not to be daped by those gay 
airs which yon affected to display at Clftrens. You have 
often reproached me with mylaiiiogs; and I have avcarj 
great one to reproach yon with in your turn ; winch is^ that 
yonr grief is too solitary and confined. Yon get into a eor* 
iter to indulge yonr affliction, as if you were ashamed fo 
weep before your friend. Clara, I do not like tins. I am 
not ungenerous like yon ; I do not condemn yonr tears. I 
would not have yon cease at the end of two or ten years, or 
while yon Uve, to honour the memory of so tender a hosband; 
but I bjame you, thai after having passed the best of yonr 
days in weep^ig with yonr Eloisa, yourobher of tiie plea^ 
sure of weeping in her turn with you, and.of washing away^ 
by ntore honourable teacs^ tfe».«Qndal of those which dai 
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tbed in yeor bosom* If yon nreaslNHMiI of your grief/yott 
are « «tiaog^r to real affliction ! If yon find a kind of plea^ 
sore in it^ wby will you not letme partake of it ? Are yon 
ignorant that a participation of aifectiOB^ commnnicates n 
soft and afiocting quality to melanclioly, wMfclr contenC never 
feels? And was not friendship particularly designed to alle- 
viale the evils of tiie wretdied, and lessen their pains ? ^ 

Snch, my dear, are the reflections yon ought to in* 
dulge ; to which I must add^ that when I propose your 
coming to live with me, I make the proposal no less in my 
hnsband's name than my own. He has often expressed his 
surprise, and even been offended, that two such intimates as 
we should live asunder : he assure&.me that he has told yon 
so, and he is not a man who talks inadvertently. I do not 
know what resolution you will take with respect to these 
proposals ; I have reason to hope that it will be such as I 
could wish. However it be, mine is fixed and unalterable. — 
I have not forgotten the time when you would have followed 
me to England. My incomparable friend ! it is now my 
turn. Yon know my dislike of the town, my taste for the 
ooontry, for mral occupations, and how strongly a residence 
of three j«ars .has attached me to my house at Clarens. You 
«re BO stranger likewise to the trouble of removing a whole 
lunily, and- yon are sensible that it would be abusing my 
foiher's good-nature to oblige him to move so often. There. 
lore, if you will not leave your family, and come to govern 
mine, I am determined to take a house at Lausanne, where 
we will all live with yon. — Prepare yourself, therefore; 
every thing requires it ; my inclination, my duty, my hap. 
piness. The security of my honour, the recovery of my 
reason, my condition, my husband, my children, myself, t 
•we all- to you; I am indebted to you for all the blessings I 
onjoy ; I see nothing but what reminds me of your goodness, 
Vol. II. K 
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Mid withoat 70a I am notbing. Come tbeo, my wnich loved 
Cri«nd, my gmirdfaa angel ; cdme and enjoy the work of ydn^ 
own hands; come and gather tbe fruits of your benevolence. 
Let ns hare bnt onefamily, as we harebnt one soul to cherish 
it; yon shall superintend the education of my sons, and I 
will take care of yonr daughter ; we will share the mater- 
nal duties between us^ and make our pleasure double. We 
W^l raise our minds together to the contemplation of that 
Being, who purified mine by means of your endeavours ; and 
having nothing more to hope fbr in this life, we will quietly 
wait for the next, in the bosom of innocence and friendship. 



LETTER CXXL 

ANSVVER. 

Goon Heaven ! my dear cousin, how I am delighted with 

your letter I Thou lovely preacher! Lovely indeed: 

but in the preaching strain nevertheless. What a charming 
peroration ! A perfect model of ancient oratory. The Athe. 

nian architect! That florid speaker! Yon re- 

member him In your old Plutarch Pompons 

descriptions, superb temple * When he had finished his 

harangue, comes another ; a plain man ; with a grave, so- 
ber, and unaffected air who answered as your cousin 

Clara might do with a low, hollow, and deep tone 

jill thai he has saidy I toill do.-^fiere he ended, 

and the assembly rang with applause I Peace to the man of 
words. My dear, we may be considered in the light of these 
two architects ; and the temple in question ps that of Friend*, 
•hip. 
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But let m recafritnlate all tbe fi«e tUogs you h%i€ Mud to 
me. First, that we lored each other ; secondly, that my 
compaaj was aecessarj to yo« ; thirdly, Oudt yovirs was ne. 
cessary to ne, likewise; and lastly, that as.it wasii|oar 
power to l&Te together the rest of our days, we onght to do 
it. And yon have really dtsoorered all this without m guide. 
In truth, thou art a woman of vast eloquence ! Weil, but let 
me tell you how I was employed on my part, while you was 
composing this sublime epistle. After that,. I will leave 
you to judge, whether what y^u say, or what I do, is most to 
the purpose. 

I had no sooner lost my husband, than you supplied the 
vacancy he had left in my heart. While he was living, he 
shared ray aflfeedoas with you : when he was gone, I was 
yours entirely, and^ as you observe, with respect to the i^on* 
formity of friendship and maternal affection, my dangl^ter 
was an additional tie to unite us. I not only determined, 
from that time, to pass my days with you, but I formed a 
nore eidarged plan. The more effectually to blend our two 
families into one, I pfoposed, on a supposition that all cir. 
cumstances prove agreeable, to marry my daughter some day 
or other to your eldest son, and the name of husbuid, assu- 
med in jest, seemed to be alucky omen of his taking it oneday 
in earnest. 

With this view, I endeavoured immediately to put an end 
to the trouble of a contested inheritance ; and finding that 
my circumstances enabled me to sacrifice some part of my 
claim ia order to settle the rest, I thought of nothing but 
placing ray danghter^s fortune in some sure funds, where it 
might be secure from any apprehensions of a law suit You 
know that I am whimsical in most things ; my whim in this 
was to surprise you., .1 intended to come into your room one 
morning early, with my child in one hand, and the parchment 
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in the ether ; and to have presented them both to yoa, with 
a fine conipUment on comnilitting to your c$re the mother, the 
daughter, and their effects, that is to s^y, my ehild's fortune. 
Govern her, I proposed to have sud, as best suits the Inted 
rest of your son ; for, from henceforwards, it is your con« 
eern and his ; for my own part, I shall troublie' myself about 
her lio longer. 

Full of this pleasing idea, it was necessary for me to open 
my mind to somebody who might assist me to execute my pro. 
ject. Guess now whom I chose for a confidant? Olie M. 
Wolmar. Should you not know him ? ^^ My husband, con. 
sin." Yes, your husband, cousin. The very man from 
whom you make such a difficulty of concealing a secret, 
which it is of consequence to him never to know. Is he who 
has kept a secret from you, the discovery of which would 
have given you so much pleasure. Thid was the true subject 
of all- tilat mysterious conrersation between us, about whldi 
you used to banter us- with so much humour. You see what 
hypocrites these husbands are. Is it not very droll in them 
to accuse us of dissimulation ? But I required much more of 
your husband. I perceived that you had the same plan which 
-i had in view, but you kept it more to yourself,' as cme who 
did not care to communicate her thoughts, till she was led 
to the discovery. With an intent, therefore, to make your 
surprise more agreeable, I would have ha4 him, when you 
proposed our living together, to have seemed as if he disap- 
proved of your eagerness, and to have given his consent with 
reluctance. To this he made me an answer, which I ivell re. 
-member, and which you ought never to forget : for since the * 
first existence- of husbands, I doubt whether any one of them 
ever made sncih aii answer before. It was -as follows t << My 

^< d^ar little cousin, I know Eloisa I know her well 

^ betteriOitnshe imagmes, perhaps, ••••••hdr gene- 
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^ rosity of heart is so great, tliat wbat slie dedres, oiq^Mt 
f< to be refused, and her. sensijl^ility is too stroQg to bear ad«» 
<^ ntal, without being afflicted. During these five yean that 
.^^ we hare been married, I do not know tfaiat I haTe gtveii 
^^ her tiie least uneasiness ; .and I hope to die without. ef«r 
^ being, the cause of her feeling a moment's inquietude.'' 
Cousin, reflet on this : this. is the hasband whose peace of 
mind you are incessantly meditating to disturb. 
, For my part, I had less delicacy, or more gentleness of 
disposition, and I so naturally diyerted the conversation to 
wJddi.your affection so frequently led you, that as you could 
|iot tax me with . coldness or indifference towards yop, yon 
:took it into your head that I had a second marriage in Tiew^ 
and. that XlOTed yon.better than anything, except a.husbKHL 
Yon see, my dear, child, your inmost thoughts do not 
escape me. I guess your meaning, I penetrate your designs ; 
I enter into the bottom of your soul, and for thajt reason I 
haye always adored you. This suspicioo, which so opporw 
funely led you into a mistake, appeared to me^w^U worth 
encouraging. I took upon me to. play the part, of th^ ^coquet- 
:fish widow, which I acted so well as to deceive even you. It 
is a part for i^hich I have more talents than inclination. I 
Bkilfnlly employed that piquant air which I know, how to 
put on, and with, which I have entertained myself in making 
a jest of more than one young coxcomb. You have been 
absolutely the dupe of my affectation, and yon thought-me ia 
haste to supply the plac^ of a man, to whom of all oAera it 
would be mbst difficult, to fit a successor. But I am too in* 
gemidas to pUy the counterfeit long, and your apprehensions 
were soon removed. But to confirm you the more, I wiH 
explain to you my real sentiments on that head. 

f have told you a hundred times, when I was a maid that 
I wis a^ver designed for a wife.: Had my determination do* 
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pciided on myself alone, I should nerer hare married. Bnt 
t^tir'sipz cannot purchase liberty but by slavery ; and, befoi^ 
^e can become our own mistresses^ we must begin by being 
serrants. Though my father did not confine me, I was not 
without uneasiness in my family. To free myself from that 
Vexation, therefore, I married Mr. Orbe. He was such a 
wotthy man, abd loved me wi^ «uch tenderness, that I most 
sincerely loved him in my turn^ Experience gave me a more 
advantageous opinion of marriage than I had conceived of it, 
and effaced those ill impressions I had received from Challiot. 
Mr. Orbe made me happy, and did not repent his endea. 
vours. I should have discharged my duty with any other, 
but I should have vexed him, and I am sensible that nothing 
but so good a htrsband could have nuule me a tolerable wife. 
Would you think that even this afforded me matter of com. 
phdnt ? My dear, we loved each other too affectionately j 
We w^re sever gay. A sMghter friendship would have been 
more sprightly ; I should even have preferred it ; and I 
^nk I should have chosen to have lived with less content, if 
I could have laughed eftener. 

Add to this, that the particular circumstances of your siu 
tuation gave ine uneasiness. - I need not remind you of the 
dafigefs to which an unruly passion exposed you. I reflect 
.ovi them with horror. If you had only haxarded your life, 
perhaps I might have retained some remains of gaiety ; but 
terror and gtief pierced my soul, and till I saw you married, 
I did n^ot enjoy one mom^it of real pleasure. You are no 
stranger to iny affliction at that time ; you felt it. It had 
great infiu^ceover yoor good disposition, and I shall always 
bless' those fortunate tears, wlneh were probably the occasion 
of your returb to virtue. 

In this manner I passed idl the time that I Irred wiA my 
husband. Since it has pleased the Almighty to take him fiona 
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m»j judge irbether I can hope to fisd anotber so much to my 
mlndy and whether I hare any temptati^w to make the expe* 
Timent? No, cousin, matrimony is too serious a st^tte for me ; 
itsgrayity does not suit with my humour; it makes me dully 
and sits awkwardly npcoi me ; not to mention that all con- 
straint whatever is intolerable to me. Consider yon who 
know me,, what charms can an attachment have in mj eyes, 
during which, for seren years together, I have not laughed 
seven times heartiljr! I do not propose, like you, to turn 
matron at eight^nd^twenty. I .find inyself a smart little 
widow, likf ly to get a husband ftill^ a|id I think that if I 
were a man, I should hare no olyection.to such a one as my« 
self. But to .marry again, cousin! Hear me; I sincerely 
lament my poor husband ; I would haye given up one half of 
my days, to have passed the other half with him ; and, 
nevertheless, could he. return to lifej I should take .him 
i^ain for no other reiison, than because I had taken him be* 

foi^e* 

I have di^ckred to you my real intention'^. If I have not 
been able to put them in execution, notwithstanding M, WoU 
mar's kind endeavours, it is because difficulties seem to in. 
crease, as my zeal to surmount them strengthens. But my 
seal will always gain the ascendancy, and, before the sum- 
mer is over, I hope to return to you for the remainder of my 
days. 

I must now vindicate myself from the reproach of con« 
cealing my uneasiness, and choosing to weep alone: I- do 
not deny it ; and this is the way I spend the most agreeable 
time I pass here. I never enter my house, but I perceive 
IK>me traces which remind me of him who made it agreejable 
to me. I cannot take a step, I cannot view a single object, 
without perceiving some signs of his tenderness and goodness 
#f heart ; and would you have my mind to.be. unaffected ? 
K4 
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Wheal am hei^, I lun sebsible of nothing hut the loss I hare 
Sttstahied. When I am nea^ yon, I yiew all the comfort T 
have left. Can jron make yonf influence ovei^mj disposition 
a eiime in me ? If I weep in yonl* absence, and langh ia 
your company^ whence proceeds the difference ? Ungrateful 
woman 1 ft is because you dUeriate all my afflictions, and I 
cannet griere whfle I enjoy your society. % 

YonliiiTe said'a great deal in favour of our long friendship ; 
but I canBojt pardon you for omitting a circumstance, that 
does me most honour ; which is^ that I lore you, though yon 
^lipseme I Eloisa, yOu; were bom to rule. Your empire is 
more despotic tiian any in the world. It extends even over 
the will, and I am sensible of It more than anyone. How 
happens it, ipy Eloisa t We t^ both'M lot«' with Ivlrtue ; ho. 
nous is equally dear to ns ; our talents are the same ; I have 
very near as much spirit as you ; and am not less handsome : 
I un soisible of all this, and yet, notwithstanding all, you 
prescribe to me, yon overcome me, you cast me down, yonr 
genius criMhes mine, Midi am .nothing before you. Even 
while you were engaged in ah attachment with whidi yon 
reproached yourself, and that I, who had not copied your 
failing, might have taken the lead In my turn, yet tiie ascen. 
dancy still remained in you. The frailty I .condemned in 
you appeared to me almost in ihe light of a virtue ; I could 
scarce forbear admiring in you what I should have censured 
in another. In short, even at that time, I neVer accosted 
yott without a sensible emotion of involuntary respect; and 
it is certain, that nothing but your gentleness and aiSability of 
manner^ could entitle me to the rank of your friend.* by 
natuxe, I ought la beyonr servant. Eiplain this' mystery if 
yon can ; for my part, I am -at a loss how to solve it. 
: But, after all,' i do in some measure conceive the reason, 
and I believe that I have explained it before now. The 
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reaaon t% that your dispositioii enliTens ereiy one ronticl 
^jfWy imd giYes them a kindof new existence, for wUch they 
ace bound to adore you, since they derhre it entirely ftom yon* 
It 18. true, I have done yon some signal serrices ; you hare 

00 often acknowledged fhem, that it is impossible ibr me to 
forget them. I cannot de&y but tbat^ without my assbtanoe, 
you bad been utterly undone. But what did I do, more 
than return the obligltidon I owed you? .Is it possible to 
hare a long acquaintance with you, without finding one's 
blind impressed with the charms of Tirtue, and the dellghti 
of friendship? Do not you know that you have, power to 
aTBd in your defence every one who appioaches yon; and tiiat 

1 hare no adrahtage whatever over others, but that of being, 
like the guards of Sesostrls, of the same age and sex, and of 
bafikig been brought up with you i Howerer it be, it Is some 
jcomforl to Clara, that though she is of less, estimation than 
JBloisa, yet, without Eloisa, she would be of less value still ; 
and, in short, to tell you the truth, I think that we stpod in 
great need of each other, and that we should both hare been 
losers if fate had parted us. 

I am chiefly con6erned, lest, while my A&irs detain me 
bere, you should discover your secret, which yon are every 
minnie xeady to disclose. Consider, • I entreat you, that 
there are solid and powerful reasons for concealing It, and 
tiiat nothing but a mistaken principle can tempt you to 
reveal itb Besides, our suspicion that it is no longer A secret 
to him who is most interested inihe discovery,, is an addition- 
al ar^^ment against making any declaration without the 
greatest circumspection* Perhaps your husbaind's .reserve 
may serve as an example andn lesson to us ; for in auch 
cases there is very often a great difference between pretsQd* 
ing to be ignorant of a thing, and bong obliged to know it* 
K 5 
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"Stey^ therefore, I beseeeh yt»u, till we consult obc? ia^fe on 
•this affiiir. If your apprehensions were well grounded, and 
your hunehted friend was no more, the. best resolution yon 
could take, would be to let your history and his misfortonea 
be buried together. If he is aliTe, as I hope he is, the oase 
may be different; but let us wait till we are • sure of «tii€ 
event. ' Inerery state of the case, do not you tlunlL that yon 
cought to pay some. regard to the* adrice of an «nforiuaate 
-wretch, whose eTils all sfiTingfrom you ? 
> VTith respect to the danger of solitude, I conoeire, . and 
icaannot condemn your fears, though I am persuaded that they 
are ili<-founded. Your past terrors have made you fearful ; 
but I presage better of the time present, and yon would be 
less apprehensive, if you had more reason to be so. Bat I 
oannot approve of your aiudety with rc^rd to the fate oi 
our poor friend. Now your affections have taken a difiere»t 
;turn, believe me, he is as dear to me as to yourself. Never. 
theless, I have forebodings quite contrary to yours, and more 
mgreeable to reason. Lord B ■ has heard from him tirioe, 
and wrote to me on the receipt of tiie last letter, to acquaint 
me that he was in the Soutk»Seas, and had already escaped all 
the dangers you apprehend. You know all this as well as I^ 
and yet you are as uneasy as if you were a stranger to these 
particulars. But there is a drcumstance you are ignorant of, 
and of which I must inform you ; it is, that the ship on 
which he is aboard was seen two months ago off the Cana« 
^ries, making sail for £arope. . Thif is the accoimt my father 
received from Holland, which he did not fail to transmit to 
ne ; for ii his custom to be more puiitftual in infonning me 
concerning public. afiurs, than in acquainting me. with his 
own private concerns. My heart tells m? that it wiH not be 
long befbtre we hear news of our philosopher, and that your 
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tews wiU be dried iqp, vnkss^ after hftTing 

^ead, yoa sbonld veep to find Mm alive. Bnt, thank iQod| 

you are no longer In danger from yovr fdroier weaktte89. • 

Deh/fMUorqmiqutinuterporumpoco, 
Ch^ egiadipiangert e di viver lauo ! * 

Alas ! what fears should heighten your concern, 
* ' So us'd in fistless sditude to moiirn ! 

This is ttie sum of mj answer. Year affectionate friend 
proposes and shares with yon the agireeable expectation of a 
lasting re^niuon. Yon find that you are neither the first, nor 
the oidy author ^ this project ; and that the execution of It 
Is more forward than yon imagine. Hare patience, there, 
fore, my dear friend, Ibr tills snmmw. It is better to delay 
onr meeting for some time, than to be nnder the necessity of 
parting again. 

Well, good madam, hare not I been as good as my word, 
and b not my triumph con^te ? Come, fall on your knees, 
kiss tins letter witii respect, and humbly aeknowledge, that, 
once in her life, at least, Eiolsa Wolmar has been outdone 
infrienddip. 
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TO MRS. ORBE 

. Mt dear cousin, my benefactress, my friend ! I come from 
the extremities of the earth, and bring a heart still full of 
affection for you. I hare crossed the line four Umes ; ^have 
tfj^versed the two hemispheres ; hare seen the four quarters 
of the globe; its diameter has been* between us: I hare 
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becRquit^ miuid'it)aiid.ye|coBld •ot^etdqie fMiqifOiii^K 
iBomeftl; It U in Tain to flf from tU object of our ad&tB^k§a^ 
the -liiiftge, more fleet f^vvtlic winds, pvnif^ «£» from ikt 
end of the world ; and, whereTer we transport onrselTes, 
we bear with as the idea* by which we are animated. I have 
endnred a great deal ; I hare seen others suffer more. How 
many unhappy wretches have X seen perish ! Alas ! the j ra. 
ted life at a high price! And jet I surnved them* • • • • » 
Perhaps my condition was less to be pitied ; the miseries of 
py companions affected nae more thvai my ohq; I taa 
wretched here (said I to myself,) but there is a coimi^ el>tho^ 
earth.where I am happy and. tranquil; and. the prosg^of 
felicity, beside tiie lake of-QeneTa, made saeam^dAi for 
what I suffeied on the ocean* I have tjhe Iplbaaiilre, ooimy 
return, to ha^e my ho^s c^finoed;. LotA Br-— infoima 
me, that yo^both enjoy health andlpeace; aadtbKtifyoa 
in particular havefost the agreeable distinction. of a. wife^ 
you ^leverthelsss retain the title of a friend and moiiier, 
which may contribute to. y^urbappineia* 

I am at present too much.in ha»te tojsenud yo« a deiaii jof 
my Toyage in this letter. I dare heipe thai 1 ibM soon haTO 
a more conTenient opportunity ; meantime I must he oanieni 
to giye you aslight sketch, rather to excite than giatify your 
curiosity. I have been near four years in making this iau 
mense tour, and returned in the same ship in which I set 
sayi; the only one of tile whole squadron, which we ha^e 
brought back to England* 

I have seen South. America, that vast continent, which, for 
iifBnt of arms, has been obliged to submit to the Europeans, 
irho have made it a desert, in order to secure theiir dominion* 
I haTe aeen the coasts of Brasil from wheace Lisbon and 
London draw their treasures, and where the miserable natives 
tread upon giM e^d diamonds, wifhout daring to lay hands 



otf tbm for IMr bwtf use; I crossed) in mfM Hreather, 
AdBierstorssyieii^iiiBMrtlie Anttrddc circle, andmee witlithe 
aost iKirrible tsmpeets in tlto PteiAc Ocean. 
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Fwv€iP omdBfoUaei, eHvemto infiio* 

Have brav'd the unknown seas, where, near the pole. 
Blow faithless winds, and waves deceitful roll. 

-' I IkaTe^se^, at a distance, the abode of those supposed 
jgjiaMis, irhb are no otherwise greater than the rest of their 
species, thaii as ihey are more coarageons, and who maintain 
UMir indepeifdMice more by a life of simplicity and frugality, 
ilMHi^fty^reiti>iorAnaTystatnre. I made a residence of 
€iree AionthB in a desert and delightftil island, which afforded 
at agreeable and liiely representation of the primitire beau. 
#y of nature, and which seems to be fixed at the extremity of 
the %orld^ to serreas an asylnm to innocence and persecu. 
led fore ; but die greedy European indulges his brutal dis. 
y erfde u , in prerenting the peaceful Indian from residing 
tMe#e, and does justice on himself, by not making it his own 
aMde. - 

I have seen, in (fie rivers of Mexico lind Peru, the same 
iMi^-as at Brasil'; I have seen the few wretched inluibi. 
tants, the sad remains of two powerful nations, loaded with 
iKftis, q;nomftiy, sdd'miaery, weeping in the midst of their 
precions metels, and reproacliing Heaven for having lavished 
each traunres npon them. I have seen ttie dreadful confla. 
gra^n of a whole city, which perished in the flames, with- 
dnt having made any rerfstance or defence. Such is the 
ri§^ of war among fte intielligent, humane, and refined 
Buropeane! They are not satisfied with doing the enemy aU 
ffe misdnef from whence they ^n reap any adTttntage^ but 
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thej reckon ai clear gain all the df strvctioii Hhej am make 
among his possesgioBS. I hare, coasted along almott the 
whole western part r of America, not without being gtmdK 
with admiration, on beholding fifteen hnndred leagues of coast, 
and the greatest sea iq the world, under the dominion of a 
single potentate, who may be said to keep the keys of one 
hemisphere. 

After haying crossed this Tast sea, I beheld a new scene on 
the other continent. I hare seen the most numerous and 
mo9t illustrious nation in the world in subjection to a hand, 
fal of banditti ; I hare had near intercourse with this famout 
people, and I do not wonder that they are slaves.— * As often 
conquered as attacked, they haye always been a prey to the 
first invader, and possibly will be so to the end of the world. 
They are well suited to their servile state, since they have 
not the courage even to complain. They are learned, lazy, 
hypocritical, and deceitful : they talk a great deal, without 
saying any thing to the piirpose ; they are full of spirit witlw 
ont any genius ; they abound in. signs, but are barren. In 
Ideas; .they lire polite, full; of cou^iliments, dexterous, 
crafty, and knavbh ; they comprise all the duties of life in 
trifles ; all morality in grimace ; and have no other idea of 
humanity, than what .cmsists in bows and salutations. I 
landed upon a second desert island, more unknown, mom 
delightful still than t^e first^ and where the most cruel acci. 
dent had like to have confined us for ever. I was the only 
one) perhaps, whom so agreeable an exile did not terrify : am 
I not doomed to be an exile every where ? In this place of 
terror and delight I saw the attempts of human industry to 
disengage a civilized being from a solitude where he wants 
nothing, and plunge him into, an abyss of new necessities. 

On the vast ocean, where one would imagine men would 
be glad i^ meet with their oivn species, I have seen tw9 great 
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fiiUps sail* vp to each'Othjfer, jota, attack,, and ilglit to^Aer 

with faff, as if tlutt imnense sjiate was too little for «itlier 

of tbem. I hare seen them discharge' flanes and bolleCs 

fl4[;aitist each other. In a' fight which was not of long do. 

rafion, I hare seen the plctiire of hell. I hare heard the 

frininphant shoots of the conqueror drown the cries of ^the 

-wonnded, and the grpans of the dying, . I hhislied to re* 

e^TC my share of an immeBse pinnder ; hnt receired it in 

liie nature of a tmst, add as it was taken fron the wratched^ 

to the wretched It shall be restored. 

- I httre ieen EQr<^ transported to the «i.tffetnities of 
Africa, by the labdurs of that at aricioas, patient, f hd indvs. 
trions people, who by time and persereranceliaTe swrmetUBted 
diflicnHies winch all the heroic of oilier nations conldiie>er 
orerconte. I baTis seen those immrase and miserable goshu 
tries, which seem destined to no other purpose than to cover 
the earth with herds of slaves. At their vile appearance, I 
tomed away my eyes, out of disdain, horror, and pi^ ; and 
on beholding one fourth piirt of my fellpw creataref trans, 
formed into beasts, for the service of the rest, I coald not 
forbear lamenting that I was a man. 
. Lastly, I beheld, in my fellow trsvellers, a bold and in. 
trepid people, whose freedom and example retrieved, in my 
ophiton, thehbnonr of the species ; a people who despised 
pain aildcdeatii, and who dreaded Botidngbut hunger and 
disquiet. ^ In their dommaader, I beheld a captdn, a soldier, 
a pilot, a prudent and great man, and to say sdll more per. 

baps, a friend w<nrtliy of Lord B^ • Bat, throughoot the 

whole worid, I hatve n6ver met with any resemblanceof Clara 
Orbe, or EMm Etange, or fonnd one who could reoblnpense 
a heart truly sensible of their worth for the loss <rf th«r 
society. 
How'shall I s(>^ak of my Cui^e ? It is from yon that I must 
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lenrn liow far it b perfect. Do I retammore free wdmore 
discreet than I departe4 ? IdarebeUeTe tiiat 1 de, and jet I 
camuH: affirm it* tlie same image lias constant possession of 
my heart ; fou know how imponsiUe it is for me ever to ^. 
face it; hut lier domlnioQ over me is more wortiij of her, 
and, if I do not deceive myself, she holds the same empire 
in my heart as in your own. Yes, my dear cousin^ her Tir* 
tae has snbdned me ; I am now, with regard to her^ nothing 
more than a most sincere md tender friend ; my adoration 
of her is of the same nature with yonrs ; or rather, my aiSec* 
tions do not seem to be weakened, but rectified ; and, how. 
ever nicely I examine, I find them to be as pure as the ob- 
Jeot whioh in^ires them. What can I say more, ttli I am 
put to the pioof^ by which I may be able to form a right judg. 
ment of myself? I am honeet and sincere ; I will be what I 
ought to be ; bat how shall I answer for my affections, when 
I hare so much reason to mistrust them ? Hare I power oyer 
the past ? How can I aTOid recollecting a thousand passions 
which hare formerly distracted. me ? How shall my imagina. 
tion distinguish what is, from what has been ? And how shall 
I consider her as a friend, whom I never yet saw but as a 
mistress I Whaterer y eumay think of the secret motire of my 
eagerness, it is honest and mUonal, and merits your approba* 
tiim. I wfll i£ns wer beforehand, nt least fpr mjr intentional* 
Permit me. to see yop, and examine nie yourself, or aUow 
me to see ^oi9a,.and I shall then know my 0W9& heart. 

Iamtoatten4 Lord Bi?— ^in)to Italy* Shall I piss c^imo 
by your house, and not see you ? Do you think, this p^^ible i 
Alas! if you are so crud. to require it, you ought not to be 
ebeyjBdl But why should you desire i| it Ave .)mG not the 
sanse Clara, aakind and compassionate as you are WrtuOue 
and discreet, who condescended from her4n&ncy to ioye me^ 
smd who onghtto loTe me still more, now that I -am indebted 



to'lrtr ib#..«f«i7 tUiii* i N*, my detrand lof#]f friend, 
swell Hcmdl denial will not become j«a ; nor wiUit be just to 
me: it shall not put the finisbing stroke to my miseiy. Once 
more, once nrare in my life, I wiU lay my heart at your feet. 
I will see yon, you shall consent to an interrlew, I will see 
I3oisa likewise, and she too shall gire her consent. You are 
both of you too sensible of my regard for her. Can yon be* 
lire me capable of making this request, if I found myself 
unworthy to appear in her presence ? She has long since 
bewailed the effects of her charms ; ah ! let her for once be. 
hold the fmits of her -virtue 1 

P,S. — Lord B ^"s affairs detain him here for some 

time: if. I may be allowed to see yon, why should not I get 
the start of him, to be with yon the sooner? 



LETTER CXXIII. 

FROM MR. WOLMAR. 

Though we are not yet acquainted, I am commanded to 
write to yon. The most discreet and most beloved wife has 
lately disclosed her heart to her happy husband. He thinks 
yon worthy to hare been the object of her affections, and he 
makes you an offer of his house. Peace and innocence reign 
in this mansion; yon will meet with friendship^ hospitality, 
esteem, and confidence. Examine your heart, and if you find 

f What great Obligations has he to her, who occasioned all the 
mlsfiirtiines of his life?-— Yes, mistaken querist I he u indebted 
to her for tiie honour, the virtue, and peace of his beloved Eloisat 
he owis her evcij 4ung. 
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notUttg diwe to deter yon, come withoot anj apprdmuioiis* 
Yott will not depart from him, witlMiit leaTuig beUnd yon 
at least, one friend, by name 

WOI.1IAB. 

P. 5* -'Come, my friend, we expect yon with eafemesi. 
I liope I need not fear a denial. 

Eloisa. 



LETTER CXXIV. 

FROM MRS. ORBE. 

In which the preceding Letter was inclosed. 

Welcome, welcome, a thousand times, dear St. Frenx ! 
for I intend that you shall retain that name, at least among 
us. I suppose it will be sufficient to tell you, that you will 
not be excluded, unless you mean to exclude yourself. When 
you find, by the inclosed letter, that I have done more than 
you required of me, you wilileani to put more confidence 
in your friends, and not to reproach them on account of 
those inquietudes which they participate when they are under 
the necessity of making you uneasy. Mr. Wolmarhas a de. 
sire to see you ; he makes you an ofier of his house, his 
friendship, and his advice ; this is more than requisite to 
quiet my apprehensions with regard to your journey,' and I 
shoald injure myself, if I mistrusted you one moment. Mr. 
Wolmar goes farther, he pretends to accomplish your cure, 
and he says that neither Eloisa, you, nor I, can be perfectly 
happy till it is complete. Though I have great confidence 
in his wisdom, and more in your nrtue, y^/t I cftnn<^&9iwer 
for the success of this undertaking. This I knoW) that, con. 
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sideriog tlie disposition of bis wife, die peiiis lie pioposM to 
take is out of pare generosity to 70U. 

Come then, my worthy friend^ in all the security of an 
honest heart, and satisfy the eagerness with wiikh we all long 
to embrace you, and to see you easy and contented ; cone to 
your natire land, and in the midst of your friends rest your, 
self after all your trarels, and forget all the hardships yon 
have nndei^ne. The last time yon saw me, I was a grave 
matron, and my friend was on the brink of the grare ; but 
now, as she is well, and^I am once more single, yon will jfhid 
me as gay and almost as handsome as ever. One thing, how- 
eTer, is Tery certain, that I am not altered with respect to 
yon, and you may trarel many times round the world, and 
not find one who has so sincere a regard for you as your, kc. 



LETTJER CXXV. 

TOIiORDB , 

Just risen from my bed : 'tis yet the dead of night. I 
cannot rest a moment. My heart is so transported, that I 
can scarce confine it within me. Von, my Lord, who hare 
so often rescued me from despair, shall be the worthy con. 
fidsnt of the first pleasure I hare tasted for many a year. 

I hare seen her, my Lord ! my eyes have beheld her ! I 
hate heard her voice. I have pressed her hand witii my lips. 
She recollected me ; she received me with joy ; she called me 
her friend, her dear friend ; she admitted me into her house : 
I am happier than ever I was in my life. I loc^e under the 
^ame'roof with her, and while I am vmliiigto you, we are 
scarce thirty paces asunder. 

My ideas are too rapid to be expressed ; they crowd upon 
me tf at once, and naturally impede each other. I most 
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pauie a wUle to digest my narrative into some kind of 
metiiod. 

After 80 long an alisence, I had scarce giren way to tlie 
first transports of my lieart, while I embraced you as a 
firfend, my deliverer^ and my father, before yon thought of 
taking a journey to Italy. You made me wi^h for it, in 
hopes of relief from the burden of bieing useless to you. Aa 
yon could not immediately dispatch the affairs which detained 
you in London, you proposed my going first, that I might 
hare more tim^ to wait for you here. I begged leareto come 
hither; L obtained it, set out, and tiiough Eloisa made the 
first advances towards an interriew, yet the pleasing reflection 
tiiat I was going to meet her was checked by tlie regret of 
learing you. My Lord, we are now even ; this single sen- 
timent has cancelled my obtigations to you. 

I need not tell yon that my thoughts were all the way 
taken up with the object of my journey ; but I must obserre 
one thing, that I began to consider that same object, which 
had nerer quitted my imagination, quite in another point of 
Tiewl Tin then I used to recall £loi8a to my mind, spark. 
Hng, as formerly, with all the clAtms of youth. I had al* 
ways beheld her lovely eyes, enliyened by that passion widi 
which she inspired me* Every featiD*e which I admired, 
seemed, in my 4opinion, to be a surety of my happiness. My 
afiection was so interwovot witJi the idea of her person, that 
I oould not separate them. Now I was going to see Eloisa 
married, Eloisa a toother, Eloisa indifferent! I was dis* 
turbed when I. reflected how much an interval of eight years 
might haveimp^red'her l^eauty* She had had the smalLpox, 
she was veered, hioir /great niight that alteration be I Mj 
imagination obstinately refused to allow any blemiflli in that 
lovely Uot'. I teflecled fikewise <a the esqiecled interview 
betwetous, >aM whal kiiid of reception I might e^p^ct 
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The first mooting presented itself ta my imnd under a.thott* 
sand different appearances, and this momentary idea Crossed 
mj imagination a thousand times a day. 

"When I perceited the top of the hills, my heart beat tIo* 
lently, and told me, There she is 1 I i^as afi^eted In the 
same manner at sea, on Tiewing ibe coasts of Europe* I 
felt the same emotions at Meilierie, wlien I discovered ttie 
house of the Baron de Etange. The world, in my Imagi* 
nation, is divided only into two regions, thai where she ia, 
and thai where she is not. The former dilates as I remoTe 
from her, and contracts when I approach her, as a spot 
where I am destined nerer to arrive. It is at present coUdb 
fined to the walls of her chamlier* Alas t that place alone 
is inhabited ; all the rest of the universe i» an en^ty space. 

The nearer I drew to Switzerland, the more I was agitated. 
Tiiat instant in which I discovered the lake of Creneva from 
the lieights of Jura, was a moment of rapture and ecstasy. 
The ng^t of my country, that beloved country, where a 
deluge of pleasures had overflowed my heart ; the pure and 
wholesome air <^ the Alps ; the gentle breeze of the ciountry, 
more sweet than the perfumes of the East ; tliat rioh and fer. 
tile spot, that unrivalled landscape, the most beautiful that 
ever struck the eye of man, that delightful abode, to which 
I found nothing comparable hi €tkt vast tour of the globe : tbe 
aspect of a free and happy people ; the mildness of the season, 
the serenity of the climate ; a thousand pleasing recollections, 
which recalled to my mhid the pleasures I had enjoyed : all 
these drcumstances together threw me into a kind of trans, 
port which I cannot describe, and aeemed to cpUed the en. 
joyment of my whole Ufe into one happy moment Having 
crossed the lake, I felt a new imprestfon, of which I had no 
idea. It was a certain emotion of fear, which checked my 
heart, and disturbed me in spite of att my es^vours. This 
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dread, of which I could not discover the cause, incieaied at 
I drew nearer to the town ; it abated my eagerness to get 
thither, and rose to such a height, that my expedition gave 
me as much uneasiness as my delay had occasioned tae before* 
When I came to Vevai, I felt a sensation which was very far 
froip being agreeable. I was seized with a violent palpi. 
tation, which stopped my breath, so that I spoke with a 
tremUing and broken accent. I could scarce make myself 
understood when I inquired for M. Wolmar ; for I durst not 
mention his wife. They told me he lired at Clarens. This 
information eased my breast from« pressure equal to fire hun. 
dired weighty and considering the two leagues I had to travel 
iirther as a kind of respite^ I was rejoiced at a circumstance 
which at any other time would have made me uneasy ; but I 
learnt with concern that Mrs. Orbe was at Lausanne. I 
went into an inn to recruit my strength, but could not swaU 
low a morsel : and when I attempted to drink, I w^ almost 
suffocated, and could not empty a glass but at several sips. 
When I saw the horses put iOy my apprehensions were 
doubled. I believe I should have given any thing in the world 
to have had one of the wheels broken by the way. I no 
longer saw Eloisa : my disturbed imagination presented no. 
thing but confused otjects before me ; my soul was in a gene, 
ral tumult. I had experienced grief and despair, and should 
have preferred them to that horrible state. In a few words, 
I can assure yoM, that I never in my life underwent such 
cruel agitation as I suffered in this little way, and I am per. 
suaded that I could not have supported it a whole day. 

When I arrived, I ordered the chaise to stop at the gate, 
and finding that I was not in a condition to walk, I sent the 
postillion to acquaint M. Wolmar that a stranger wanted to 
speak with him. He was taking a walk with his wife; They 
were apquainted with the message, and came round another 
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• w«y9 wUl^ I kept ny ejet fixed on the aTenae, and waited 
in a kind of tmnoe, in expectation ct seeing ioraeliody eome 
fiem tlience. 

Eloisa liad no socmer peieeiTed me flian Blie recoUectM me. 
Inaninslanty tliesawnie, siM sluieked, slie ran, 8he leaped 
Into my arnuk At the sound of ker T<^ce I started, I re. 
Tived, I saw ker, I felt ker* O my Lord I O my friend ! I 
cannot speak. • • • Ber look, her shriek, her manner in* 
spired me with confidence, courage, and strengft in an 
instant. In her arms I Mt wmrmth, and breath^ new life. 
A sacred transport kept ns fof some time doftely embraced 
in deep silence ; and it was nott till after we recoTered from 
this agreeable delirium that our Toices broke forth in confused 
murmurs, and o«r eyes intermingled tears. M. Wolmar 
was present ; I knew he was, I saw him, but what was I 
capable of seeing i No^ though the whole uuirerse bad beeik 
united against me $ thoon^ a thousand tolrmenis had sur. 
rounded me, I would not hare detached my heart from the 
least of those caresses, those tender oiTerings of a pure znii 
sacred friendsliip^ which we will bear with us to Hearen; 

When the violent impetuosity of our first meeting began to 
abate, Mrs. Wolmar took me by the hand, and taming to. 
wards her husband she said to him, with a certain air of can. 
dour and innocence which Instantly alSftcted me, <^ Though 
he is my old acquabtance, I do not present him to you, but 
I receire him from yon, and he will hereafter enjoy my 
friei|di^p no longer than he is honoured with yours."— ^^ If 
new friends (said M. Wolmar, embracing me) express less 
natural ardour than those of long standing, yet they will grow 
old in their turn, and will not yield to any In affection.'^ I 
received his embraces ; but my heart had quite exhausted it. 
self, and I was entirely passrre. 

Aiiler this short scene was orer, I obserred, by a side. 
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^iMBfie, tiiat tliej hftd p»t «p my diuae^ and taken '«ff my ' 
trunk* EloisA beld by my arm,, and I iront wMi tiliem to. 
wards the house, almost orerwhelmed with pleasure, to find 
ihiej were determined I should. remain their giMst 

It wa» thw, that upon « moce cafan contemplation of that 
loyely fece, wlpch I imagined mi^ hoyefirown homely, I 
saw with an agiceeable, yet sad surpciBe, Ithot the wl^s ideally 
more beautiful and sparkling than.euar« .Her ehaMteing fea^ 
tures aare nowmofe rega]av>; she is grown rather fiitter, 
which is an addiljon. to the resplendent tiUmeBs of her com^ 
pleiiiw. The. smalLpox haa tefit .some iftight marks -on her 
cheeks scar^ peri>eptible. Instemi of i\M tnortifyiiig bash- 
fulness wUeh formerly used to make her cast her ey^ down, 
.wards, you mi|y peroeite in iher<:haste leoks the security of 
Tirtue allied with gentleness and semiibllity $ her countenance, 
thou^ not less i^odsst, is less timid $ an sir of greater free, 
dom, and more liberal grace, has succeeded that constrained 
carriage which was compomdded of shame and tenderness ; 
and if a sense of her fmling rendered her then more bewitch^ 
ing, a consciousness of her puiity now renders her more 
celestial. 

We had scarce entered the parloor, w%en she disappeared, 
and returned in a minute. She did not come alone. Whom 
do you think she brought widi her ? Her cluidren ! Those 
two loTely little ones, more beauteous than the day ; in 
whose infant faces you might trace all the charms and features 
of their mother* How was I agitated at this fH^t ! It is 
neither to be described nor conceived. A tiiousand diiferetit 
emotions seized me at once. A thoosand cruel and dd^^htfnl 
reflections divided my heart. Wimt a lovely sight ! What 
bitter regrets ! I found myself distracted uHldi grr^f, and 
transported with joy. I saw, if I mty be allowed the ex. 
pression, the dear object of my afiectioai mndt^Ued bsibre 
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me.. Alas ! I perceived wt the same titoe leo coliyiBfcitig a 
proof that I had no longer any interest in her, and my losses 
seemed to be multiplied with her increase. . 

She led them towards me. '^ Behold (said she, with an 
affecting tone, that pierced my sonl) behold the children of 
yoar friend; they will hereafter be your friends. Hence* 
forward I hope yon will be theirs^" And immediately tii4 
two little creatures ran eagerly to me, took me by the hand^ 
and so overwhelmed me with their innocent caresses, that 
erery motion of my sonl centered in tenderness. I took them 
both in my arms, and pressing them against my throbbing 
breast,. ^^ Dear and lorely little creatures (said I^ with a 
ugh) you have an.arduous task to perform. May yon re* 
semble the authors of your being ; may yon imitate their rir* 
tues ; and by your own, hereafter administer comfort to 
theit unfortunate firiends." Mrs. Wolmar in rapture threw 
herself round my neck a second time, and seemed disposed 
to repay me, by her embraces, those caresses which I had 
bestowed on her two.sotts.J) But how different was this from 
our first embrace ! I perceiyed- the difference with astonish^ 
ment. It was the mother of a family whom I now embraced. 
I saw her surrounded by her husband and children : and 
the scene struck me. with awe., .1 discovered an air of dignity 
in her countenance, which bad not affected me 'till now: I 
found myself .obliged to pay her a different kind of respect ; 
ber familiarity was almost uneasy to. me ; lovely as she ap. 
peftred to me, I could have kissed the hem of her garment 
vith a better grace than I saluted her cheek. In a word,^ 
ffOai.that. moment I perceived that either she or I were no 
longer the same, and I began in earnest to ^have a good opt. 

^ioaof. myself. 

. M* Wolmar at I^igth took me l^ the hand, and conducted 
im tojjyi^. apartment which had ,been prepared for me. << This. 
Voi. II. L 
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(said be, m he enlwed) is jrev apartmeat : it Is tiGft destuied 
to ilie use of a stranger : it shaU neiter bsloog to another, 
and hereafter, if yoado not occupy it, it shall remaio emptj.'* 
You nwj judge whether a«ch a compliment was not agreeable 
to me ; W as I had not yet deserved it, I coidd not hear it 
vithoiit confasiaii* M. Wolmar, however, spared, me the 
tmuble of an answer. He inritctd me to take a turn in the 
garden* His bebajriour there was such as made me less re- 
serred, and assuming the air of a man who was well ac 
qnainted mtb my former iudiscretions, but who entirely 
Gonfid^ in my int^^riiy, he conversed with me as a father 
would speak io his cUid.; and by conciliating my esteem^ 
made it impossible for me ever to deceive him. No, my 
Ijord, he is not mistaken in me ; I shall never. Ibi^ that it 
is iuoumbent on me to justify his and your good opinion. But 
wby should my heart reject his favours ? Why should the 
man wlmm I am bound.to love be the husband of Eioisa I 

That day seemed destined to put me to. every kind of proof 
wWl^ I could possibly undergo. After we had joined Mrs. 
Wolmar, her husband was called away to give some neccs* 
sary ord^s, and I was left alone with her. 

I then kmA myself involved in fresh perplexity, more 
painful and more unnpeeted than any which I bad yet ex. 
peijenced* . What should I say to her ? ^ow could J address 
her i Should I paesume to remind her of our former con. 
sections, and of those times which were so recent in my me. 
moiy i Shflfuld. I suffer her to conclude that I had forgot 
themi. or that I no longer regarded them ? Think what a 
pwisbmentit must be to treat the obj^i nearest your heart 
as a stranger i Wimt infiuny, on theother hand, to abuse 
hospitality so far as tp entertain her with discourse to which 
she could not now listen wjih decency ? Under these vanons 
perplexities I conld not ke^ my countenance ; my oc^oor 
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went 4iid came ; I durst not speak, nor.lifl Up laiae ejMS^ 
not make the least motion ; and I beUeva that I shooldfaaTe 
romeined in this uneasy sitnadon till her hnsbaad's retorn, 
if she had not relieved me. For her part, thb UteJ^Uite 
did not seem to embarrass, her in the leasts She pcesecved 
the same manner and deportment as before, and contioned 
to talk to me with the same freedom ; she tmly, aslimagined, 
endeaTonred to affect more ease and gaiety:, tempered nitk a 
look, not timid or tender, but soft asid afiecdonate, as ifrshe 
meant to encourage me to recover my spirits, and lajr asUs 
a reserve which she could not but perceive. • 

She talked to me of my long voyages ; she inqiured into 
particulars ; into those especially which related to'the d«A^ 
gers I had escaped, and the hardships I had endured: te 
she was smsible, she said, that she was bound in Oriaidship 
to make me some reparation. ^^ Ah, £loisa I (nid I, lA a 
pimntive accent) I have enjoyed your oampaay but for a mo^ 
nftent ; would yon send me back to the Indies already i" — 
^} No (she answered with a smile) but I would go tUfliev in 
my turn.*' 

I tdd.her that I had given you a detail.of my voyage, of 
iK^ch I had brou^ her] a copy for her perusaL S^e then 
inquired after yon with great eagerness. I gave her .an ac^ 
count of you whick I could not do withoat.reco|mliii^.the 
troubles I had undergone, and the uneasiness I had oceasioiied 
you. Ske.wasaflSected ; she began to enter intoker own jus.- 
tificatioa in a more seridus tone, and to convince me that it 
noA. her duty to ac^ as she had done« Mi Wolmar joined us 
in the middle of her discourse, and what confounded me was, 
thfit she proceedediitt the same manner as if he had not been 
there. He. could not forbear smiling, on discovering my 
astonishme^it. After she concluded, ^< Yon see (said he) an 
instancn <tf the siipcerity which r^ij^ns ia this house. If you 
#L2 V 
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mean iahe yiridoiis, learn to copy it : it is the only request 
I ha?^ to make, and the ovXy lesson I would teach you^ Tho' 
first step towards yice is to make a mystery of actions inno* 
cent in themselves, and whoever is fond of disguise^ will 
Sooner or later have reason to conceal himself.-^One moral 
precept may supply the place of all the rest, which is this i 
neitiier to say or do any thing which you would not have all 
the world see and hear. — ^For my part, I have always es. 
teemed that Roman above all other men, who wished that his 
house was Ibnilt in such a manner, that the world might see 
all his transactions. 

' .^I haye two proposals (he continued) to make to you. 
CSioose freely that which you like best, but accept either the 
one or thebthe#." Then taking his wife's hand and mine, 
and> dosing thmn together, he said, ^^ Our friendship com- 
mences from this moment | this forms the dear connection, 
and may it be indissoluble. Embrace her as your sister .an4 
your friend ; treat her as such constantly ; the more familiar 
you are with her, the better I shall esteem you : but eithef 
behave, when alone, as if I was i)resent ; or in my presence 
as if I was absent This is all I desire. If you prefer the 
latter, you may choose it* without any inconvenience ; for as 
I reserve to myself the right of intimating to you any thing 
which di^leases me^ so long as I am silent in that respect 
yon may be certain that I am not offended." 

I should have been greatly embarrassed by this discourse 
two hours before, but. M. Wolmar began to gain such an 
ascendancy iover me, that his authority already grew some, 
what fapiiUar to me. — ^We all three entered once more into 
indifferent conversation, and every time I spoke to Eloisa, I 
^ iiotfail to address her by the style of Madam^ ^^ Tell 
me siikcerely, (saidher husband^ at last, interrupting me,) 
in your tUe^imtife party just now, did. you call her itftfr 
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4am P^ ^<<No!" (answered I, somewIuttdlflcidiiOBrtid). 

-^<< Such politeness, (he replied) is nothing but the mask <tf 
rke ; where virtue maintains its empire, it is unnecessarj ; 
and I discard it. Call my wife Eioisa in my presence,' or 
Mmkim when yon are alone ; it is indifferent t6 me*" I be. 
gan to know whaft -kind of a man I had to-deal with, and I 
resolved always to kev'p my mind in Such a state as to bear 
bis examination. • . ' 

: My body drooping with fatigue, stood in need of irefresh* 
■Mint, and my spirits required rest ; I found both one and 
the other at table^ After so many yeairs absence aind Texation, 
after such tedious voyages, I said to myself, in a kind of 
r^ture, ^^ I am in company witii Eioisa, I see her, I talk 
with her ; I sit at a table with her ; she ^ews me without 
inquietude, and entertains me without apprehensions. No. 
thing interrupts our mutual satisfaction. Gentle and precious 
nmocence, I' never before relished thy charms, and. to-ddy, 
for the first time, my existe'nCe ceases to be painfuU" 

At night, when I retired to rest, I passed by their cham* 
ber ; I. saw them go in together ; I proceeded' to my own in 
a raeUmphply mood, and this moment was the least agreeable 
to me of any I that day ezperieneed, ' 

Such, my Lord, were the occurrences of this first inter, 
view, so passionately wished for, and so dreadfully appre.^ 
bended. I have endeavoured to collect myself since I have 
been alone ; I have compelled myself to self-examination:;^ 
but as I am not yet recovered from the agitation of the pre* 
ceding day, it is impossible for me to judge of the true state 
of my mind. AH that I Jcnow for certain, is, thAt if the 
nature of my affection fbr her is not changed j at least the mode 
of it is altered, for I am always anxious to have a third person 
between us, and I now dread being alone with her as much 
as I loB|;ed, for it formerly. 

L3 
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I itttMidib go to 'Laiisaiiti€ in two or three 3ays^ feir as ykt 
thkf^hxat hkUseen Eloisa, not hUTiBg seen her cousin ; that 
dear snd mnlable friend, to Irhom I am so tduch indebted^ 
and who will always share my friendship, iay serrioes, my 
gnCtilude, «nd all the affi&ctfo^s of my soul. On my Tettfrti^ 
I #ill take the first bpporftinity to give yoii aliivther acediHit. 
Ihafreneed df your odHce, and shall keep a strict «ye brer 
mj conduct. I know my duty and will discharge ft. HoW- 
erertigreeable k ntay M to fix my residence in this home, I 
dm 'determined, nay I h^ye a^orn, that when I'growtotf 
Idnd of my lOnide, i wlU quit ft Immediately* 
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MRS. WOLMAR TO MBS. GWBE. 

Ip yoniiad been kind enough to have staid wiih ii8 as Iot% 
as we desired, you would hate had tiie pleasure of eiribiHidlig 
your friettfl before your departore. He ealtae Mther the day 
before yesterday, nnd wanted t* Tistt yon to^Aiy ; but the 
fotigue of hie journey con'fiiiea him to his i^kvn, i^nd this 
morning he was let blood. Besides, I was %My detertufned, 
in orderto pimish you^ not to let hira go so soon ; and nnless' 
yon will come hither, I msmet yon that It wlU be a long 0me 
before you shall see hfan. You know It WoiAd* be very ira. 
proper to let him ten the Iiit«p«ni6/ev asunder. 

In tnlth, Clara, I cannot tell whatiine upprehensfods be. 
witched my miad with respect to his coiming hither, aiid f 
am aduuaed to ha^e opposed H with sncih obstinacy. As 
mudi as I dreaded Hie si^t of him, I dhonld now be Mrty 
uotio have seen him, for bis presence has banished those 
fean wiiich yet disturbed me, and whidi, by fixing my at., 
tentlon constantly on him, might at length have given me just 
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fsuise of nneasinesf . I am so far from being apprehensiye of 
tbe affection I feel for Mm, that I beKeve I shoald mistrust 
myself nlore was he less dear to me ; l^ut I lore him as ten. 
derljr as ever, though my Ioto is of a different nature. It is 
hy comparing my present sensations with those which his 
presence formerly occasioned, that I deriTe my security, and 
the diff^rente of such oppo^te sentiments is perceired in pro- 
portion to tlieir TiTacity. 

With regard to hitt^ though I knew him at ftib first glance, 
he nevertheless af^eai^ to be greatly altered ; and what I 
iriionld formerly have thought impossible, he seems, in many- 
respects, to be dianged for the better. On the first day, he 
discovered many symptoms of perplexity, and it was with 
great, dffituliy Aat I concealed mine ftom lum. But it was 
not long before he recovered that free deportment and open>. 
desB of teanaer which becomeB bis character. I had always 
iteen him timid and bashful ; the foar of offending me, and 
p€k>haps tbie secret shame of acting a part unbecoming a rooa 
4f honour, gave hihi an air of meanness and servility before 
me, whidi ycM hav6 more than once vei'y justly ridiculed. In«. 
stead of tiie submission of a slave, at preset he has ike re- 
■peotNl 'behaviour of a friend, who knows how to honour 
ifche oliject of his esteem. He noir comrntmicat^s his senthnentB 
^Hh freedom and hiyiiesty ; he is not afraid lest his severe 
unatims of virtue shofuld clash with, his interest ; he is not 
apprehensive of itijuring himself dr a£fectlng tte, by praising 
wimt is commendable in itself, and one may perceive in all 
tie says the c<ynfidence of an honest man, who can depend 
•ttpett hkm^lf, and who derives &at apprbbation from Us ovm 
consciene^, irhfch he formerly atought for only in my looks. 
t i«d, also, that expehijence has cureA hxttk •of iStuSt dogmatioal 
suftd per^tfptdry afr irhibh men are apt to contract in their 
ttlosels; Ihathelstosfoiwardtoju^offtiankkid, since he 

h4 
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lias observed ihem ifiore ; that he is less ready to esCabliidi 
general propositions, siilce he has seen so many exceptions ; 
^d that, in general, the love of truth has banished the spirit 
of system : so that he is become less brilliant, bnt more ra« 
tional ; and one receives much more information from him, 
now he does not affect to be so Wise. 

. His figure likewise is altered, but nevertheless not for th« 
worse ; his countenance is more open, his deportment more 
stately ; he has contracted a kiAd of martial airin his travels, 
which becomes him tiie better, as the lively and spirited ges. 
ture he used to eiCpress when he was in earnest' is now turned 
intQ a more grave and sober demeanor. He is u seaman^ 
^hose appearance is cold and phlegmatic, but whose discourse 
is fiery and impetuous. Though he is turned Of thirty, he 
has the look of a young man, and joins all the spirit of y^outh 
to the dignity of manhood. His complexion is entirely ak 
tered ; he is almost as black as a Negroe, and very much 
marked with the small.pox. My dear, I must own the 
truth ; I am uneasy whenever I view those marks, and I 
catch myself looking at them very often in spite of me. 

I think I can discover that if I am curious in examSning 
Jbim, he is not less attentive in viewing me. After so long an 
:«bsence, it is natural to contemplate each other with a kind 
;of curiosity ; but if this curiosity may be thought to retain 
any thing of our former eagerness, yet what4ifference ip 
there la the manner as well as the motive of it ! If our looks 
do not meet so often, we nevertheless view each other with 
more freedom. We seem to examine each other alternately 
by a kind of tacit agreement. £ach perceives^ as it were^ 
when it is the other's turn, and looks a different way, to giv^ 
the other an opportunity. Though free from the em<]»tions I 
'formerly felt, yet how is it possible to behold with indiffe* 
'.rence one who inspired the tenderest passion, and who, t^ 
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tUs hour, is the object of the purest affectioti ? Who knows, 
whethei* selCJove does not endeaTOur to justify past errors 2 
•Who knows, whether, though no longer blinded by passion^ 
we do. sot both flatter ourselves, by secretly approTiag our 
former choice ? Be it as it may, I repeat it without a blush, 
that I feel a more tender affection for him, which will endure 
to the end of my life* I am so far from reproaching myself 
for hiurbouring these sentunents, that I think they deserre 
apl^use ;. I should blush not to perceive them, and consider 
it as a defect in my character, and the symptom of a bad dis^ 
position. With respect to him, I dare believe, that next to 
virtue he loves me beyond any thing in the world. I per* 
ceivethathe thinks himself honoured by my esteem; I in 
my turn will regard his in the same light, and will merit its 
continuance. Yes I if you saw with what tenderness he 
caresses my children ; if you knew what pleasure he takes 
in talking of you, you would find, Clara, that I am still 
dear to him. 

. What increases my confidence in the opinion we both en- 
tertain of him, is that M. Wolmar joins with us,, and, sinc^ 
he has seen him, believes, from his own observations, all 
that we have reported to his advantage. He has talked of 
hiin' much these two evenings past, congratulating hiinself on 
account of the measures he has taken, and rallying me for my 
opposition. ^<No, (said he, yesterday,) we will not suffer 
so worthy a man to ; mistrust himself; we will teach him tQ 
have more confidence in his own virtuq, and, perhaps, *we 
Aiay one. day or other reap the fruits of our present, en- 
deavours with more advantage than, you imaghie. Fqir tfa^ 
present, I must tell you. that I am pleased with his character, 
atid.that.I esteem him partiqularly for one circumstance^ 
which he little suspects, that is, the reserve with which he 
ll^ehav^s towards me. The less friendship he expresses for me, 
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A* more 1m miAwtwt litsfineni; I canot teH jm h^ 

im iiw fivst trill I prep«r«d lor iiim : tfieM is yet MiAdier 
bf^ivjbfekliatewdtopnmUai: jm4 after (Iwtl shitt^etM 
pll terthtr ciamfaialSra/'— <^ Ai to ike drcumitattce yua 
, aiMilfioiitd, (9M ly}ii iwlf piwret iht fnwlsMM of kit 4fii* 
{Miii^n ; tfbr 1m woiM never rcfolm to pot on m pOittt and 
•atMiiuWe air before ay father^ Ao«glt it 'waa so mmdk ht» 
iaterasc, aad I ao oAen onliraated hiai to do it* I Maridlk 
«OttceiB that las bdifrianr doprjred luai of tiie oaif reeource^ 
and jM, could not dl^Uka iilm for not being able to play tiM 
hypocrite on any occasion.'^— *-^^ The case if Ttry di iferon C 
(replied my hoebanij) : tliera is a natnral antipathy botween 
your ftnttier and bim, Ibnndad on tbe opposition of their san* 
timents. With regard to layself, who haTe no symptoms «r 
fMPeJnAeeS) I am certain tliat be can haie no natural arenion 
tome* No one om bate me ; n man without passions cannot 
Inspire any one with an. aversion towards him •: but I de* 
pr^ed bSm of tim olject of his wishes, which he will not rea» 
dity forgl^. He will, liowerer, conceire the stronger affectf oo 
for me, when he is perfec^y eonvinced tlmt tiie injury I bavn 
done hbn does not pirftent me from looking upon him with an 
eye of kindness. If Im caiessed ase now, he would bo n 
hypo^ite f if be never caresses me, he will be a monster." 

(Such, my dear CUtra, is Ae situation ire are In, and I 
begin to think that Heaven will bless the integrity of our 
hearts, and the kind intentions of my husband* But I am 
too kind to you in entering into all these details ; yon do not 
deserve tiiat I should take such pleasure In conversiiig with 
yen ; but I am determined to tell you no more^ and if yom 
desire fuither information, yon must come hither to roceko It* 

P. 5. — I must acquaint you nevertheless with what ha» 
passed with respect to the subject of this letter. You kuow 
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"witk wbat Mvlg^iMe M. WoUbar reedfei tin kte ODiiffnlm 
"mhkeh <rar Mend's mmoptcted retom «Uig^ me to miiD*. 
Yi>n Mir wifii wkiA tendeMHs ke ufcdeliVoarBil to dry op njr 
tmrs^ and d^i my Aave. WlntiMr) u ymi ntoiooafefy- 
aM^teredy I toid lam nothing new^ or wkedicr ht wm 
rndly affected by a prooeediog wliick nothing bnt afaieen* vn« 
fentenee coald dictate, he has not oriy oontinned td liv« witfa 
tteas before, bnt he even eeema to have faoreaied his attMu 
^<ni, kh confidence, and cstatm, as il he meant, by Us 
Jdndness, to repay the oanftnion which mycottiiMsien cost 
nnn. ^y deilr.Chua, yen know my keait; jndge then what 
nn hnpreiston emoh a eondnct most make ! 

As soon as I lannd that he was dctemuned to let our iM 
friend cbme faHher, I resolTed, mi my part, to take th^beat 
precaations i coidd contrive against myself : irhkh was, to 
«lieose my hodiamlhimtelflor my conidant ; to Md no pai^- 
tfeniar eomienatinns whkh I did net commnniGato to him, 
smd to write no letter which I did not idio^ to htm» I eren 
anadest a part of my dnty to write erery letter as if it was not 
Inhended fair ha inspeetion, end afterwards to show It to htou 
Yw will find an article in this which was penned on this 
|»i<nciple ; if #hile i Web wridml conldnet forbear thmking 
4tet he might read it, joet my eensdenbe bears witness that I 
iMd met alter a single word oA that aecmint; bnt when I 
ehnwiad hittm^ letter,, he bantered me, and had net the cL 
eHity to read it*. 

' Icoofess diat I was somewhat piqued at his refusal ; as if 
he had^donbted my honour. My emotfaw did not escape 1ms 
ncttiee, and this most <^>en and generous man soon removed 
my appreimnsion. <^ Confess (said he) that you hare snd lesa 
boncerhing me than nsiml In that letter." I owned ; was it 
decmit to say much rf him,^.wh^ I intended to show him 
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1 what I had writtea ?— « WeU, (he repliied, with a Bii^ie,>4 
.had rather that jan wonld talk of me more, and not know 
-,whatyou8ay ofme.'' Afterwards, hecontinned) in a more 
jMrious tone t << Marriage (said he) is too grare and solemn 
ra-8tate to admit of that free commnnicailon which tender 
.friendship Idlows. The latter connection often hap];Hl7 coiw 
.•tdbttted to inoderate the rigour of the former ; and it may he 
.reasonable in some cases for a virtuous and discreet woman 
;to se^k for tiiat comfort, intelligence, and advice from a 
:^&lthful confidant, which it might not be proper for her to de« 
«sire of her husband. Though nothing passes between you hut 
what you would choose to communicate, yet take care not to 
'make it a duty, lest that duty should become a restraint upon 
you, and your correspondence grow less agreeable, by beitag 
<more dlffuslTe. BelieTe me, the open-hearted sincerity of 
JnendsMp is restrained by the presence of a witness, whoever 
it he*, There are a thousand secrete of which three friends 
4>ughtto participate ; bntwhich cannot be communicated but 
between two* You may in^art the same things to yonr 
friend aiid to your husband, but you do not relate them Im 
the same manner ; aadif you wllli^onfonnd these distinctioaa, 
ihe consequence will be, that yonr letters wiU be addressed 
more to me than her, and that you will not be free from re- 
jstsaint either with one or the other. It is as much for my 
^wn interest as for your's that I urge these reasons. Do not 
you perceive that you are already, with good reason, ajq^e^ 
'hensivd of the mdelicacy of praising me to my face? Why 
will you deprive yourself of the pleasure of acquainting j^ui 
friend how tenderly you love your husband, 4nd ne of th« 
satisiaction of supposing, that, in your most private inter* 
fourses, you take delight in speaking well of me I £loisa 1 
£ldisa I. (he added, pressing my hand, and Jooking iit turn 
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wUihteiidenien,) wliy wilt you demean yonnelf^ by takirig 
precMitioiis so mnworiliy of yoa^ and will yon nerer leaYn M 
teake a true estimate of yoqr own worth ?" 
: My dear friend, it is impossible to tell yon how this InL 
comparable man behnTes to me ; I no longer blush in his 
presence. Spite of my frailty, he lifts me abore myself^ 
and, by dint of reposing confidence in me, teaches me to de« 
serreit. *. 
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THE ANSWEE. 
Impossible ! oUr traveller returned, and have I not jet 
seen him at my feet, loaded wKh the spoils of America ? Bat 
it is not him,- 1 assure you, whom I accuse of this delay ; for 
I am sensible it is as grievous to him as to me : bnt I find 
tiiat he has not so thoroughly forgotten his former state of 
servility as you pretend, and I complain less of his neglect^ 
than of your tyranny. It is very extraordinary in you, in^ 
deed, to desire such a prude as I am to make the first ad. 
vances, and run to salute a swartliy pock.fretten foce, which 
has passed four times under the line. But you make mt 
•mile to- see you ia such haste to scold, for fear I should begin 
first. I should be glad to know what pretence you have id 
make such an attenipt-? Quarrelling is my talent : I take 
pleasure in it ; I acquit myself to a miracle, and it becomes 
me ; but* you, my dear cousin, are a mere novice at this 
work. If yon did but know how graceful you appear in the 
net of confession^ how lovely you look wl^ a supplicating^ 
«ye, and an air of confusion^ instead of scolding, you 
would spend yoor days in asking pardon, were it only out of 
•Oquietry. 
. - For the present, yon ipast ask fiiy paidon in ev^B^y respects 
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A £iiepi«)jeettrfil^, teclweseabtilrtwiidforaeMfidi^ iMif 
» mmte obligtQg pr^CMitieB isde^ for « fffieftdiiup vo BKcred 
as oiir'8 ! Tliott MAfes^ fnemdy «nd pnsBkinniraBironMii 
on wImdi ocn jcm depend. If yon mstnist ^«urself ^oA Hke I 
Can y 0% witlKmt ^Aiice to both^ c<Huldering the eaerai (fie 
under wkidi you li've, sntfpect yovt own inclinatwiis ajftd ay 
indvlgeBce* I am aaiated ^tet the rery idea of admRttag » 
third person into the tittte.tattle secrets of two wotten ^M 
not disgust you ? As for my part, I Ime to prattle with yoi» 
at my ease, but if I thought that the eye of man ever pryed 
Into my letters, I should no longer have any pleasure in cor* 
responding with you ; sttch reserve wt>tld insensibly introduce 
a coldness between us^ and we should have ne more regbrd 
for each other than two iadiflfM'eat wmaen. To what tncoa* 
veniences your silly distrust would have exposed us^ ii yout 
husband had not been wi«er than you. 

He acted very discreetfy in not reading your letter; Per^ 
blips he w<Mdd have been less satisfied wl^ it than you f smu 
gine, and less than I an nyselfi who am better eepable of 
judging of your present eonditiira) by the -state In which I 
have seen you formerly. A41 those eontemplative sages^ who 
have passed their lives In Ae study -of tiie hwman hearty are 
less acquainted with Ae real i^ymptoms of love thiA the miiMt 
shallow woman^ If she has any semubUity. M.. Wolmat 
woidd ianaediately have observed, that o«r f riedd was^tho 
ral^ect of your whole letter^ and ho would not heve seen the 
postscript, in u4iieh you 4o not «ace meirtion himr If J9m 
had wntten this postscript ten years ago, t&y dear,. I camot 
tell how you would have managed; but your liriend traoli 
certainly have been crowded into some corner, especially aa 
tibere was no husband td overlook it. 

M. Wolmar would have observed further with what attem- 
^n you esammed Us guest, «ndtfae pleasureyou take la des. 
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aiWngUi person; Imt he aOglitd^wi/ Plato iadArMotI«y 
before he wonU know that we/eoA mi a lorer, b«t doaet 
€9mmi$te hiol. AU exanunctioD reqwbres a degree of iodiffer. 
«Me, wUeh w oerer feel when we behold the ot^ect of o«r 



In abort, he woMi iamgiae that all the alteinlions jon 
renurk night hate eioaped another^ and I, m the oontnuy, 
waa aiinid of finding that tbey had emped jon* However 
jonrgnealnnf be altered firoa what hewaa,he woidd appear 
Oe fame. If your afiectiotta were not altered. Yon tnm 
nwqr your ejrea whenever he looki at jrou ; thb is a teijr 
good spnptom* Yon turn them nvojf^ cousin ? Yon do not 
BOW cvr^lhein down? Snrelf yonhnfenot nustaken one 
word for another. So yon tldnk timt oar phUoiopher wmdd 
hnve perceif ed this distinction I 

Tiiere is another drcnmstance Tery likely to distnrb a 
hnsband; it is a kind ctf tenderness and aflbction which stiU 
roflHdns In your style, when yon qpeak of ^e ol^iect who 
was, once so dear to yoU. One who reads yovr Utters, or 
faean yon< speak, ovght to'be well acf uaiAted with you| not 
to be mistaken with regard to yonr sentiiMnts ; he ought to 
toow that it is only n friend of whom yon are speaking, or 
Ant yon speak in the same manner of all yonr friends ; hot 
ns to that. It is the nalnral effect of yoordisposkion, with 
wUdi yonr hnsband is too well acquainted to be alarmed. , 
How le it possible bnt that, in a mind of snch tenderness^ 
pure friendship will bear some resemblance to Iotc i Pimy 
ohserre, my dear consin, thatalll sny to yon ontbis head 
aufjbA to in^re yon with fresh courage i yonr condact Is 
discreet, andthat is a great deal; I nsed to trust oidy to yonr 
Tirtae, bnt I begm now to rely on yonr reason ; I consider 
yonr cure at present, though not perfect, yet as easy to be 
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tftccoinplislieNd, and you liaye now made a sufficient progress 
:to render you inexcnseable, if -you do not complete it. 
* Before I came to your postscript, I remarked tiie pasMBige 
which you had the sincerity not to suppress or alter, though 
conscious that it would be open to your husband's iuspectioi|. 
I ajn certain, that if he had* read it, it would, if possible, 
Jiare doubled his esteem ibr you ; nerertfaeless it would haye 
'^▼en him no great pleasure. ; Upon the whole, your letter 
'was very well calculated to ^ make him place an entire confix, 
^ence' in your conduct, but at the same time it tended to give 
him uneasiness with* respect to your inctioations. I own, 
•those markiof the small-poXj wMch you Tiew so much, gire 
mie some appl-diensions ; love never yet tontriyed a more 
dangerous '^sguise**— I know that this would be of no conses. 
quence to any other ; but alwaya remember^ Eloisa, th«t 
Ihe who was not to be seduced by the youth and fine figure of 
iket lover, was lost whcsi she reflected on the. suQerings he 
tedmdured forher. — Providence, n^ doubt^ intended that 
he -should retiun the marks of that distemper,: to exerdse 
your virtue, and that you should be freed from them, in order 
*to put his to the proof. . . 

I come now to the principal anbjec^ of your. Icstter ; yw 
*knoW'that on the receipt of our friend's I flew to you innnei* 
lately; it was a matter of importance. Btit at present, if 
you knew in what difficulties tlmt short absence has involved 
jne, and how many things I have to do at once, you would be 
sensible how impossible it isfor me to leave my house again^ 
without exposing myself to fresh inconveniences, and putting 
myself under a necessity of passing the winter here againi 
^Mchis neither for your interest or. mine«: Is it not better 
to deprive ourselves of tlie pleasures of a hasty interview of 
two«or three days, that we may be together for bIjl months ? 
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I ima^ne, likewise, that it woold not be in^roper for me to 
have a little particular and privrnte conrersKtieii with, our phi. 
losopher ; partly to sound his inclinations and confirm his 
mind ; partly to grre him some usefal ad?ice with regard to 
the conduct he should observe towards your husband, and 
eren towards yon ; for I do not suppose that you cka talk to 
him with freedom on that subject, and I can perceive even 
from your fetter, that he lias need of counsel. We liave been' 
so long used to govern him, that we are in conscience res- 
ponsible for his beliaviour ; and till he has regained the free 
use of his reason, we must supply the deficiency. For my 
own part, it is a charge I shall always undertake with 
pleasure ; for he has. paid such deference to my advice as I 
shall never forget ; and since my husband is no more, there 
is not a man in the woHd whom I est^m and'lovte so much 
as himself. I have likewise reserved for him the pleasure of 
doing me some littie services here. I have a great many 
papers in confusion^ which he will help me to regulate, and I 
baviesome troublesome aflbirs in hand. In which I shall hare 
occasion for Ins diligence and understanding. As to the rest,^ 
I do not propose to detain him above five or six days«t most, 
Und perhaps I may send him to you the next day. For I 
have too much vanity to wait till he is seised with impatience 
to return, and I have too much discernment to be deceived 
ID that case. 

Do not fail, thereforlB, Bis soon as he is recovered, to send 
bim to me ; that is^ to let him come, or I shall give over aH 
raiUery. You know very well^ that if I laugh whilst I cry, 
and yet am not the less in affliction, so I laugh likewise at the 
same time tiiat I scold, and yet am not the less in a passion; 
If you are discreet, and do things with a good grace, I prof 
miseyott that I will isend him back to you with a pretty little 
present which will- give you pleasure, and a great deal of 
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plearare; but if you suffer me to langiusli withimpfttiesce^ 
I Msnre you thftt yea shall hare no<]iiii|^ 

P. S. — Apropos ; tell me, Does our seamsn smoke ^ 
Does Jm swear ? Does he drink brandy ? Does he wear a 
great cutlass ? Has he the look of a Buccaneer ? Oh ! how 
I long to see what sort of an sur « man has who comes froD» 
the Antipodes I 



LETTER CXXVIII. 

CLARA TO iELOISA. 

HbrbI tdtebaok yxmrsla^, my dfear coasin.*— He ha 
beea mine fw these eight days past^ and he bears his chains 
with so good a grace, that he seems formed for oapttvity. 
Return me thanks that I did not keep him s^ ei^t days 
longer ; fo», witiMmt ofimce to you, if I had kept till he 
began to grow tired of me, i should not hare sent him back 
so soon. I therefore detained him without any scruf^e ; but 
I was so jBorupolous^ however, that I durst not let him lodge 
in my house. I have sometimes peroehred In myself that 
haui^tiness of soul, which disdains servile ceremonies, and 
which is so consistent witfayirtne. In this instance, however, 
I have befm more reserved than usuid, witlmut knowing 
why : and all that I know for certain is^ that I am more dts. 
posed to censure than toiq[ipland my reserve^. 

But can y^ou gu^ what induced our friend to stay here so 
patiently ? First, he had the pleasure of my compuqr, and 
I presume that eircunmtance idone was sufficient to make him 
patient. Then ^he saved me agieatdeal of oontoioB^ and 
?ras of service to me in my business $ a ff iesfd isinevertived 



Kf. of ftttdi o|kes. A tiard reaion, whkh yo« hire probaUy 

(x>iyeotiired,ilwii|^3ntfapiietttkd]iottokiiowit, fa, that Iw 

telked to me about you ; and if we subtract f he time em* 

^(! ployed In thiseottTwrflatton from ihe whole time which he has 

ri pissed bere, you wfll find "thai ibere fa Tory litti^ remalidag 

«i to be placed to my account. But what an odd tl^iim to 

i» leaTo you, in otd^r tobave tiie j^easute df talking of you ! 

Not so odd as may be ioaagined. . Heis under contiuint in 

youreon^piny ; be must be donHanally upon bfaguard; the 

least indiscretion would become a crime, and in thoite dan. 

. gerous moments, miads endued wStb sentiments of honour 

never filil to recollect tbeir iitAy ; but when we aire remote 

[ from Ihe olgebt of our aiections, we may indulge cursives 

witb feMmg our imagiiUMons. If We stiie an idea iHien it 

f ' becomes criminal, why diouftd we reproaeh our^bres ler 

i fUmBg enteHidned Hii4icnitwasiiotsD?'''-^*Cantbeiiieiu 

slog recollection of inuocent pieasut^ ever be a crime ? This, 

Ilmagine, is a way of reasoning, wUxih you wffl not aofui. 

esee in, but which, neverAdess, may be adUiitted. Be be^ 

I gitt. Us I may sayi, to ran over the wboAe eouiaeof Hstiisv« 



> mer4iftetiotas. The daysof Us youth passed ovwr a 
time in oter ootaversatfen. Be renewed aM bfa oonidenee fat 
me ; be recalled tbe happy time, in wMeb he wit per ml Ue * 
in love you; ho painted to my fauaginatlQn all tile charms 
of an famoeent passion ^Wkhout deubt be emfaeliished 

I tiieiitl 

He said littie of his present condMon with i^^rd to you, 
and what he mentiobed rather denoted respect and admbnu 
ilon, tibaalove; so tiwtl have the pleasure to tidnk tiait lie 
wlB return, roucb move couiideBt as to the nsitoveof bfauifiM. 
tkms than wbev became hither. Not but timt, wben yon 
ar« tiie sul^eot, one nay pereeivo at tbe bottom cf that sus* 
cepdblo mind a certain tenderness, lOMk fMendship aloae^ 
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tholigli not le&s afiectiii§^ still expreiBS^s In a different iHftii*' 
ner ; bnt I have long obseired, that it is impossible to see 
yon, or to think of jron, with indifference ; and if ta tiiat 
geitend aifection which the sight of yon inspires, we add the 
more tendej im(>resfion which an indelible recollection mn6t 
have left upon his mind, We dull find tint it is difficult, and 
almost imposaiMe, that, with tiie most' rigid Virtue, he 9ht>nld 
be otherwise tha& he is. I hate fnlly mterrogated him,' care- 
folly dbserred him, and watched him narrowly ; I have ex« 
amiiied him with the utmost atteution. I cuinot read his 
iianoat thoughtt, nor do I belieye them nmre intelligible to' 
himself: Jitut I can answer, at least, that he is struck with a 
sense ctf his dilty. and of yours, and that the idea of EMia 
abandoned and contemptible, would be more horrid than his 
owm aniiihiladon* My .dear cousin, I hare but one piece of 
adTice to gite you, ai^d I desire yon to attend to it^--aTbid 
any detail coneerHing what bp&st, and I wHl take upon me: 
to answer for the* future. 

. With regard t6 the restttutioli which you mentioned, yoa^ 
must think no mor^ of it. After haying exhausted aU the 
teasons I conld. suggest,. I entreated him, pressed him, cob. 
jofed him, but in vain. I. pouted, I eren kbsed^him, I: 
look hold of. both his hands, and would hare fatten oil -my' 
knees to him, if he would hare sufier^ me, -but he wo^otld: 
liot so itAch as :hea^ me. He carried the obstinacy of his 
humour so far, as to swear that he would sooner consent ne« 
yer to see you dgMn^ thiin part with ydur picture. At Ikst, 
in a fit of passion, he made me feel it. It was next his heiLtt. 
i^ There, (^aid he, with a sig^ that almost stopped his breath,) 
therels the picture j the only comfort I have left, aqd of which 
nevertheless you would deprire me : be assured, that it shall 
neyer be tomfirom me but at the expence of my life." Be« 
^vfiCme, EJoisa, we hadbetter be discreet, and suffer him ta 



keep tiie pictnce. ' After ali^ wliere U the* importance ? Hii 
obstiiiacy will be his punishment. 

After he had thoroaghlj unburthened and eased his mind, 
he appeared so composed, that I rentnred to talk to him 
about his situation. I fonnd that neither time nor reason 
had made any alteration in his system, and that he confined 
Jiis whole ambition to the passing his life in the service of 
.Lord B '■ ■. I conld not bat approve such honourable inii 
tendons, so consistent with his character, and so becoming 
that gratitude which is due to such unexhausted kindness. 
He told me that you were of tlie same opinion ; but that M. 
Wolmar was silent. A sudden thought jtrikes me. From 
your husband's singular conduct, and otiier symptoms, I sus- 
pect that he has some, secret design upon our friend, which 
he do^s not disclose. Let us leave him to himself, and trust 
to hia discretion. The manner in which he behaves sufficient, 
ly proves, that, if my conjecture is right, he meditates no. 
thing but what will be for the advantage of the person about 
whom hie has. taken such uncommon pains. . ) 

You gave a very just description of his figure and of his 
mauuers, which proves that you have observed him more at- 
tentively than I should have imagined. But do not you find 
that his continued anxieties have rendered his countenance 
more expressive than it used to be ? Notwithstanding the 
account yon gave me, I was afraid to find him tinctured with 
that affected politeness, those apish manners, which people 
seldom fail to contract at Paris, and which, in the round of 
trifles which employ an indolent day, are vainly displayed 
under different modes. Whether it be that some minds are 
not susceptible of this polish, or whether the sea air en. 
tirely effaced it, I could not discover in him the least marbi 
of affectation ; and all the zeal he expressed for me seemed 
to flow entirely from the dictates of his heart. He talked to 
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me alKNit my poor husband ; but instead of comfoTting me, 
be icbose to join with me in bewiuHng Mm, and never once 
attlovpted to make any fine speecbes on the subject. He 
caressed my daughter, but instead of admiring her as I do, 
lie reproached me with her failmgs^ and, likey^u^ oompiained 
that I spoiled her; he entered into my concerns with great 
xeal, and was seldom of my opinion in any rei^Mct. More«. 
.over, the wind might have blown my ey«s out, before he would 
liaTe tliought of drawing a curtain ; I might have, been fa. 
iigaed to death in going from one room to another, before he 
would have had gallantry enough to have stretched out his 
hand, covered witii the skirt of his coat, to support me : my 
.fan lay upon the ground yesterday for more than a second, 
and he did not fly from the bottom of the room, as if he was 
going to snatch it oat of the fire* In the morning, before 
he came to visit me, he. never once sent to inquue how I did. 
When we are walking together, heroes not alfect to have 
his hat nailed upon his head, to show that he knows the pink 
of the mode*. At table, I frequently asked him for his 
Snuff^boac, which he always gave me uk his hand, and never 
inesented it upon a plate, like SLjine genUeman ; or rttther 
like a footman. He did not thil (o drink my health twice at 
least at dinner, and I will \sj a wager, that if he stays wi& 
us this winter, we shall see him sit^round th^fire wltii us, and 
warm himself like an <rfd cit You laugh, cousin ; buti^w 

* At Paris, they pique themselves on rendering sojqiety easy 
and commodious ; and this ease is made to consist of a ^reat 
number of rules, equally, important with the above. In good 
company, every thing is regulated according to form and order. « 
All these ceremonies are in and out of fashion as quick as light- 
ning. The science of polite life consists in being always upon 
the watch, to seize them as they fly, to a£fect them, and show that 
we are acquainted with the mode of the day* 
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me one of our gaUanis newlj arrived from Paris, wlio pre. 

senres the same maal/deportment. As to the rest, I think 

you must allow tiiat oar philosopher is altered for the worse 
in one respect, which is, that he takes rather more notice of 
people who speak to him, which he cannot do bnt to your 
prejudice ; nerertheless, I hope that I shall be able to recon. 
die him to Madam Belon. For my part, I think him altered 
lor the better, because he is more serious than ever. My 
dear, take great care of him till my arriraL He is just the 
man I could wish to hare the pleasure of plaguing all day 
long. 

Admire my discretion ; I hare taken no notice yet of the 
present I sent yon, and which is an earnest of another to 
come. Bat yon have received it before you opened ray letter 
and yon know how much, and with what reason I idolize it ; 
you, ifrhoso avarice is so anxious about this present, you must 
acknowledge that I have performed more than I promised. 
Ah I the [dear little creature! While you are reading this, 
ahe is already in your arms ; she is happier than her mother ; 
bni in twx) months time I shall be happier than she, for I 
«ludl be more sensible of my felicity. Alas ! dear cousin, 
do not yon possess me wholly already ? Where you and my 
daughter are, what part of me is wanting ? There she is, the 
dear little infiint ; take her as your own ; > I give her up ; I 
pnt her into your hands ; I consign all maternal authority 
•ver to yon; correct my failings ; take that charge upon 
yourself, of which I acquitted myself so little to your li. 
king: henceforward, be as a mother to her, who is one day 
to be your danghter.in.law ; and to render her dearer to me 
;;8titt, make another Elolsa of h^rif possible. She is like 
yon in the face already ; as to her temper, I guess that she 
wiUbe grave aadihoughtful ; when yon have corrected those 
Uttle caprices which I have been accused of encouraging, 
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you will find that mj daughter wiUgiye herself the airs of my 
cousin ; but she -will be happier than Eloba in having less 
tears to shed, and less struggles to encounter. Do you 

know that she cannot be any longer without her little M ^ 

and that it is partly for that reason I send her. back ? I had 
a conversation with her yesterday, which threw our friend 
.into an immoderate fit of laughing. First, she leaves me 
without the least regret ; I, who am her humble servant aH 
day long, and can deny her nothing she asks for ; and you, 
of whom she is afraid, and who answer her ^o twenty times 
a day ; you, by way of excellence, are her little mamma, 
whom she visits with pleasure, and whose denials she likes 
better than aU my fine presents : when I told her that I was 
going to send her to you, she was transported as you may 
imagine ; but to perplex her, I told her that you in return 
was to send me little M — — in her stead, and that was not 
agreeable to her. She was quite at a nonplus, and asked 
what I would do with him ? I told her .that I would take him 
to myself ; she began to pout. ^^ Harriet, (said I,) won't you 

give up your little. M to me?" **No," .(said she, 

somewhat coldly.) ^^ No ? But if I won't give him op nek 
ther, who shall settle it between us ?" — ^^ Mamma, my little 
mamma shall settle it." — ^^ Then I shall have the preference, 
for you know she wijildo whatever I desire." — " Oh, but 
mamma will do nothing, but what is right!" — ^' And .do you 
;think I should desire what's wrong?" The sly little jade 
began to smile. ^^ But after all, (I coutinuedt) for what 

reason should she refuse to give me little M ?"-r>^^ Be^ 

cause he is not fit for you." — ^^ And why is he not fit for me ? 
(Another arch smile, as full of meaning 9s the formejr.) Tell • 
me honestly, is it not because you think me too old for. him ?" 
— *^ No, mamma, but he is too young for you.".- • •••••••> 

This from a child butseyen yeiirs.old •••••• 
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t amused myself with piquing her still further. ^^ My 
dear Harriet, (said I, assuming a serious air,) I assure you 
thathe is not fit for you neither.*' ^^ Why so?" (she cried, as 
if she had been suddenly alarmed.) — ^^ Because he is too giddy 
for you*" — '' Oh, mamma, is that all ? I will make him 
irise."— ^^^ But if unfortunately he should make you foolish.'' 
.^<< Then, mamma, I should be like you." — ^^ Like me, 
impertinence ?" — ^^ Yes, mamma, you are sajing all day that 
you are foolishly fond of me." — '^ Well, then, I will be 
foolishly fond of him, that is all." 

I know you don't approve of this pretty prattle, and 
that you will soon know how to check it. Neither will I 
justify it, though I own it delights me ; but 1 only mention 
it, to couTince you that my daughter is already in love with^ 

her little M , and that if he is two years younger, she 

is not unworthy of that authority which she may claim by 
i-ight of seniority. I perceive likewise, by opposing your 
example and my own to that of your poor mother's, that 
where the woman governs, the house is not the worse mana. 
ged. Farewell, my dear fpend ; farewell, my constant com. 
panion ! The time is approaching, and the vintage shall not 
be gathered without me. 



LETTER CXXIX. 

TO LORD B . 

What pleasures, too late enjoyed (alas ! enjoyed too late), 

have I tasted these three weeks past ! How delightful to pass 

one day in the bosom of calm friendship, secure from the 

tempests of impetuous passion ! What a pleasing and affecting 

scene, my Lord, is a plain and well-reguated family, where 

Vol. II. M 
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prdeF, peacei apd innoc^pce reign throughout j iphera, wMi- 
out pomp or retiniiei every thing is assembled which ean eon. 
tribute to the real felicity of mankind ! The country, the 
retiren^ent, the seiison, the vast body of water which opens 
to my view, the wild prospect of the* mountains, every thing 
conspires to recull to my mind the delightful island of Tinian. 
I flatter myself that the earnest prayers which I there so of- 
ten repeated, are now accomplished. I lire here agreeably to 
my taste, and ei\joy society suitable to my liking. I only 
want the company of two persons to complete my happiness^ 
and I hope to see them here soon. 

In the mean time, till you and Mrs. Orbe come to perfect 
those charming and innocent pleasures which I begin to re. 
Ush here, I will endearour, by way of detail, to give you an 
idea of th^t domestic economy which proclaims the happiness 
of the master and mistress, and communicates their felicity 
to every one under their roof. I hope that my reflections 
may one day be of use to you, with respect to the project 
you hare in view^ and this hope encojiniges me to pursue 
them. 

I needpot give you a description' of Clarens house. Ton 
know it. You can tell how delightful it is; what interest, 
ing recollections it presents to my mind; you can judge how 
dear it must be to me, both on account of the present scenes 
it exhibits, and of those which it recalls to my mind. Mrs. 
Wolmar, with good reason, prefers this abode to that of 
Etange, a superb and magnificent cfistle, but old, iuconveni. 
ent, and gloomy, its situation being far inferior to the country 
round Ciarens* 

Since Mr* and Mrs. Wolmar have fixed their residence 
here, they hare converted to use every thing which served 
iMsly for ornament : it is no longer a house for show, but for 
convenience. They have shut np a long range of rooms, to 
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a^rttif ineoBTeatent situation of the doors i they l^arecnt 
off others thut were orer.8ixed, that the apartments might be 
l|ett^r distributed. Instead of rich and antique furniture, 
tliey hare substituted what is neat and convenient. Every 
thing here is pleasant and agreeable ; every thing breathes an 
air of plenty and propriety, without any appearance of pomp 
and luxury. There is not a single room, in which you do 
not iipmediately recollect that you are in the country, bnt 
in wUch, nevertheless, you will find all the conveniences yon 
meet with in town. The same alterations are observablo 
witiiout doors. The yard has been enlarged at the expenee 
of the coach-houses. Instead of an old tattered billiard-ta- 
ble, they have made a fine press, and the spot which us.ed to 
be filled with screaming peacocks, which they have parted 
with, is converted into a dairy. The kitchen-garden was 
too small for the kitchen ; they have made another out of 
a flower-garden, but so convenient, and so well laid out, that 
the spot, thus transformed, looks more agreeable to the eye 
than befpre. Instead of the mournful yews which covered 
the wall, they have planted good fruit-trees. In the room 
of the useless Indian biack-berryy fine young mulberry-trees 
now begin to shade the yard, and they have planted two rows 
of walaut-trees quite to the road, in the place of some old 
linden-trees which bordered the avenue. They have through* 
out substituted the useful in the room of the agreeable, and 
yet the agreeable has gained by the alteration. For my own 
part, at least, I think that the noises in the yard, such as th^ 
crowing of the cocks, the lowing of the cattle, the harness 
of the carts, the rural repasts, the return of the husbandmen, 
and all the train of rustic economy, give the house a more 
lively, animated, and gay appearance, than it had in its 
former state of mournful digiuty. 

Their estate is not out upon lease, but they are their own 
M2 
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farmers, and the cultifation of it employs a great deal of tbeir 
time, and makes a great part both of their pleasure and pro- 
fit. The manor of Etange is nothing but meadow, pasture, 
and wood: but the produce of Clarens consists of vineyards, 
which are considerable objects, and in which the difference 
of culture produces more sensible effects than in corn ; which 
is a further reason- why, in point of economy, they should 
prefer the latter as a place of residence. Neyertheless, they 
generally go to Etange every year at harvest-time, and M. 
Wolmar visits it frequently. It is a maxim with them, to 
cultivate their lands to the utmost they will produce, not for 
the sake of extraordinary profit, but as the means of employ. ~ 
i ng more hands. M. Wolmar maintains, that the produce of 
the earth is in proportion to the number of hands employed ; 
the better it is tilled, the more it yields ; and the surplus of 
its produce furnishes the means of cultivating it still further ; 
the more it is stocked with men and cattle, the greater abun« 
dance it yields for their support. — No one can tell, (says 
he,) where this continual and reciprocal increase of produce 
and of labour may end. On the contrary, land neglected 
loses its fertility; the fewer men a country produces, the less 
provision it furnishes ; the scarcity of inhabitants is the reason 
why it is insufficient to maintain the few it has, and in every 
country which tends to depopulation, the people will sooner 
or later die of famipe. 

Therefore, having a great deal of land, which they culti. 
vate with the utmost industry, they require, besides the ser. 
vants in the yard, a great number of day-labourers, which 
procures them the pleasure of maintuning a great number of 
people without any inconvenience to themselves. In the 
choice of their labourers, they always prefer their neigh, 
hours, and those of the same place, to strangers and foreign. 
ers. Though by this means they may sometimes be losers in 
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mot choosing the most robust, yet this loss is sooa made up hj 
the affection which this preference inspires in those whom 
they choose, by the advantage likewise of haying them always 
about them, and of being able to depend on them at all 
times, though they keep them in pay but part of the year. 

They always make two prices with these labourers^ One 
is a strict payment of right, the current price of the country, 
which they engage to pay them when they hire them : the 
other, which is more liberal, is a payment of generosity ; it 
is bestowed only as they are found to deserre it, and it sel- 
dom happens that they do not earn the surplus : for M. 
Wolmar is just and strict, and never suffers institutions of 
grace and favour to degenerate into custom and abuse. Over 
these labourers there are- overseers, who w^tch and encou. 
rage them. These overseers work along with the rest ; and 
are interested in their labour, by a little augmentation which 
is made to their wages from every advantage that is reaped 
from their industry. Besides, M. Wolmar visits them aU 
most every day himself, sometimes often in a day, and his 
Wife loves to take these walks with him. In times of extri^-. 
ordinary business, Eloisa every week bestows some little gra- 
tifications to such of the labourers, or other servants, as, in 
the judgment of their master, have been most industrious fot 
the past we^k. All these means of promoting emulation, 
though seemingly expensive, when used with justice and dis- 
cretion, insensibly make people laborious and diligent; and 
in the end bring in more than is disbursed ; but, as they 
turn to no profit, but by time and perseverance, few people 
know any thing of them, or are willing to make ude of 
them. 

But the most effectual method of all, which is peculiar to 
Mrs. Wolmar, and which they who are bent on economy 
M 3 
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seldom Ihink of ^ ii that of gaining Ihe hearts bf those gdod 
pe^le, bj hiaking them the olijects of her affection* She 
does not thilik ii sufficient to reward their indastrf , hj giring 
thenl mone^^ but she fiiinks herself boudd to do fnrthei* ser^ 
Tiees to thoie who hate contributed to her». Labburersy 
do&iesties, all who serre her, if it be bnt for a daj, beeoine 
her cliildren : she takes part in their pleasures, thdr cares^ 
aiid their fbrtnbe ; she inquires into their affairs ; and makes 
tiieir interest her oWn ; she engages in a thousand conoerila 
for thein^ she gives them her adrice^ she compdses Iheir diffe. 
reiices^ and does not show the affability of her disposition ia 
Imootii and fruitless speeches, but in real serriees, and cdntli. 
nnal acts of btoCTolenee, Thej, on thbir parts, l^Teeyerjr 
things id serve her, os the least motion; They fly when sh^ 
ipeaks to thi^hi ; her lobk alone animates their 2eal ; in her 
|iresenee tiii^y are contented ; in her absence th^ talk df faei^ 
lad are eagei* to be employed. Het charms, and her man^ 
ner of trdntersing^ do a great deal, but her gentlentes and 
her tirtues more; Ah ! my Lord^ what a powerful and ado. 
rable empire isihat of benevolent beauty ! 

With respect to their jiersonal att^daats^ they haye withu 
in doors eight servants^ three wbm«i and five raen^ withoiit 
reckoning the Baron's Taletule^ambre^ 6r the serrants ill 
the out Jiottses.^^It seldom happens thkt peq^k who haro 
bnt few serrants, are ill served ; but from the uncommoB 
ieal of these sbnrants, onb Woitld conclude that each tkoi^ht 
himtelf charged with the business of the othe^ seren^ and 
from the harmony among them, one ilrduld imagfaie thiittii^ 
%h<de business was done by one man. You never see them 
in the out.houses idle, and unemployed, or playing in the 
,couTt^^aid} but alwayH abbui some us^l emj^loyment ; they 
asiM b the yatd, la the cdUar^^ and in the kilcbea. The gat. 



Aener hfti nebody niider hitti but thfsta^ illdj iAkt is most 
mgreetMe, 70a see tlieiii do all tlif § chaertvLAy, and Witii plet^ 
sore. 

Thej take tiiem yoting, in order to fofm* tiiem to tiielr 

minds. Thky do not follow the maxim h^rie^ which prendls 

at Paris and London, of choosing domiMties t«ady formed; 

that is to ktj^ complete rascals, rutmers of quldilj^, who, in 

eterj Ihrnily they gt> thrdngh, catch the failings Both of mas. 

tel^ and nan, ahd malce a trade of sen4ng ererj body, Withi 

eat being attached to any one. Thei'e can be neither hones^ 

tyj fidelity, or seal, among such fello wis, and this collection of 

mbble serves to min the masters, ami corntptthe children, in 

all wealthy fiunilies* Here, the choice of dotaiestics is totu 

sidered as an article of importaiice. They do not regard 

tilem merely as inercenariM, fh>m Whom they only require a 

stipniated senrlce, but as members of a famliy, which) should 

they be ill chosen, might be ruined by thalmeates. The first 

thing tiie^ require of thein is to be honest, the next is to lOTe 

their masted, knd the tiifrd to serre him to his IQdng : but 

where a master is rleasonaMe, ahd a servant intiftUlgent, tke 

diifd is the tfonseqnenee of the twd first. Therefore they 

do not take them fV:om to#ti^ but fh>m the country. This la 

fte first t>lAce ^y liv^ in, and It wiU astoredty be the last if 

they are gbod for any thin|;. They Iklte them o«it oi soro^ 

Bumerotts 4iaily OverMdicked witii d^dmen, whose parenhi 

eamo to offer th^m of their own aeconl^ They choose them 

filing, welUmad(», healthy, and of a pleasant countenance* 

M. Wolmar intMtogates and eanmlnes them, and then pre. 

wtAt» thism to hfe Wife. U&ef prove i^pi^eable to both, ihey 

i)^ red^i ved at itst upon trial ; afterwards they are admitted 

Uaohg the nnmber of servants, or, mo^ properly, the chfl* 

dr^9 of th)& famUy ; and they 6mph>y aom% days in teaching 

theii HMt daty with a gr^at dM of care and patience* The 

M 4 
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serYice is bo simple, so equal and miiform, the master and 
mistress are so. little subject to whims and caprice, and the 
terrants so soon conceive an affection for them, that their 
business is soon learnt. Their condition is agreeable; they 
find conyeniences. which they had not at home ; but they, are 
not suffered to be enervated by idleness, the parent of vice. 
They do not allow them to become gentlemen, and to grow 
proud in their service. They continae to work as they did 
with their own family ; in fact, they do but change their fa. 
ther and mother, and get morie wealthy parents. They do 
not, therefore, hold their old rustic employments in con. 
tempt. Whenever they leave this plaee^ there is not one of 
them who had not rather turn peasant, than take any other 
employment. In short, I never saw a family, where, every 
one acquits himself so well in his ^rvice, and thinks so little 
of the trouble of servitude. 

Thus, by training up their servants themselves, in this 
discreet m^anner, they guard against the objection which is so 
very trifling, and so frequently made, viz, '^ I shall onljr 
bring them up for the service of others." Trsia them pro. 
perly^ one mig|it answer^ and they will never serve any one 
else. If, in bringing them up, you solely regard your owa 
benefit, they have a right to consult their own interest in 
quitting you ; but if you seem . to consider their advantage^ 
they will remain constantly attached to you. It is the inten- 
tion alone which constitutes the obligation, and h^ who is in. 
directly benefited by an act of kindness, wherein I meant t/o 
serve myself only, owes me no obligation whatever. 

As a double preventive against this inconvenience, Mr* 
and Mrs. Wolmar take another method, which appiears to 
nie extremely prudent. At the first establishment of their 
household, they calculated what number of. servants their 
fortune would allow them to keep, and they f<Mind it ta 
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amount to fifteen or sixteen : in order to be better served^ 
^ey made a redaction of half that ni^ber; so that, with 
lees retinue, their service is more exactly attended. To be 
more effectually serred' still, they have made it the interest of 
tlieir servants to continue nfith them a long time* When a 
domestic first enters into their service, he receives the com. 
mon wages; but those wages are augmented every year by a 
twentieth part; so that, at the end of twenty years, they 
will be more than doubled, and the charge of keeping these 
servants will be nearly the same, in proportion to the master's 
circumstances. But there is no need of being a deep alge. 
braist to discover that the expence of this augmentation is 
more in appearance than reality ; that there will be but few 
to who9 double wages will be paid, and that if they were 
paid to all tiie servants, yet the benefit of having been well 
served for twenty years past, would more than compensate 
the extraordinary expence. You perceive, my Lord, that 
this ii a certain expedient of making servants grow continu- 
ally more and more careful, and of attaching them to you, by 
attaching yourself to them. There is not only prudence, but 
justice, in such a provision. Is it reasonable that a new- 
comer, who has no affection for you, and who is perhaps an 
unworthy object, should receive the same salary, at his first 
entrance into the family, as an old servant^ whose zeal and 
fidelity have been tried in a long course of services, and whO| 
besides, being grown in years, draws near the time when he 
will be incapable of providing for himsdf ? The latter, rea- 
son, however, must ^ot be brought into the account, and you 
may easily imagine that such a benevolent master and mistress 
do not fail to discharge that duty, which many, who are de- 
void of charity, fulfil out of ostentation ; and you may sup. 
pose that ^hey do not abandon those whose infirmities or old 
age render them incapable of service. 

M5 
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I cih gIVe j6u k rety iitriktUg Insfft^c^ of Ihclr atfttlldil 
«y Iftis duty. Thi Bah)n d'fii^e^ bMiis \dMro1i8 1^ ftcdMI. 
p'^^e the long fibr^ic^^ &f hid Vlil^tid^^bfibttibM, b^ ^Nilicttifftg 
lib ail tibnoiirlbK WifeAt, foA tbe inter^iit M j^vli^tifiM fd)r 
Mm Hke t. S; E. £. Hn e^sy 'and IiieMiH ^(At. Et^ftk Mi 
jlrtt \foW receited a moUt ireietibg t^tfeir fiWi fMs tMl ]M?rfiiftv 
ft wlifcli he f^httMB her t6 ^t hlM ^xballM firoAi tticlfef^ll^ 
Ob bm^^lbyment. <* I Hn^ in years (says h6) : t hiyls lo^sl Mt 
fliy fkmity ; all jhf h6p% h to end iby day^ 4\»elly In ^ 
ko\iK« #h<^ I hikVe tmiatfed the gi^test; part of thbtni tMTen; 
deaf mftd^m, ftii X tiatie held yoa in my ahhft wVetobiit 16 fH^ 
ftnt, i pVaybd i6 tteat^ thai I Might hVe day hiM ^«f 
IRiHe 'miel in tiite same mahneh My ^yers hare be^n %e1M % 
dd %t tETetiy bife the hhjppiitlesft blT Seein| tihcfta gro# lAd pl^ 
lipe^ VS^ ybtt. Ij wh\^ have been iccti^to&'Ml b i qWet 
nimy, m:^te OkOL I find ^ucti andl&^f pft^ if i^tMmy 
i^Id^fe? besokfhdtoVritetotheBartoin&ybehldf. If 
h^iiQi^afS^i^edtrffliihe^ let Mm t^rtt me ^, and |if%ttie 
1^6 eib^kyn^ent ; but if t hare ^erred htfti ftilhftifiy forlhesi 
iVrty yeari ]^i^ l\et him allo^ me t^ end m^ day* In Mi sef* 
t^ce kiid yotirs— he canndt i%Ward ke better.*^ li h ne^i^a 
fi> ftqtfrie itrhckhfer Ekns^ wrote t6 iAe ffiifb^ bir nit. I 
{^VcelTe 9^ she wonM bb its Wwlllibg to pai^ With ttiis §bM 
ina&/ as )ie ^biild be tb leat'e K^r. Aih I wrong, my ikbM*^ 
IrtieB t compare a master and mistt^sj th'is befoyed, tb *^d^ 
parents, and their ffeirfintk to obedTieM ^h!N9eii ? Yb^ M^ 
that l)ie]r coiisfder 'thettublr^ ih %s lijght. 

therie is not a sihgle hstance in tlite Kunfiy, of ia iemftl% 
giving warkiiBg. It is evfei^ very fteNom Mt they are Ihi^vU 
ened'lirith a dismission, A menacb bflASs kind alaHnk AeA 
in proportion as their Bertlcb h pleasibt abd agreeable. TUb 
best subjects are always the sootiest alahnJed, and there ft 
never any occasion to coii/e to ^extremities bbi ivith suth ia 
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ftM sot worth r^ettfug.— TiMf iuive Mk»mke a rliie in thb 
f«iqpecl> When M. WoUkiiit Bay*, <^ I diMlmiie yoa ;*' tiny 
ttii^ tfien ittfAore Mrs* WoltHur to Inteireede fol^ tbem^ sadL 
lir»«|^ ber ioterqesdoa may b6 restored « bat if ske^0^ 
Utem iifaitiftif , it is irreyocable^ and thejr hat« «6 Atvaur to 
«)4^eet. TUs agreement betweeiitkem It teiyitelicaktdatad 
lifiolli to moderaiKi tbe extreme conidence wUch her gentieoetfi 
mi|^ befpet tn thein, and the violetat apf^ielMnslons tliej m^ t 
tonceiye from Ms InJiexiMlhjk Sndi a wamMg^ nerertibeleflB, 
h exdeiMiTely drended froiai a jiist aiid dispanskxiato mastor ; 
fdr, besides that they aire toot certato of ol)tainf ng fkyaur, and 
tiiat the same peison is never pantetied ivrkse^ Miey forfeit the 
H^t which they acquiire fVom their kng service^ by hayhig 
had warning gtven, and When they are restored, they beghi 
a new serriee as It ware. This pretents the old servants 
liriDm growlDg fosolent, and maites them tnote cireamqpect, 
Ifl )>fo)ji)ortion as they hare more to lose^ 

The three maid-senrants are the chanrberAiaid, the gover. 
iiesl^) and the cdok. The latter is a cmmtry.ghrl^ very -proper 
and well qualified f<fr Hie place, whom Mrs. Wolmar has 
fafstmcted In cookeiy : for in this ^country, whidi is as yet 
in Bonie measure in a state of simplicity^ yoang ladies learn 
to 4o that bnsfaiess ISiemselves, that when they keep house, 
they may be sJile to direct their servants ; and consequently 
«re less Uable to be in^osed upon by them* B — '— is no 
Ioniser the cfaamber.maid ; they have sent her back to Etahge^ 
Where she was bom ; they have again entrusted her with the 
care of the castle, and the super^iendance of the receipts, 
Which makes her in some degree comptroUerof the faouse- 
hold.-^M. Wolmar entreated his wife^to make this regu. 
lation ; but it was a long time before ehe could resdve to 
part with an old servant 'of her mother's, though i^ had 
VBSbte than one reason to be displeased with her« But after 
Me 
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their last donfereace, she ga^ve her coaseiit^ apd B k 

■gone. The girl is handy and hoaest, but babbliBg find in. 
discreet. I suspect that she has, mqre than once, betrayed 
the secrets of her mistress ; that M. Wol9»ar is sensible of 
it ; and, to. prevent her being guilty of the same indiscretion 
with respect to a stranger, he has prudently taken this me- 
'thod to arail himself of her good qualities, without running 
any hazard from her failings. She wh» is tak^n }n her room, 
is that Fanny of whom you hi|Ye ofteu heard me spe^k with 
so much pleasure. NotwiliistaQding Eloisa's prediction, her 
favours, her father^s kindness, and yours, this deserving 
and discreet wctman has not been. happy in her connectiou. 
Claude Annet,.who endured adversity.so bravely, coidd not 
support a more prosperous state. When he found himself at 
ease, he neglected his business, apd, his. affairs being quite 
embarrassed, he fled the country, leaving his wife with an 
infant, whom she has shice lost. Eloisa having taken her 
home, instructed her in the business of a chamber«maid ; and 
I was never more agreeably surprized thai) to find hef settled 
in her employment the first day of my arriTf). M. WolQiac 
pays great regard to her,, and they have both entrusted . her 
with the charge of superintending their children, and of 
having an eye likewise over their governess, who i9 a siiople 
credulous country-lass, but attentive, patient, and tractable £ 
fio that, in short, they have omitted no precauti.ou to pre^ 
veni the vices of the town from creeping into a family, where 
the master and mistress are strangers to them, and will no^ 
suffer them under their roof« 

. Though there is but one table among all the servants, yet 
Ihere is but little communication between the . men . and 
women ; and this they consider as a point of great importance.. 
M . Wolmar is not of the same opinion with those masters 
who are indifferent to every thing which does not immedU 
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ateij concern their interests, And who only desire to be well 
serred, without trpubling themselres abont what their ser. 
vants do besides. He thinks, on the contrary, that they 
who regard nothing but their own serrice,' cannot be welt 
serrc^. Too close a connection between the two sexes fre- 
quently occasions mbchief. The disorders of most families 
arise from the rendezrons which are held in the chamber, 
.maid's apartment. If there is one whom the steward happens 
to be fond of, he does not fail to seduce her at the expence 
of his master. A good understanding among the men or 
among the women is not alone sufficiently firm to produce any 
material consequences : but it is always between the men and 
the women that those secret monopolies are established, which 
in tile end ruined the most wealthy families. They pay a 
particular attention, therefore, to the discretion and modesty 
of the women, not only from principles of honesty and mo^ 
raltty, but from well-judged motiyes of interest. For, what, 
ever some may pretend, no one who does not lo?e his duty, 
can discharge it as he ought ; and none ever lored thdr duty, 
who were deroid of honour. 

They do not, to preyeiit any dangerous intimacy between 
the two sexes, restrain them by posithre. rules, which tbey 
might be tempted to riolate in secret ; but without any seem, 
ing intention, they establish good customs, which are more 
powerful than authority itself. They do notibrbtd any in. 
tercourse between them ; but it is contriyed in such a man. 
ner, that they haye no occasion or inclination to see each 
other. This is effectuated by making their business, , their 
habits, their tastes, and their pleasures, entirely different. 
To maintain the admirable order which they haye established, 
they are sensible that in a well-regulated family there should 
be as, little correspondence as possible between the two. sexes* 
They who would accuse their master of caprice, was he to 
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Enforce siidk a rule by way of it^unctibfi^ Milmiit^ wMa^ 
regret^ to a manlier of Ufe iMdt is not positirely prescribed 
to th^m^ but winch tiiey themselTeft o^hceiTe to he the tart 
and mdst natural. Eloisa insists that it mnst be so in Ihet ; 
ab6 maiatains that neither love nor confogal nnioli is Ihe veu 
ettlt of a ^ontinnai commierce between tiie sexes. In her «|pl. 
nion, hnsbaild and wife were dengned to lire togetiier, bvt 
not to live in the tame manner. The^ oujo^ht to act in ^conu 
cert^ but not to do the sune thingb. The kind of life, kajrs 
she, which would delight the one wtold be insupportable to 
tim otiRr ; the teclinlitioTAi^hich nature has given thtem, ai^ 
hs diffiBfvnt as the occupations she has assigned them ; they 
differ ih ilieiir amusements as much as in their duties : ni a 
wovd^ ead contributes to the common godd by different wayi^ 
and the pn^r distribution of their several cares and eiiaploy. 
HMtttils tiie strongest tie that cements their union; ' 

f*or my own pait, I confess thbt my observations aire ttueh 
in f&Vonr of this maadm. In ftict^ is it not the gctoeral pra^^k 
ticf», except am^ng the Ftiench, and those who imitate liKgfli', 
for the men and women to live sep«rat»ly ? lit they «ee esKii 
otiKT, it is raHier iiy short interviews, and as it wei^ by 
stealth, as the fipartohsv^itedthnr wives, ^nbyumindk^ 
cruet and constiait intercourse^ sufficient to cottfbuiid and 
destroy the wiiwst bounds of disthfctfon whldi nature has net 
between them. We do not, even umong the sav^es^ ifH 
men and women intennin^e in^scriminat^. f n Hheevenlajp, 
the family teeet together ; every one passes the ni|;ht with Ml 
Wife ; when the ^ay begins^ they sepainte agalb, and the two 
sexes enjoy lAMHiiing In common^ but thieir meals at moijt. 
This is the order Which, f A>m its univei<sa1ity, appears to be 
most natural, and even in thobe 'countries where it is pe^i 
verted, w^ mHy perceive some vestiges of it remaining. In 
France, where thie men have submitted to live nfter 13ie 



teirioD of tiie tromeiiy and io be cimliDiiallf slnit vp in a 
rooii yf'A thte, f oil nni^ pereeiV^ from their iiftoltiiilarf 
motidbs,. tint ihej «re MIer edikfinfemeBt*. WMk ifi» kdM 
•ftqiiietij) or icrfi vpoii their conchy fbu wA^ jpercei?^ tM 
mek get ofr, ^^ «olK^ ahd sit down again, perpeCdIUjr 
TtestteSB^ us if a kfed of ihedihAlcai iintiiict coHtinbiil j c&tkAm 
tenscted tiite restraint the^rivftlred^ and proaq[)ted ttn^ M 
tMt o^deefAte, to ihaft sittive «nd MbDrions IMIi f&r v»%!cli 
aartore Intended tiwib. Th%iy ai« the ^iilj IMpte hi <ti« W6rtd 
iHiPere tlie Men «f'ftn<f at tfte tin^ti^, as if thei^ i^nt iWtt this 
pit to vellive tbcemseltei of Ihe iM^e lof RaTiD)| te^ lAtki^ 
all idaf Iti 'a dioiiijpMoin. In shorty itiej^ Hre so sbnfiril^ie M 
d^e IrkSMUenest of this effendnate 4nd tfifedeiitar}^ iMdted^ 
that hi order t6 ch^qner ft with )M>itf^ &Rgif^ '^ kdtMif ht 
lM(t^ Ihejr jfiefd their ptauesnt home t6 ^tMtgersj tod go f» 
odrer men*^ VHVes^ in bi^ei* tonl!»rtale their ^disgnift ! 

Tlie^eiaidideiof Mrii. Wohaar^fteily coA«#hi«}8|KA^ 
to^nppM: tiie'^a^iii ihe esitt!bItiAe».-^Every on^ aSi it were, 
beitoi|r cimtiMed f d their proper Hix^ Hhe "wdikeA the¥« life In a 
great measure apiirt fr6tt the men. In oi^ f6 pi^veid: any 
ifaspitwns comlltotliins BetweeA tiiettr, h^r 'f^tf^t seci^ ill to 
keep Hoth 6fte luld the othe^toniftai^iay^w^OTied', for thi§it 
dtfdopidftbWi lir« sd diiV^r^, «h&^ ndtliing Vnt idieil^li call 
bfM| theft togellrer. In tb^ mforning ^ch apply to %h^ 
proper bosiheHfs^ and no ftide fe at feisiire to hit^rhipt th% 
other. After dinner, the men kre employM in tite gardeft^ 
the y«rd^ V>1*tn sonfe rariil occnpatfoin ; the woftien kife thisj 
in the ntnr^ery ISM the hour comes at which th^y take a Walk 
iHth the childiren, and sometimes indleed '#ith the unstress, 
which IS Very ftgrecAible to them, as it Is the only time in 
• which they take the air. The men, being sofficiettly tired 
With their ^y's work, faav^ seldom any iMrShatidn fb yftlSiky 
iM therefore "rest themsdre^ %it)dn doors. 
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Eyery Sunday, after eTening-senrice, the women meet 
again in the nurseiy, with some friend or relation, whom 
they inyite in their tarns by Mrs. Wolraar's consent. There 
they haye a little collation prepared for them by Eloisa's di- 
rection ; and she permits them to chat, sing, run, or pkay 
at some little game of skill, fit to please children, and snch 
as they may bear a part in themselyes. The entertainment 
is composed of syllabubs, cream, and different kinds of cakes, 
with such other little yiands as suit the taste of women and 
children. Wine is almost excluded ; and the men, who are 
rarely admitted of this little female party, neyer are present 
at this collation, which Eloua seldom misses. I am the only 
man who has obtained this privilege. Last Sunday, with 
great importunity, I got leave to attend her there. She took 
great pains to make me consider it as a very singular fEiypur* 
She told me aloud, that she granted it for that once only, 
and that she had even refused M. Wolmar himself. You may 
imagine whether this difficulty of admission does not flatter 
female vanity a little, and whether a footman would be a 
welcome visitor where his master is excluded* 
. I made a most delicious repast with them. — ^Where will 
you find such cream.cakes as we have here ? Ima^ne what 
they must be, made in a dairy where Eloisa presides, an^ 
^eaten in her company. Fanny presented me with some 
cream, some seed.cake, and other little comfits. All was 
gone in an instant. Eloisa smiled at my ^petite. ^' I find 
(said she, giving me another plate of cream,) that your appe. 
tite does you credit every where, and that you make as good 
a figure among a club of females, as you do among the Ya. 
laisans." — ^^ But I do not (answered I) make the repast 
with more impunity ; the one may be attended with intoxi. 
cation as well as the other ; and reason may ^e as much dis- 
tracted in a nursery as in a wlne*cellar." She cast her eyes 
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down without making any reply, blushed, and began to play 
with her children. This was enough to sting me with re- 
morse. This, my Lord, was the first indiscretion, and I 
hope it will be the last. 

There was a certain air of primitiye simplicity in this as- 
sembly, which afflicted me Tery sensibly. I perceived the 
same cheerfulness in erery countenance, and perhaps more 
openness than if there had been men in company. The fomi. 
liarity which was observable between the mistress and her 
servants, being founded on sincere attachment and confidence, 
only served to establish respect and authority ; aud the ser- 
vices rendered and received, appeared like so many testi- 
monies of reciprocal friendship. There was nothing, even 
to the very choice of the collation, but what>cootributed to 
make this assembly engaging. Milk and sugar are naturally - 
adapted to the taste of the fair-sex, and may be deemed the 
symbols of innocence and sweetness, which are their most 
becoming ornaments. Men, on the contrary, are fond of 
high flavours, and strong liquors ; a kind of nourishment 
more suitable to the active and laborious life for which natuve 
has designed them : and when these different tastes come to 
be blended, it is an infallible sign that, the distinction between 
the two sexes is inordinately confoundM* . In f^ct, I have 
observed that, in France, where the women constantly in. 
termix with the men, they have entirely lost their relish for 
milk-meats, and the men have in some measure lost their taste 
for wine ; and in England, where the two sexes are better 
distinguished, the proper taste of each is better preserved. 
In general, I am of opinion that you may very often form 
some j^ndf^ent of people's disposition, from their choice of 
food. — The Italians, who live a great deal on vegetables, are 
soft and effeminate. You Englishmen, who are great eaters 
of meat, have something harsh in your rigid virtue^ and 
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which BUTOOts of balrbarism. The Swiss, jkho is nktaMly of 
acalm^ gieiitle, and cold cobstitatiou, but hot and Tiol^hi 
When in a passion^ is Ibnd both of one and the other, and 
drinks milk and wine indiscriminatelj. The f^renchn&Att, 
who is pliant and (Changeable, Hyes upon all kind^ of fbbd, 
and conforms himself to ^very tasie. Eloisa herself may 
serre as an itibtance : fbr thou^ she Wakes her meals wi& a 
keen appetite, yet she does nbl lore meatj ragouts, of salt, 
&ttd neTer jet iUdted Wine by itself. Some excellent roofs, 
eggs, cream, tod ffnit^ boin|)dse hkt ordinary diet, find waJ 
it not for fish, of Which she i^ likewise Tery foiid, she Wou!d 
be a perfect Pythagbrted. 

To keep the wbiften In oi^der, would ^l^iff nothing, if 
tie men W^re ndt Ii&^Wise under ^ropet iregulatloni ; and 
tids bniilch of domestfl^ economy, which is libt of less import 
tftnce, 18 s1»ll mOH» diSletalt ; foi* Ihfe attack is genehklly mor^ 
litely diatt die dbfbtii6e : the IfM&r^ft of human liatttft-e in. 
tended it so. Ih the cothmbft-wealth, citizettii ate kept in 
order by ptfeci|>1es tof Aofality ahd rirtue : but hoW kre We 
tb keep ser¥aiitl} and taercefaari^s tindef pro)^f regolatiohs, 
dthtHrWi^e dlah by fblieb HAA rMHdnt ? Thb HH of n ttdsler 
consists in disguislilg thiii Hsthdht und^t the V^il olT pleasure 
knd interest j that what tftlsy ai>e obtlj^d to 80^ may beebi die 
result of their own iilfeliilitiota. Sunday beiilg d dky of idf e;^ 
i^ess^ and ifervatat^ haVitag a ri||ht of j^ing Where diey pleClse, 
When businfeks d^S not reunite thHf dUty i&t htofoe-, thiit one 
AtLj ofteto destroys kil the good eiOAh^fiks ahd »^on» bf the 
oiher sit; The habit of fretinenting puMic-.hbusAel^ thb evn* 
terse ^Od tnaiifns bf dieir totei^tfd^, the cMftpany bf Idoito 
Woihen, 'sobb Vendeir tfaeita niiMtVic^ealUb tb thelf ifiaHto, nnd 
iinpmfibbb tb th^m^elVeft \ zM by t^Mi^hing th^ib a drouaanfid 
tices, ifaidce thett unfit foir aertitude, and «ittWb)rthy bf U. 
berty^ 
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To reinedjr thii iotDiiT^iitellci^, they endeaTOvi^ t6 k^p 
thete At heme by the satne motiTes which indoce them tb go 
Abroad; Why do they g6 abroiid ? To drink and play at a 
pablie.hoti8e« Th^y drink and pky at home. All the diffe. 
rence is^ that the wine costs them nothing, that they do not 
get dmnk, and that there are some winners At play without 
any losers. The following is ibe method taken for thil 
purpose. 

Behind the house is a shady ^alk, where th^y have fixed 
thfe listSi There, in the summeri^ditie, the liVery^enrantS 
aiid the men in the yard midet every Sunday, aft^r serthon. 
time, to play in little detached parties, not for mdh^y, fbi' it 
is not allowed, nor for wine, Which is git eh them ; but 
for a prize, furnished by their master^s gienlerosity, which M 
generally some piece of gdods or apparel fit fdr their use. 
Th6 number of games is in proportion to th^ yalue of the ^rize ; 
10 thht when the prite is soihewhat considerable, as a pair of 
kiMf bitekles, a neckcloth, a pair of kilk stOtikitag^, a fine 
hat, or any thing of that kind, they haye generally sereral 
bouts io decide it. They are not confined to obe particulA^ 
game, but they change them, that one man, who hapjpens tO 
excel in a particulAt game, may not carry off all the prizes, 
and that they ^ay grow stronger and morie dexterouli by a 
Tariety of exercises. At one time, the contest is who shall 
first reach a mark at thii other end of the walk ; aI another 
time it is who shall thro# the same stone farthest ; then Ugaiii 
it is wiio shidl carfy the same weight long^t. Sometime^ 
th^y contend for a prize, by shobting at A mark. Most oi 
these gMiies are attended with some little preparations, which 
terre to prolong them, aiid render them entertainii^. Theii^ 
master and mistress often honour them with thdr presence ; 
they sometimes take their children with them ; n&y, eyeii 
strangers resort thither, excited by curiosity, And they desire 
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nothing better than to bear a share in the sport ; but none 
are eTer admitted without M. Wolmar*s approbation, and 
the consent of the pkjers, who wonld not find their iiccount 
in granting it readily. This castom has imperceptibly become 
a kind of show, in which the actors, being animated by the 
presence of the spectators, prefer the glory of applause to 
the lucre of the prize. — As these exercises make them more 
active and Tigorous, they set a greater value on themselves, 
and, being accustomed to estimate their importance from 
their own intrinsic worth, rather than from their own posses, 
sions, they prize honour, notwithstanding tiiey are footmen, 
beyond money. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the advantages which 
they derive from a practice so trifling in appearance, and 
which is always despised by little mbds ; but it is the pre. 
rogative of true genius to produce great effects by incon. 
siderable means. M. Wolmar has assured me that these 
little institutions, which his wife first suggested, scarce stood 
him in fifty crowns a year. ^^ But (said he) how.often do 
you think I am repaid this sum in my housekeeping and my 
affairs in general, by the vigilance and attention with which 
I am served by these faithful servants, who derive all their 
pleasures from their master ; by the interest they take in a 
family which they consider as their own ; by the advantage I 
reap in their labours, from the vigour they acquire at their 
exercises ; by the benefit of keeping them always in health, 
in preserving them from those excesses which are common to 
men in their station, and from those disorders which fre- 
quently attend such excesses ; by securing them from any 
propensity to knavery, which is an infallible consequence of 
irregularity, and by confirming them in the practice of ho- 
nesty ; in short, by the pleasure of having such agreeable 
recreations within ourselves at such a trifling expence I If 
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there are any among them, either man or woman, who do 
not care to conform to our regulations, but prefer the liberty 
of going where they pleaae, on rarious pretences, we never 
refuse to give them leaye : but we consider this licentious 
turn as a yery suspicious symptom, and we are always ready 
to mistrust such dispositions* Thus tliese little amusementSy 
which /nrnish us with good serrants, serve also as a direction 
to us in the choice of them."— I must confess, my Lord^ 
that except in this family I never saw the same men made 
good domestics for personal service, good husbandmen for 
tilling the ground, good soldiers for the defence of their 
country, and honest fellows in any station into which fortune 
may chance to throw them* 

In the winter, their pleasures vary, as well as their labours* 
On a Sunday, all the servants in the family, and even the 
neighbours, men and women indiscriminately, meet after 
service*time in a hall where there is a good fire, some wine, 
fruits, cakes, and a fiddle, to which they dance* Mrs* 
Wolmar never fails to be present, for some time at least, in 
order to preserve decorum and modesty by her presence ; 
and it is not uncommon for her to dance herself, though 
among her own people. 

When I was first made acquainted with this custom, it 
appeared to me not quite conformable to the strictness of 
Protestant morals. I told Eloisa so ; and she answered me 
to the following effect : ^' Pure morality is charged with so 
many severe duties, that if it is overburdened with forms, 
which are in themselves indifferent, they will always be of 
prejudice to what is really essential. This is said to be the 
case with the monks in general, who, being slaves to rules 
totally immaterial, are utter strangers to the meaning of 
honour and virtue* This defect is less observable among us, 
though we are not wholly exempt from it. Our churchmen, 
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who are M madi raperior to otlier piJMti la feaowledge, kB 
our religion is superior to all othe^ in purity) do nerertheless 
maintain some masEiins, which seem to be rather founded on 
prejudice than reason. Of this kind, is that which condemns 
dancing and assemblies, as if tkere were more harm in dan- 
cing than singing, as if each of these amusements were not 
equally a propensity of nature, and as If it were a crime to 
divert ourseltes publicly with an innocent and harmless re. 
creation. For my own part, I thiok, on the contrary, that 
every time there is a concourse of tlm two sexes, every public 
diversion becomes innocent, by being public ; whereas, 4he 
most laudable employment becomes suspicious in a iSteJUiSte 
party*. Men and women were fiMrmed for each other ; their 
union by marriage is the end of nature. All false religion is 
at war with nature ; onr's, which conforms to and rectifies 
natural propensity, proclaims a divine institution which is 
most suitable to mankind. Religion ought not to increase the 
embarrassment which civil regulations throw in the way of 
matrimony, by difficulties which the Grospel does not create, 
and wldch are contrary to the true spirit of Christianity. Let 
any one tell me where young people can have an opportunity 
of conceiving a mutual liking, and of seeing each other with 
more decorum and circumspection than in an assembly, where 
the eyes of the spectators being constantly upon them, oblige 
them to behave with peculiar caution ? How can we ofiend 
God by an agreeable and wholesome exercise, suitable to the 
vivacity of youth ; an exercise which conrists in'the art of 
presenting ourselves to each other with grace and elegance, 
and wherein the presence of the spectator imposes a decorun) 

* Iq roy letter to M. D'Alembert, concerning the theatr^s^ % 
have transcribed the following passage, apd some others ; but as 
I was then preparing this edition, I thought it better to wait this 
publication, till I took notice of the quotation. 
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which ao on« dtfffi to TioUte ? CSaa w Maoelve a mora 
effectual n^et^Qd tp aroid inpotitido with respect to penoa at 
l^ast, bj disph^^ing ovvselfei with all our natural graces and 
defects before those whose interest it is to know as thoronghlj-y 
ere they phlig® theo^seifes to love us ?— Is not the obligation 
of reciprfl^l affection greater than that of self-love^ and is It 
qot an attention worthy of a pious and virtuous pair, who 
propose to nutrry, thus to prepare their hearts for that mutual 
love which He^Ten prompts i 

^^ What is the consequence, in those places where people 
are under a coQtiuuai restraint, where the most innocent 
gaiety is punished as criminal, where the young people of 
different sexes dare not meet in public, and where the indis. 
preet severity of the pastor preaches nothing, in the name of 
God, but servile constraint, sadness, and melancholy ? They 
find ipe^ns to elude an insafferabie tyranny, which nature 
and reasofi disavow. When gay and sprightly youth are de« 
barred fro|n hiwful pleasures, they substitute others more 
dangerous in their stead. Private parties, artfully concerted, 
supply the place of public assemblies. By being obliged to 
concealment, as if tliey were criminal, they at length become 
so in fi^t. Harmless joy loves to display itself in the face of 
the world, but vice is a friend to darkness ; and Innocence 
apd secrecy never subsist long together. My dear friend, 
(said she^ grasping my hand, as if she meant to conyey her 
repentance, and communicate the purity of her own heart to 
mine,) who can be more sensible of the importance of tills 
truth than ourselves ? What sorrow and troubles, what tears 
and i^emorse we might have prevented for so many years past, 
if we could but have foreseen how dangerous a private inter. 
fiQurse was to that virtue which we always loved ! 

^< Besides, (said Mrs* Wolmar, in a softer tone,) it is not 
in a Dumeroui assembly, where we are seen and heard by all 
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tiie world, but in priyate parties, where Mcrecy and freedom 
is indulged, that our morals are in danger. It is from this 
principle, that, whenever my domestics meet, I am glad to 
see them all together. I even approve of their inviting such 
young people in the neighbourhood whose company will not 
corrupt them ; and I hear with pleasure, that, when they 
meian to commend the morals of any of our young neighbours, . 
they say — He is admitted at Mr. Wolmar's. We have a fur. 
ther view in this. Our men-servants are all very young, 
and, among the women, the governess is yet single ; it is 
no^ reasonable that the retired life they lead with us should 
debar them of an opportunity of forming an honest con- 
nection. We endeavour,, therefore, in these little meetings, 
to give them this opportunity, under our inspection, that We 
may assist them in their choice ; and thus, by endeavouring 
to make happy families, we increase the felicity of our own. 
^^ I ought now to justify myself for dancing with these good 
people, but I rather choose to pass sentence on myself in 
this respect, and frankly confess that my chief motive is the *" 
(Measure I take in the exercise. You know that I always 
resembled my cousin in her passion for dancing ; but after 
the death of my mother, I bade adieu to the ball, and all 
public assemblies ; I kept my resolution, even to the day of 
my marriage, and will keep it still, without thinldng it any 
violation to dance now and then in my own house with my 
guests and my domestics. It is an exercise very good for my 
health during the sedentary life which we are obliged to live 
here in winter. I find it an innocent amusement ; for after 
a good dance my conscience does not reproach me. It 
amuses M. Wolmar likewise, aod all my coquetry in this 
particular is only to please him. I am the occasion of hit 
coming into the ball-room ; the good people are best satisfied 
when tiiey are honoured with their master's presence ; and 
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they express a satisfaction when they see me amongst them. 
In short, I find that snch occasiofaal familiarity forms an 
agreeaUe connection and attachment between us, which ap. 
proaches nearer the natural condition of mankind, by mo. 
derating the meanness of servitude, and the rigour of ati« 
tiiority.^* 

Such, my Lord, are the sentiments of Eloisa with respect 
to dancing ; and I have often wondered how so much afia. 
bility could consist with such a degree of subordination, and 
how she and her husband could so often stoop to level ithem. 
seWes with their servants, and yet the latter never be tempted 
to assume equality in their turn*. I question if any Asiatic 
monarchs are attended in their palaces with more respect than 
Mr. and Mrs, Wolmar are served in their own house. I 
never knew any commands less imperious than theirs, or 
more readily executed ; if they ask for any thing, their ser. 
vants ^y ; if they excuse their failings, they themselves are 
nevertheless sensible of their faults. I was never better con. 
Tinced how much the force of what is said depends on the 
mode of expression. 

This has led me into a reflection on the afiected gravity of 
masters ; which is, that it is rather to be imputed to their own 
foilings, than to the effects of their familiarity, that they are 
despised in their families, andthattheinsolence of servants is 
rather an indication of a vicious than of a weak master : for 
nothing gives them such assurances, as the knowledge of his 
vices, and they consider all discoveries of that kind as so 
many dispensations, which free them from their obedience to 
a man whom they can no longer respect. 

Servants imitate their masters, and by copying them awk- 
wardly, they render those defects more conspicuous in them* 
selves, which the polish of education, in some measure, dis. 
guised in the others^ At Paris, 1 used to judge of the ladies 
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of my acquaintance, by the air and manners of their waitiog;* 
women ; and this rule never deceived me. Besides that the 
lady's woman, when she becomes the confidant of her mis- 
tress's secrets, makes her buy her discretion at a dear rate, 
she likewise frames her conduct according to her lady's 
sentiments, and discloses all her maxims, by an awkward 
imitation. In every instance, the master's example is more 
efficacious than his authority ; it is not natural to suppose 
that their servants will be honester tlian themselves. It is to 
no purpose to make a noise, to swear, to abuse them, to 
turn them off, to get a new set ; all this avails nothing to« 
wards making good servants. When they who do not trouble 
themselves about being hated and despised by their domestics, 
nevertheless imagine that they are well served, the reason of 
their mistake is, that they are contented with what they see, 
and satisfied with an appearance of diligence, without ob- 
serving the thousand secret prejudices they suffer continually, 
and of which they cannot discover the source. But where is 
the man so devoid of honour, as to be 'able to endure the 
contempt of every one round him ? Where is the woman so 
abandoned, as not to be susceptible of insults ? How many 
ladies, both at Paris and in London, who think themselves 
greatly respected, would burst into tears if they heard what 
was said of them in their antichambers ? Happily for their 
peace, they comfort themselyes by taking these Arguses for 
weak creatures, and , by flattering themselves that they are 
blind to those practices which they do not even deign to hide 
from them. They likewise in 4heir turn discover, by their 
sullen obedience, the contempt they have for their mistresses. 
Masters and servants become mutually sensible that it is not 
worth their while to conciliate eai h other's esteem. 

The behaviour of servants seems to me to be the most cer. 
tdn and nice proof of the master's virtue ; and I remember, 
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iqy Lord, to hare formed a good opinion of jours at Valais, 
without knowing you, purely because, though you spoke 
somewhat harshly to your attendants, they were, not the less 
attached to you, and that they expressed as much respect for 
you in your absence, as if you had been within hearing. It 
has been said that no man is a hero in the eyes of his valet. 
de.chambre : perhaps not ; but every worthy man will en. 
joy his servant's esteem, which sufficiently proves that hero, 
ism is only a vain phantom, and that nothing is solid but vlr. 
t|ie. The power of its empire is particularly observable here 
in the lowest commendations of the servants : commenda- 
tions the less to be suspected, as they do not consist of vain 
eulogiums, but of an artless expression of their feelings. 
As they cannot suppose from any thing which they see, that 
other masters are not like theirs, they therefore do not com. 
mend them on account of those virtues which they conceive 
to be common to masters in general, but, in the simplicity 
of their hearts, they thank God for having sent the rich to 
make those under them happy, and to be a comfort to the 
poor. 

Servitude is a state so unnatural to mankind, that it can- 
not subsist without some degree of discontent. Neverthe« 
less, they respect their master, and say nothing. If any 
murmnrings escape them against their mistress, they are 
more to her honour ' tiian encomiums wonld be. No one 
complains that she is wanting in kindness to them, but that 
she pays so much regard to others ; no one can endure 
that his zeal should be put in competition with that of his 
comrades ; and as every one imagines himself foremost in 
attachment, he.would'be first in favour. This is their only 
complaint, and their greatest injustice. 

There is not only a proper subordination among those of 
inferior station, but a perfect harmony among those of equal 
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raok; and this is itfot tile least ^Rfiicult pairt of liotnesttc ^o^ 
nomy. — Amidst the clashings of jealotsy a^d self-interest, 
Which make continual 'divisioh/ks in families not more mime* 
rons than this, we seldom find servants united but at the ex. 
pence of their masters. t( fhey agree, it is to rob in concert ; 
if they are honest, every one shows his importance at the ex- 
pence of the rest : they must either be enemies or accompli, 
ces ; and it is very difficult to find a way of guarding,' at the 
same time, 'both against ^eir knavery and their dissensibns. 
The masters of families, in<general, know no other method 
but that of bhool/ing the alternative between these two incon- 
veniences. Some, ][)referring interest to honour, foment a 
quarrelsome disposition among their servants, by means of 
private teports, and tMAk it a master-piece of prudence to 
make them stiperintendants and spies over each other. Others, 
of a more itiddlent nature, rtither thoose that their servants 
shduld rob them, tod live peacealfly among themselves ; they 
pique themselves upon discountenancing any information which 
af^thful servant may give them out of pure zeal. Both are 
equally to blame. The first, by exciting continual disttir.* 
buncos in their families, wliich are incompatible witii good or. 
der and regularity, get together a heap of knaves and infor. 
mers, who are busy in betraying their feUow-servants, tiiat 
they may hereafter perhaps betray their masters.. The -se. 
cbnd, by refusing any information with regard to what paskes 
in their families,' cotiiftettance combinations against themselves, 
encourage the hvicked, dishearten the good, and only main, 
tain a pack of arrogant and idle rascals, at a great expence. 
Who, agreeing together at their master's cost, look upon 
thei^ services as a matti^r of fevour, *nd their thefts as per- 
quisites*. 

* I have narrowly examined into the management of great 
families; and have found it impossible for a mtasler who has 
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. It tB a capitfil error in domestic as well as in ciTtl econo- 
my, to oppose one vice to anotlier, or to attempt an equiH. 
brium between them, as if that which undermines the foan. 
^tions of all order could erer tend to establkh regularity. — 
Thl? mistaken policy only serves to unite every inconvenl. 
eace. When particular vices are tolerated in a family 9 they 
do not reign irfone. Let one take root, a thousand will soon 
spring up« They presently ruin the s^rvaiints who harbonr 
tjiem, undo the master who tolerAes them^ and corrupt or 
kyure the children who remark tiiem with attention. What 
father can be so unworthy as to put any advantage whatever 
in competition with tins last inconvenience ? What honest man 
would choose to be master of a family , if it was impossible 
lor him to maintfiin peace and fidelity in his house at the same 
time, and if he must be obliged to purchase the attachment 
of his servants at the expence of their qiutual good under- 
standing ? 

Who does not see, that in this famUy, they have not even 
an idea of any such difficulty ? so much does the union among 
the several men^bers proceed from the attachment to the head. 
— It is here w^ may pefceiv^ a stapilung instance how impos- 
sible it is to h^ve a sincerej^ifection for a master without lo- 
ving every thing that belongs, to Mm. ; a truth which is the 
real foundation of Christian charity* Is it not very natural 
that the diildren of the same father should live together like 
brethren? This is what they tell us every day at church, 



twenty servants, to know whether be has one honest man among 
them, and not to mistake the greatest rascal perhaps to be that 
one. This alone would give me an aversion to riches. The rich 
lose one of the sweetest pleasures of life, the pleasure of con- 
fidence and esteem. They purchase all their gold at a dear 
rate! 
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without making us feel the sentiment; and thi» Is what 
the domestics in this family fee], without being told it. 

This disposition to good fellowship is owing to a choice of 
proper subjects. M. Wolmar, when he hires his servants, 
does not examine whether they suit his wife and himself, but 
whether they suit each other ; and if they were to discover a 
settled antipathy between two of the best servants, it would 
be sufficient for them to discharge one : for, says Eloisa, in 
so small a family, a family* where they nerer go abroad, but 
are constantly before each other, they ought to agree per- 
fectly among themselves. They ought io consider it as their 
father's house, where all are of the same family. One who 
happens to be disagreeable to the rest is enough to make 
them hate the place ; and that disagreeable object being con. 
stantly before their eyes, they would neither be easy them. 
seWes, nor suffer us to be quiet. 

After having made the best assortment in their power, 
they unite them, as it were, by the services which they 
oblige each to render the other, and they contrive that it shall 
be the real interest of every one to be beloved by his fellow 
servants. No one is so well received who solicits a favour 
for himself, as when he asks it for another ; so that whoever 
has any thing to request, endeavours to engage another to in^ 
tercede for him ; and this they do with greater readiness, 
since, whether their master grants or refases the favour re. 
quested, he never fails to acknowledge the merit of the per. 
son interceding. On the contrary, both he and Mrs. Wol. 
mar always reject the solicitations of those who only regard 
themselves. Why, say they, should I grant what is desired 
in your favour, who have never made me any request in fa* 
vour of another ? Is it reasonable that you should be more 
favoured than your companions, because they are more obli. 
ging than you ? They do more : they engage them to serve 
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«acli other in prirate witiiont any oBtentation, and wilhont 
asBuiaing anj merit. This is the more easily accomplished| 
as they kaoW that their master, who is witness of their dis* 
cretion, will esteem them the more ; thus self-interest is a 
gaiaer, and self-love no loser. They are so conTinced of 
tliis general disposition to oblige, and they have such confi* 
dence in each other, that when they hare any favour to ask^ 
they frequently mention it at table, by way of conversation ; 
very often, without further trouble, they find that the thing 
has been requested and granted, and as they do not know 
whom to thank, their obligation is to all. 

It is by this and such like methods, that they beget an at. 
tadhment among them, resulting from, and subordinate tO| 
the zeal they have for their master* Thus, far from leaguing 
together to his prejudice, they are only united for his service. 
However it may be their interest to love each other, they 
have still stronger motives for pleasing him ; their zeal for his 
service gets the better of their mutual good- will, and each 
considering himself as injured by losses which may make 
their master less able to recompense a faithful servant, they 
are all equally incapable of suffering any individual to do him 
wrong unnoticed. This principle of policy, which is estab* 
lished in this family, seems to have somewhat sublime in it ; 
«nd I cannot sufficiently admire how Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar 
have been able to transform the vile function of an informer 
into an office of zeal, integrity, and courage, as noble, or at 
least as praise-worthy, as it was among the Romans. 

They began by subverting, or rather by preventing, in a 
plain and perspicuous manner, and by affecting instances, 
that servile and criminal practice, that mutual toleration at 
the master's cost, which a worthless servant never fails to 
Inculcate to a good one, under the mask of a charitable 
inwm« They made them understand, that the precept^ 

N4 
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whick ei^As us to yde oar nei^bottr's tedts^ rdllites to 
tlioie oolj urUch do injury to no one 3 that if tlwy are wit^ 
BSMes to aay^ iB§iiittee iv^dc^ injuftra a tiiird peraoa, and do 
<ot< disooter it, ^»)r tare guiity of it themselTes ; and 
tiiat^idiiadiing can oblige us to conceal svcli- faults in others, 
feiit A coiMciooMiess of our own defects ; thereto^ no one 
wonld choose to cocmtenanceknayes, if he was not akmtre 
hittiself. Upon these principles, widch are just in general 
a« between man and man, bnt more strictly so with respect 
fo&e close connection between master and serrant, they 
hold it here as an incontestable truth, thiU: whoever sees their 
iMsler wronged, without making a discovery, is more guilty 
than he who did the wrong ; for he sufibrs himself to be mis* 
led by the prospect of advantage, \iut the other, in cold 
blood, «nd without any vieW' of interest^ can be induced to 
lecrecy by no other motive tiutt a thorough disregard of ^ jus. 
tice, an indifferesnce towards the welfare of the fairly he 
aerves, end a hidden desire of copying tiie example he con> 
oeals. Therefore, even where the fault is considerable, the 
guilty party may nevertheless sometimes hope for pardon^ 
but tiie witness who conceals the fact is infallibly dismissed, 
*g a maa»of bad disposition^ 

In retorn^ they receive no nccnsalion which may be sns. 
peeled to proceed from injustice and calumny.; that is to 
Say, tlM^y adnut of none in the absence of tbe accused. If 
any one cotnes to make . a report against his lellow^swvakit, 
or to prefer a^personal complaint against him, they ask Jbim 
whether ho is siif&^iently infotmed,* that is to say, whether he 
has entered itito any pvevtous iaquiry with the person whom 
he is going to accuse ? If lie answers in the negative, they 
ask him how he can judge of an action, when he is not ac. 
qnainled w4th the motives to it ? The fact, say they, may 
depend, on some circumstsnos to which you fire a stranger ; 
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there vrnj \e $0mfi p«rtifiii](M« wUch may sen e to jnstify or 
^xcuae it, und which y^u know nothing ol. ^ow can you 
preflime to condemn any one's conduct, before yon know by 
what motires it is directed? One word of explanation would 
l^obably hate rendered it jnstiilable in yonr eyes* Why then 
Hq you run the risk of condemning an action wrongfully, 
an4 ot exposing me to participate of yonr injustice ? If lie 
assures tli^n that he Iws entered into a prerious explanation 
with the a<;cused ; why then, say tiiey, do ypu come with. 
4>nt him, as if you was afraid that he would falsify what 
you are g<»ng to relate i By what right do you neglect taking 
the same precaution with respect to me, which you 'think 
pcqier to use with regard to yourself ? Is it reasonable to 
4erire me to judge of a fact from yonr report, of which you 
mefuse to judge yourself by the testimony of your own eyes ; 
wd'woirid not you be answerable for the partial judgment I 
might form, if I was to remain satisfied with your bare de. 
position ? In the end, they direct them to summon tide party 
IMCCttsed : if they consent, the n^ltter is soon decided ; if they 
refiisp, they dismiss tliem with a serere reprimand, but they 
ke^ the secret, and watch them both so narrowly, that they 
fire not long at a loss to know which is in fault. 

This rule is so well known, and so well established, that 
you nsfwet hear a servant in this family speak ill of his absent 
comrade, for they are all sensible that it is the way to pass for 
a liar and a coward. When any one of them accuses ano. 
Iher, it is openly, frankly, and not only to his face, but in 
tile presence of all his fellow-servants, that they who are 
witoesses to tiieir accusation, may be vouchers of their inte* 
grity. In case of apy personal disputes among them, the 
difference is generally made up by mediators, without trou- 
bling Mr. and Mrs. Wolmar : but when the interest of the 
master is at sjtake, the matter cannot remain a secret ; the 

N 5 
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guilty party must either accnse himself, o^ be ftccnsed. 
These little pleadings happen rery seldom, and never but at 
table, in the rounds wluch Eloisa majtes every day while her 
people are at dinner or supper, which M, Wolmar pleasantly 
calls her general sessions^ After, having patiently attended 
to the accusation and the defence, if the afiairs regard her in^ 
terest, she thanka the accuser for his zeaL I am sensible, 
says she, that you have a regard for your fellow*servant ; you 
Mve always spoken well of him, and I commend you, because 
the love of your duty and of justice has prevailed over your 
private affections ; it is thus that a faithful servant and an 
honest man ought to behave. If the party accused is not in 
fault, she always subjoins some compliment to her justifica. 
tion of his innocence. But if he is really gnilty, she iasome 
measure spares his shame before the rest. She supposes that 
he has something to communicate in his defence, which he 
does not choose to declare in public ; she i^points an hoar 
to hear him in private, and it is then that she or her husband 
talk to him as they think proper. What is very remarkable, 
is that the most severe of the two is not most dreaded, and 
that they are leas afraid of M. Wolmar's solemn reprimand, 
than of Eloisa'a affecting reproaches. The former speaking 
the language of truth and justice, humbler and confounds the 
guilty ; the latter strikes them with the most cruel remorse, 
by convincing them with what regret she is forced, to with, 
draw her kindness from them^ She sometimes extorts tears of 
grief and shame from them, and it is not uncommon for 
her to be moved herself when she sees them repent, ia 
hopes that she may not be olUiged to abide by her word. 

They who judge of these concerns by what passes in their 
own families, or among their neighbours, would probably 
deem them frivolous or tiresome. But you, my Lord, who 
^ve such high notions of the duties and enjoyments of a 
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master of a family^ .and who are sensible wlia^ an ascendancy 
natural disposition and Tirtne have over the linmaii heart, 
yon perceire the importance of these minutiae, and know on 
what circumstances their success depends.- Riches 4o not 
make a man rich, as is well observed in some romance. The 
wealth of a man is not in his coffers, but in the use he makes 
of what he draws out of them ; for our possessions do not 
become our own, but by the uses to which we allot them^ and 
abuses are always more inexhaustible t|ian riches ; whence it 
happens tliat our eigoyments are not in proportion to. our 
expences, but depend on the just regulation of them. An 
idiot may toss ingots of gold into the sea, and say he has en. 
joyed them ; but what comparison is there between such an 
extravagant enjoyment, and that which a wise man would 
have derived from the least part of their value ? Order and 
regularity, which multiply and perpetuate the use of riches, 
are alone capable of converting the enjoyment of them into 
felicity. But if real property arises from the relation which 
our possessions bear to us, if it is rather the use than the 
acquisition of riches which confers it, what can be more pro. 
per subjects of attention for a master of a family than do- 
mestic economy, and the prudent regulation of his house, 
hold, in which the most perfect correspondences mote imme. 
diately concern him, and where the happiness of every in& 
vidual is an addition to the felicity of the head ? 

Are the most wealthy the most happy ? No. How then 
does wealth contribute to felicity ? But every well-regulated 
family is emblematic of the master's mind. Gilded ceilings, 
luxury, and magnificence, only serve to show the vanity of 
those who display such parade ; whereas, whenever you see 
order without melancholy, peace without slavery, plenty 
without profusion, you may say, with confidence, the master 
of this house is a happy being. 
N6 
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For my own fMorl, I tliiiik tlie most certaiii aign of tnie 
cooieot 18 a domeBtic and retired life, and that ik^y who ana 
ooatinmlly resorting to others in quest of happiness do net 
eiyoy U at kome. . A father of a family, who aarases hiiliself 
at hoioe^ it rewarded for hit. continual attention to dometdo 
eoncerns^ hy the constant etyoyment of the most agneeabk 
sensations of natare.. He is the only one who caa be pro« 
perly $9M. to be master of his own happiness, because^ like 
HeaTian itself, he ishappy in desiring nothing more than ho 
enjoys. : Liko the Supreme Being, he does not wish to en.^ 
large .his possessions, but to make them really his own, 
under proper directions, aud by using them conformably to 
the just r^ations of things : if he does not enrich himself by 
liow acfiuisitions, he enriches himself by the true enjoyment 
of what he possesses. He once only enjoyed the incimie of 
his lasids, he now ci^oys the lands themselies, by oyerlookbig 
their culture^ and surTeyiog them from titio to time* His 
servant ivias a stranger to him : he is now part of his enjoyi^ 
mc^t ; his child : he makes him his own. Formerly he had 
only power orerhts servant's actions ; now- he ha».authorit|y 
oyer his inclinatioos. Ho was his master only by paying 
bim lif ages ; now he rules hy the sacred domuuoB of bene* 
Tokace and esteem. Though fortime spoils lum of hit 
WlwMth^ she can ne^r rob him of those affections which are 
attached to hiqi ; she cannot deprive a father of his children ; 
all the difference is^ that he maintained them yesterday, and 
that they will .support him to.morrow. It is thus that wo 
may learn the true enjoy m<»it of our riches, of our family, 
and of ourselves; it is thus, that the minutiae of a family 
become agreesUble to a worthy man who knows the valoe of 
them ; it is thus, that far from considering these littls duties 
as troublesome, he makes them a part of bis>happiness, and 
derives the glory aod pleasure of human nature from tlieso 
noble and affecting offices. 
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If these pMoioiis advuitagM are despised, or little known, 
aadtf the few who endeeTonr to acquire them seldom obtain 
ftem, tiw reason, in botii cases, is the same. There are ma« 
ny simpie aad snblirae daties, which few people can relish 
and fulfil* Such are those of the master of a family, for 
wMch the air and bustle of the world give him a disgust, and 
which he neYor disduurges properly when he is only inflamed 
by notlTes of avarice and interest. Some think themselves 
excellent masters, and are only carefbl economists ; their in- 
come may thHfe, and tlieir family neTertheless be in a bad 
condition. They ought to hare more enlarged views to d!« 
rect an administration of such importance, so as to give it a 
happy isfue. The first thing to be attended to in the due re« 
gidalion of a family, Is to admit none but honest people, who 
win aot liave any secret intention to disturb that regularity. 
But are honesty and servitude so compatible, that we may 
hope to find servants who are honest men ? No, my Lord, if 
. we would have them, we must not inquire for them, but we 
BMSt make them ; and none who are not men of integrity 
thons^ves, are capable cyf making others honest. It is to no 
purpose for a hypocrite to affect an air of virtue ; he will 
never inspire any one with an affection for it, and if he knew 
how to make virtue amiable, he would be in love with it 
hhnself. What do^formal lessons avail, when daily example 
cott^adicts them, unless to make us suspect that the moralist 
means to sport with our credulity ? What an absurdity are 
they guilty lof, who exhort us to do as they say, and not as 
they act themselves! — He who does not act up to what he 
says, never speaks to any effect ; for the language of the 
heart is wanting, winch alone is persuasive and affecting. I 
have sometimes heard conversations of this kind held in a 
gross manner before servants, in order to read them lectures, 
as they do children sometimes, in an indirect way. Far 
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from haying any reason to imagine that they were the dnpea 
of Buch artifice, I hare always obseryed them smile in secret 
at their master's folly, who must hare taken them for .block* 
heads, by making an awkward display of sentiments before 
them^ which they knew were none of his own. 

All these idle subtleties are unknown in this £smily, and 
the grand art by which the roaster and mistress make their 
servants what they would desire them to be, is to. appear 
themselres before them what they really are. Their behavi« 
our is always frank and open, because they are not in any 
fear lest their actions shouM belie their professions. As they 
themselves do not entertain principles of morality different 
from those which they inculcate to others, they have no occa. 
sion for any extraordinary circumspection in their discourse; 
a word blundered out unseasonably does not overthrow the 
principles they have laboured to establish. They do not in. 
discreetly tell all their affairs, but they openly proclaim all 
their maxims. Whether at table, or abroad, in priTate, or 
in public, their sentiments are still the same ; they ingenuans* 
ly deliver their opinions on every subject, and without their 
having any individual in view, every one is instructed by 
their conversation. As their servants never see them do any 
thing but what is just, reasonable, and equitable, th^y do not 
consider justice as a tax on the poor, as a yoke on the unhap. 
py, and as one of the evils of their condition. The care 
they take never to let the labourers come in vain, and lose 
their day's work in seeking after their wages, teaches their 
servants to set a just value on time. When they see their 
master so careful of other men's time, each concludes that his 
own time must be of consequence, and therefore deems idle, 
nessthe greatest crime he can be guilty of. The cmifidence 
which their servants have in their integrity gives that force to 
their regulations which makes them observed, and prevents 
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abases. They are not afraid, irben they come to receiFe 
their weekly gratuities, that their mistress should pariially 
determine the youngest and most active to hare been the 
most diligent* An old servant is not apprehensive lest they 
should start some quibble, to save the promised augmenta- 
tion to their wages. They can never hope to take advantage 
of any division between their master and mistress, in order to 
make tiiemselves of consequence, and to obtain from one 
what the other has refused. They who are unmarried are 
not afraid lest they should oppose their settlement, in order 
to detain them longer, and by that means make their service 
a prejudice io them. If a strarige servant was to tell the 
domestics of this family, that master and servants are in a 
state of' war with each other ; that when the latter do the 
former all the injury they can^ they only make lawful re* 
prisals : that masters, being usurpers, liars, and knaves, there 
can consequently be no harm in using them as they use their 
prince, the people, or individuals, and In returning those in. 
juries, with dexterity, which they offer openly ■ ■ one 

who should talk in this manner would not be attended to ; 
they wonld not give themselves the trouble to cofltrorert or 
obviate such sentiments ; they who give rise to them are the 
only persons whose business it is to refute them. 

You never perceive any sullenness or discontent in the 
dbcharge of their duty, because there is never any haughti* 
ness or capriciousness Id the orders they receive ; nothing is 
required of them but what is reasonable and expedient, and 
their faiaster and mistress have too much respect for the dig. 
nity of human nature, even in a state of servitude, to put 
them upon any employment which may debase them. More* 
over, nothing here is reckoned mean but vice, and whatever 
Is reasonable and necessary is deemed honourable and be. 
coming. 
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They do not allow of ray intrigues abroad, neither haa 
any one any inclinations of that kind. They are sensible 
that their fortune is most firmly attached to their master's^ 
and that they shall nerer want any thing while his family 
prospers. Therefore, in serring him, they take of tfaeir own 
patrimony, and increase it by making their service agreeable : 
this, abore all things, is their interest. But thb word is 
somewhat misapplied here, for I never knew any system of 
policy by which self-interest was so skilfnlly directed, and 
where at the same time it had less influence, than in this Ihmily. 
They all act frdm a principle of attachment, and oue would 
think that venal souls were purified as soon as they entered 
into this dwelling of wisdom and union. One would inuu 
gine that part of the master's intelligence, and of the misb. 
tress's sensibility, was conveyed to each of their servants ^ 
they seem so judicious, benevolent, honest, and so much 
above their station. Their greatest ambition b to do well, 
to be yalned and esteemed ; and they consider an oUiging 
expression from their master or mistress in the fight of a pre. 
sent. 

These, my Lord, are the most material observations I have 
made on that part of the economy of this family which re. 
gards the servants and labourers. As to Mr. and Mrs* 
Wolmar's manner of living, and &e education of their chiL 
dren, each of these articles very w^l deserves a separale 
letter. You know with what Tiew I began these remarks; 
but in truth the whole forms such an agreeable represienta* 
tion, that we need only meditate upon it to advance if, and 
we r^uire no other inducement than 'iie pleasure it af. 
fords us. 
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TO LORD B . 

No^ my Lord ; I do not retract wliat I hare said ; in tUa 
familj, the useful and aipreeiJile are united throughout ; but 
occupations of use are not confined to those pursuits which 
yield profit: they comprehend further every innocent and 
harmless amusement which may senre to improve a relish for 
retirement^ laboury and temperance ; which may contribute 
to preserve the mind in a vigorpua state, and to keep the heart 
free from the agitation of tumultuous passions. If ioaetiTe 
indolence begets nothing but melancholy and irksomenesS) 
the delights of aa agreeable leisure are the fruits of a labo- 
rious life. We only work to enjoy ourselres ; i^^ alter^^ 
native of labour and recreation is our natural state. The re« 
XMue which serves to refresh us after past labours^ and en. 
courage us to renew them^ is not less necessary for us than 
labour itself. 

After having admitted the good consequences attending 4« 
vigilance and attention of the prudent Eloifla, in the conduct 
of her family, I was witness of the good effects of the reorea* 
tion she uses in a retired place, where she takes her favourite 
walk, and which she calls her Elysium. 

I had often heard them talk of this Elysium^ of which 
they made a mystery before me. Yesterday, however, the 
excessive heat bdng almost equally intolerable both within 
- doors and without, M. Wolmar proposed to his wif^to make 
holiday that afternoon, and instead of going into the 
nursery towards evening, as usual, to come and breathe the 
fire^h air with us in the orchard ; she consented, and thither 
we went. 
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Vais place, thongb just close to the honse, is hidden in 
such a manner hy a shady walk, that it is not yisible from 
any point. The thick foliage with which it is enrironed ren- 
ders it imperTious to the eye, audit is always carefully locked 
up. I was scarce got withinside, but, the door being covered 
with alder and hazle.trees, I could liot find out which way 
I came in ; when I turned back, and seeing no door, it 
seemed as if I had dropped from the clouds. 

On my entrance into this disguised orchard, I was seized 
with an agreeable sensation ; the freshness of the thick foil, 
age, the beautiful and loTely verdure, the flowers scattered 
on each side, the murmuring of the purling stream, and the 
warbling of a thousand birds, struck my imagination as 
powerfully as my senses ; but at the same time I thought 
myself in the most wild and solitary place in nature, and I 
appeared as if 1 had been the first mortal who had ever pene. 
trated into this desart spot. Being seized witii astonishment, 
and transported at so unexpected a sight, I remained motion. 
less for some time, and cried out, in an involuntary fit of en. 
thusiasm, ^^OTinianl O Juan Fernandez*! Eioisa, the 
world's end is at your threshold !'* — '' Many people (said 
she, with a smile) think in the same manner ; but twenty 
paces at most presently briogs them back to CUrens ; let us 
see whetiber the charm will work longer upon you. This is 
the same orchard where you have walked formerly, and 
where you have played at romps with my cousin. You may 
remember that the grass was almost burned up, the trees 
thinly planted, afibrding very little shade, and that there was 
no water. You find that now it is fresh, verdant, cultivated, 
enibdlished widi flowers, and well watered ; what do you 

* Desart islands in the South Sea^ celebrated in Lord Anson's 
voyage. 
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imagine It may hare cost me to pat it into the condition you 
see ? For you must know that I am the superint€n4ant, and 
that my husband leaves the endre management of it to me," 
— ** In truth, (said I,) it has cost you nothing but inatten- 
tion. It is hideed a delightful spot, but wild and rustic ; and 
I can discover no marks of human industry. You have con- 
cealed the door ; the water springs I know not whence i 
Nature alone has done all the rest, and eren you could not 
haye mended her work."-^^^ It is true, (said she,) that Na- 
ture has done eyery thing, but under my direction, and you 
see nothing but what has been done under my orders. Guess 
once more.'* — ** First, (I replied,) I cannot concmve how 
labour and expence can be made to supply the effects of time. 
The trees . . . ."—"As to them^ (saW M. Wolmar,) you 
may observe that there are none yery large, and they were 
here before. Besides, Eloisa began this work a long whilje 
before her marriage, and presently after her mother's death, 
when she used to coroe here with her father in quest of soli- 
tude." — *^ Well, (said I,) since you will haye these laigp 
and massy bowers, these sloping tufts, these umbrageous 
thickets to be the growth "of seven or eight years, and to be 
partly the work of art, I think you have been a good econo- 
mist, if you have done all within this vast circumference for two 
thousand crowns.''^*-" You have only guessed two thousand 
crowns too much, (said she,) for it cost me nothing." — 
*' How! nothing!" — *^ No, nothing; unless you place a 
dozen days work in the year to my gardener's account, as 
many to two or three of my people, and some to M. Wol- 
mar, who has sometimes condescended to officiate in my ser- 
vice as a gardener." I could not comprehend this riddle ; 
but Eloisa, who had hitherto held me, said to me, (letting m^ 
loose,) ^^ Go^ and yon will understand it. Farewell, Tini- 
an! farewell, Juan Fernandez ! farewell, all enchantment! 
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In alb w nHHutes yon will find yonr way back from tlie end 
of the world." 

I began to wander oyer tke orchard thus metamorphlMwd 
with a kind of ecstasy ; and if I fonnd no exotic plantB, nor 
any of the products of the Indies, I found all those nduch 
were natural to the soil, disposed and blended m snch a man. 
ner, as to produce the most cheerful and lively effect. The 
verdant turf, thick, but short and close, was intermixed with 
wild thyme, balm, sweet marjoram, and other fragrant herbs. 
You might perceive a thousand wild fiowers dazzle your 
eyes; among which you woold be surprized td discover some 
garden-flowers, which seemed to grow natural with the rest. 
I now and then met with shady tufts, as impervious to the 
Yays of the sun, as if tkey had been in a thick forest. These 
tufte were composed of trees of a very flexible nature, the 
branches or which they bend, till they hang on the ground, 
«aad take root, as I have seen some: trees naturally do in 
America. In tiie more open spots, I saw here and there 
boshes of roses, ra^berries, and gooseberries : little plan, 
tationa of lilac, ihazle.trees, alders, seringa, broom, and 
trefoil, dii^ersed without any order or symmetry, and which 
•embellished the ground, at the same time that it gave it tl^e 
appearance of being overgrown with weeds. I followed the 
track through irregular and serpentine walks^ bordered by 
these flowery thickets, and covered with a thousand garlands 
composed of vines, bops, rose, weed*, snake.weed, knd other 
plants of diatkind, with which honeysuckles and jessamine 
deigned to intertwine. These garlands seemed as if they 
were carelessly scattered from one tree to another, and 
formed a kind of drapery over our hedds, which sheltered 
us froin the sun ; while under foot we had smooth, agreeable, 
and dry walking upcm a fine moss, without sand or grass, or 
any rugged shoots. Then it was I first discovered, not witiu 
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oat utonulimeDt, tiMt Ms Terdimt and boflii^ iimlmge, which 
had deceited me so much at a distance, wat composed of 
these laznriaat and creeping plants, which nioningall along 
the trees, formed a thick fdriiage over head, and afforded 
^hade and freshness under foot. I observed, likewise, thttt 
bj means of common industry, they hadmade several of these 
plants take root in the trunks of the trees, so that they 
spread more, being nearer the te^. You will readfly ooiu 
ceire that the fruit is not the bettor for these additions ; but 
this is the only spot where they haye sacrificed the nsefnl to 
die agreeable, and in the rest of their grounds they have 
taken such care of the trees, that, without the orchard, tho 
return of fruit is greater than it was formerly. If you dor 
but consider how delightful it is to meet with wild fruit in the 
midst of a wood, and to refresh oneself with It, you will ea« 
sily conceive what a pleasure it must be to meet with excel* 
lent and ripe fruit in this artificial desart,' though it growa 
but here and there, and has not the best appearance: 
which, ^ves one the pleasure of searchiag, and selecting 'the 
best. 

AH tiiese little walks were bordered and crossed by a clear 
alnd limpid rivulet, whidi one while wmded through the 
grass and flowers, in streams scarce perceptible j at another^ 
rushed in more copious floods upon a clear and speckled 
gravel, which rendered the water more transparent. Yoa 
might percseive the springs rise and bubble out of the earthy 
and sometimes you might observe deep canals, in which the 
calm and gentle fluid served a» a mirror to reflect the objects 
around. << Now (said I to Eloisa) I comprehend all the 
rest; biit these waters which I See on every side." — ^^They 
come from thence," she replied, pointing to that side where 
the terrace lies. ^^ It is the same stream which, at a vast 
expeoce^ suppli^ ^e fountain in the. flowes^garden, for 
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-wliiich nobody cares. M« Wolmar will not destroy ity out 
of respect to 1117 father, who had it made ; but with what 
pleasure we come here every day to see this water run through 
the ordiard, which we never look at ia the garden !— rThe 
fountain plays for the entertainment ol strangers ; this little 
rivulet fiows for our amusemoit. It is true, that I have like, 
wise brought hither the water from the public fountain, which 
emptied itself into the lake, through the highway, to the de- 
triment of passengers, besides its running to waste, without 
profit to any one. It formed an elbow at the foot of the 
orchard, between two rows of willows ; I have taken them 
within my inclosore, and I bring the same water hither 
through different channels." 

I perceived then that all the contrivance consisted in ma. 
naging these streams, so as to make them flow in meanders, 
by separating and uniting them at proper places, by making 
them run Us little upon the slope as poR$ible, in order to 
lengthen their coarse, and make the most of a few little mar* 
ainrtng cascades. A lay of earth, covered with some grav^ 
from the lake, and strewed over with shells, forms a bed for 
these watefs. — The same streams running at i^oper distances 
undet some large tiles covered with earth and tnrf, on a level 
with the ground, form a kind of artificial springs, where they 
issue forth. Some small streams spout through pipes on some 
ragged places, and bubble as they fall. The ground thus 
r^reshed and watered, continually yields fresh flowers, and 
keeps the grass always verdant and beautiful. 

The more I wandered over this delightful asylum, the 
more I found the agreeable sensation improve which I'expe. 
rienced at my first entrance : nevertheless my cariosity kept 
me in^erercise ; I was more eager to view the objects aronnd 
me than to enquire into the caui^e of the impressions they 
made on me, and I chose to resign myself to that delightful 
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«0atesiplatioii, wifhont taking the trouble of reiecdon ; tat 
Mrs, Wolmar drew me out of my rererie, bj taking me iin« 
der the arm. ^' All that you s^^e (said she) is nothing but 
T^taJble and inanimate nature* which, in spite ofns, always 
leaves' behind it a melancholy idea of solitade. Come and 
Tiew nature animated and more affecting. There you will 
discover some new charm erery minute in the day." — ^< You 
anticipate me, (said I ;) I hear a confased chirping noise^ 
and I Bee but few birds ; I suppose you hare an aviary. ".^^ 
^< True, (said she;) let us go to it." I durst not as yet de^ 
dare what I thought of this aviary ; but there was something 
in the idea of it which disgusted me, and did not seeita to cor. 
respond with the rest. 

We went down through a thousand turnings, to the bottom 
of the orchard, where I found alt the water collected in a fine 
rivulet, .flowing gently between two rows of old willows, 
which had been frequently lopped. Their tops being hollow, 
and half bare, formed a kind of vessel, from whence, by the 
contrivance I just now mentioned, grew several tufts of honey* 
suckles, of which one part intertwined among the branches, 
and the other dropped carelessly along the side o( the rivulet. 
Near the extremity of the inclosure was a little bason bor- 
dered with grass, babrushes, and weeds, which served as a 
watering-place to the aviary, and was the last use made of this 
irater, so precious and so well husbanded. 

Somewhat beyond this bason was a platform, which was 
terminated, in an wgle of the inclosure, by a hillock planted 
with a number of little trees of all kinds ; the smallest stood 
towards the summit, and their size increased in proportion as 
tjie ground grew lower, which made their tops appear to be 
horizontal, or at least showed that they were one day intended 
to be so. In the front stood a dozen of trees, which were 
young as yet, but <rf*a nature to grow very large, such as 
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Ite beedi, tie fin, the ash, and the acacia. The grores oa 
Ms Me serred as anfasylum to that vast number of birds- 
which I had heard chirpiBg at a distance, and it was under tiie 
diade of tUs foliage, as under a large nmhrdla, Hiat jon might 
eee them hopabent, ran, frisk, provolLe each other, and fight^ 
as if ^s&y had not perceived ns. They were so far from Iky* 
ing at oar approach, that, according to the notion with winch 
I was prepossessed, I imagined • them to have been inclosed 
4iRtliin a wire ; bnt when we came to^ the border of the bason, 
1 saw several of them alight, and come towards ns through 
a short walk, wlrich parted 4he platform in two, and made a 
4»nmnnieation between the bason and the aviary. M^ 
Wolmar then going round the bason, scattered two or three 
handfuls of mixed grain, which he had in liis pocket, along 
the walk, and when he retired, the birds flocked together^ 
and began to feed like so many chickens, with such an air 
of ihmiiiarity, that I plainly perceived they hdd been trained 
np to -it. ^^ This is charming (said I) : yonr using the word 
aviary, surprized me at first, but I now see what it is ; I per* 
ceive that you invite them as your guests, instead of confining 
them as yonr prisoners.'* — ** What do you mean by onr 
gnests ? (replied Eloisa ; ) it is we who are theirs. They are 
masters here, and we pay them for being admitted some- 
times." — <* Very well, (said I ;) but how did these masterft 
get possession of this spot ? How did yon collect together so 
many voluntary inhabitants ? I never heard of any attempt 
of titis< land, and I ootild not have believed that such a design 
could have succeeded, if 1 had not evidence of it before my 
eyes.** 

<< Time and patience ( said M . Wofanar ) have worked this mi- 
racle. These are expedients which the rich scbrce ever think 
of in their pleasures. Always jn haste for enjoyment, force 
and money are .the only instruments* Ihey know how to enu 
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plojf ; ibefK-liAw bbda in cages, and frimilt aft lo much a 

iBoatli. If tiie servants erer came near this place, you would 

aoon see the birds disappear ; ajpid if yoitpercdve vast nam. 

ben of them at present, the neaseii is, that this spot has 

^wafs, in some degree, been a reioge for them. There Is no 

bnnging them together inhere there are none to invite them $ 

tat where there are some already, it Is easy to increase tiieir 

nnmbers, by anticipating all their wants, by not frightening 

ihem, by snfiering them to hatch with seouriCy, and by nercv 

disturbing the young ones in their nest ; ibr by these means, 

each as are there abide there, and these whieh come after 

Ihem continue. This grove was already In being, though it 

was diyided from the orchard; Eloisahas only inclosed it 

by a quickset hedge, removed that wbich parted it,, ^d eiw 

largcd: and adomed it with new designs. You aee to the 

right and left of the walk which leads to it tw^ spaces filled 

With a conftwed miztupe pf grass, straw, and al| sorts of 

plants. She orders them every\year to boi sown with com, 

miiiet, tnnisol, he m ft iae e dy vetch, and. In general, all sorts 

of grain whiek birds arei fond ofj and nothing is ever reaped. 

Besides this, almost erery day she or I bvii^ them something 

to eat, and^when.ine neglect, Fanny s^pplses our place* 

They are suppUed with water, as you see, yfetf easily. Mrs* 

Wolmar carries her attention so far as to provide .for them, 

every spriog, little< heaps of hair, straw, wool, moss, and 

oHhevimateriala proper to build <their nests. Thus,^ by their 

•SuPftng-materialaL at hand, proidsioos lit abundance, and by 

. the- great care we take* to;secure them fk'om their enemies*, 

the uninteivupted t tranquillity they enjoy induces them t<r 

4ay theiv* eggs inthia convenient place^ where they want for 

* Hhe mioe^ om^v bawk^i.and^ove aU» children. 
Vol. II. O 
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nothing, and wliere nobody distorbs them. Thns die hab&« 
tion of the fathers becomes the abode of the cfaildreo, and 
the colony thiiTes and mnUiidies." 

<.< Ah ! (sittid Eloisa,) do yon' see nothing more ? No one 
thinks beyond himself; but the affsction of a constant pairy 
the zeal of their domestic concerns, paternal and maternal 
fondness, all this is lost uj[>on you. Had you been here two 
months ago, yon might have feasted your eyes with the most 
loTely sight, and hare gratified your feelings with the most 
tender sensations in nature." — <^ Madam, (jBud I, somewhat 
grarely,) you are a wife and a mother; these are pleasures 
of which it becomes you to be susceptible." M. Wolmar 
then taking me cordially by tiie hand, said^ ^^ You haTe 
friends, and those friends hare children ; how can you be a 
stranger to paternal affection ?" I looked at liim, I looked 
at Eloisa, they looked at each other, and cast such an affects 
ing eye upon me, tiiat' embracing them alternately, I said, 
with tender emotion, << They are as dear to me as to yourself.'' 
I do not know by what strange effect a single word can make 
such an alteration in our minds, but since that moment M« 
Wolmar appears to me quite another man, and I consider 
him less in the light of a husband to her whom I hare so 
long adored, as in that of the fsther of two children for 
whom I wohld lay down my life, 

I was going to walk around the bason, in order to draw 
nearer to this delightful asylum, and its little inhabitants^ 
but Mrs. Wolmar chieckedtne. << Nobody (said she) goes 
to disturb them in their dwelling, and you are the first of 
our guests whom I erer brought so far. There are four keys 
to this orchard, of which my father and we hare each of us 
one : Fanny has the foarth, as superintendant, and to bring 
the children here now and then ; the ralue of which farour 
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is greatly enhanced by the extreme circumspeetioii which It 
required of them while they are here. Eren Gusttn never 
comes hither without one of the four : when the two spring 
months are OTer, in which his lahours are useful, he scarco 
e?er comes hither afterwards, and all tlie rest we do 
ourselves.** *[ Thus (said I), for fear of making your birdi 
Blaves to yo«, you make yourselves slaves to your birds.'*— 
^^ This (she replied) is exactly the sentiment of a tyrant^ 
who never thinks that he enjoys liberty, but while he Is dis. 
turbing the freedom of others." 

As we were coming back, M. Wolmar threw a handful of 
barley into the bason, and on looking into it, I perceived 
some little fish. ^* Ah, ah, (said I, Immediately) here are 
some prisoners nevertheless." — ^' Yes, (said he,) they are 
prisoners of war, who have had their lives spared."—* 
*^ Without doubt (added his wife). Some time since, Fanny 
stole two perch out of the kitchen, and brought them hither 
without my knowledge. I leave them here, for fear of of* 
fending her if I sent them to the lake ; for It Is better to con. 
fine the fish in too narrow a compass, than to disoblige a wor. 
thy creature." — <^ You are in the right, (said I,) and the fish 
are not much to be pitied for having escaped from the frying, 
pan into the water." 

** Well, how does It appear to you ? (said she, as we were 
coming back,) are you got to the end of the world yet ?— 
^< No, (I replied,) I am quite out of the world, and you have 
in truth transported me into Elysium." — The pompous name 
she has given this prchard, (said M. Wolmar,) very well de. 
serves that raillery. Be modest in your commendation of 
childish amusements, and be assured that they have never en. 
trenched on the concerns of a mistress jpf a family.*'— <^ I 
know it, t am sure of it (I replied ;) .'and childish amus^. 

O % 
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ments please me more in, fhis way, than the laboura of 



« Stm there is oae tiUog here (I ciemtiaued) which I can,, 
not conceiTe, wluch is, that thoogh apkce so diflferenl: from 
what it was, can ne¥er bure been, altered to its present stttte 
bnt by great care aa^cnliture, yet I can no wher^ discxisfer 
the least trace of cnUiTation^ Eyery thing is TeydAnt, fre d^ 
and Tigoronf , iifid the hand of the gardener is no wher^ to be 
idiscemed: npthJAg. c^ontr^dictg the idea, of a desert island^ 
which struck me at my first entrance, and I cannot per^eire 
any footsteps, of i|i^^"t— << O, (said M. Wolmai;,) it is. be. 
cause they have tak^n great pains to efface them» I bnte 
been fre.quently wiitnessto, and sometimes an accomplice in 
this rognery. They sow all the cultivated spots with geass, 
which presently. hi4eB all appearance of culture. In fte 
winter, they qoyer all the dry and l^arren spots with some 
lays, of manure ; the i^aiiure eats up the moss, revivies the 
grass a^d the plants; the trees themselres do not &re <fe 
worse, and in the summer there isi nothing of it to be fieeiL 
'With regard to the moss wMch covers some of. the walks^ 
Lord 9 — ^ sent us the secret ofmakipgit grow.fjC!om En., 
glandf iThese two sides (he. contmued) were inclosed with 
walls ; the walls have been covered, not with hedges, liut 
with tliick trees, which make the boundaries of the place 
appear like the beginning of a.woiod. The two other side! 
are secured by strong thickset hedges, well stocked with ma* 
pie, hawthorne, holy-oak, privet, and other sjnafl trees, 
which destroy the appearance of the hedges, auod make them 
look more like coppice woods. Yon see nothing here in ap 
exact row, nothing level : the line never entered, this plaee ; 
nature plants nothing by the line ; the alEected irregulmrity 
of the winding walli^ is managed with arjt, in-order, to pco^ 
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long tfie walk, io hide tbe iMaiidiiTieft of the faitend, and to 
eaVkTge in appeturance, withoat taMUag hieouTettfent and io6- 
frequent tnitiiDgs*." 

U^tt coMidering the whole, I thoik'ght it aontewhat extnu 
ordinary tliat they ishonld takle 90 much pains to conceal the 
hiMnr th^y hadb^en at; would it not harfe been better ia 
Ittve. taken no such pahts? *^ Notwithstanding all we hare 
told yon, (replied Elofsa,) yon judge of the labour from itii 
eflfect, and yon deceite yotrrself. AU.that ygn see are wild 
and rigorous plants, which nefedimly to be put into the earthy 
^nd which afterwards . spring up of themselyes. Besides^ 
nature seems desirous of hiding her real charms from the st^ 
of men, because they are too little sensible of them, and 
£sfigure them when they are within their reach ; she flies 
from public places ; it is in the tops of mountains, in the 
midst of forests, in desert islands, thftt she displays her most 
affecting charms. They who are in love with her, and can- 
not go so far in pursuit of her, are fbrced to do her violence^ 
by obliging her, in some measure, to come and dwell with 
them I laid ail fUs cannot be effected without some degree of 
illusion." 

At these #ords, I was struck with an idea which madetiiem 
laugh, ^* I am sU{^osnig to myslslf (said I) some rich maii 
to be master of this house, and to bring an architect who is 
paid an extraragaht price for spoiling nature. With what dis* 
dain would he enter this plain and simple spot ! With what 
contraapt would he order these ragged plants to be torn up ! 

What fine lines he woald draw! What fine walks 

he would cut! What fine geese-feet, what fine trees 

in the shape of umbrellas and fads he would make ! What 

* Like those fashionable little woods^ so ridiculously twisted, 
that you are obliged to walk iii a xigzag manner, and to make a 
pirovctte at every step. 

O 3 
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fine arbovr.work— nicelj cut ont ! What beautUol grasfl.; 
plats of fine English turf, ronod, square^ /riopiog, oval !. 
What fine jew.trees cut in the shape of dragons, pagods, 
marmosets, and all sorts of moosters ! With what fine vases 
of brass, with what fiae fruit in stone he woold decorate his 
garden* !"— << When he had done aU this, (said M. Wolmar,) 
he would hare made a verj fine place, which would scarce^ 
ever be frequented, and from whence one should always gq 
with eagerness to enjoy the country ; a dismal place, where 
nobody would walk, but only use it as a thoroughfare when 
^y were setting out ; whereas, in my rural rambles, I often, 
make haste to return, that I may walk here* 

<^ I see nothing in those extensive grounds so lavishingly 
ornamented, but the vanity of the proprietor and of the 
artbt, who being eager to display, the one his riches and the 
other hb talents, only contribute, at a vast ezpence, to tire 
those who would enjoy their works. A false taste of grandeur, 
which was never designed for man, poisons all his pleasures* 
An mr of greatness has always something melancholy in it ^ 
It leads us to consider the wretchedness of those who affect it.. 
In the midst of these gras8.plats and fine walks, the little 
individual does not grow greater ; a tree twenty feet high 
will shelter him as well as one of sixty+ ; he never occupies 

* I am persuaded, that some time hence gardens will be fur- 
nished with nothing belonging to the country ; neither plants nor. 
trees will be suffered to grow in them : we shall see nothing but 
China fiowersy baboons, arbour-work, gravel of all colours^ and 
fine vases with nothing in them. 

+ He might have enlarged on the bad taste of lopping trees in 
such a ridiculous manner, to make them shoot into the clouds^t 
by taking off their fine tops, by draining the sap, and preventing 
their thriving. This method, it is true, supplies the gardeners 
with wood) but it robs the kingdom of it, which is not overstocked 
already. One would imagine that nature was difiereot in France 
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% space of more than three feet^ and, in the o^dst of his inu 
menae poasessiona, is lost like a poor worm. 
. ^^ There is another taste directly opponte to this, and still 
mbreTidicnlous, because it does not allow ns the pleasnre of 
witting, for wluch gardens were intended."*— ^^ I understand 
you {said I) ; you allade to those petty rirtnosi, who die 
away at the sight of a ranuncula, and fall prostrate before 9k 
tulip." Hereupon, my Lord, I gare them an account of 
what happened to me formerly at London, in the flower* 
garden into which we were introduced with so much cere- 
mony, and where we saw all the treasures of Holland dls» 
played with so much lustre upon (bur beds of dung. I did 
not foi^et the ceremony of the umbrella and the little rod 
with which they honoured me, unworthy as I was, as wel} 
as the rest of the spectators. I modesfly acknowledged how, bjn 
endeaTOuring to appear a yirtnoso in my turn, and venturing 
to fall in ecstasies at the sight of a tulip which seemed to be 
of a fine shape, and of a lirely colour, I was mocked, 
hooted at, and hissed by all the connoisseurs, and how the 
florist, who despised the flower, despised its panegyrist like* 
wise to that degree, that he did not even deign to look at me 
all the time we were together. I added, that I supposed he 
highly regretted hariog prostituted his rod and umbrella on 
one so unworthy*" 

<^ This taste, (said M. Wolmar,) when it degenerates into, 
a passion, has something idle and little in it, which renders 
it puerile, and ridiculously expensive. The other, at least, 
is noble, grand, and has something real in it. But what is 

1 '■ r- I -^ 

from what it is in any other part of the world, they take so much 
pa'ms to disfigure her. The parks are' planted with nothing but 
long poles ; they are like so many fotests of masts^ and you walk 
in the midst of woods without finding any shelter. 
04 
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tlie Tahie^of ^m^euridai root, itkieh ni insect gnsws or spoili 
perhaps as i^oon as It is povdias^, or of a flower^)iioh4i 
beautiful at iiifdiwday, and fades beibre Ismuset ; "wltjft'sig. 
Hifiesft'inereilliagittary beantj^ wliich is only obvions^to -tiio 
^jres of Tlrtnosi, and -vdnch is a beauty only beeanse they -inll 
hate it to be so ? lUe time iviU oome when they will re^iiiro 
different kini^ vi beauty in flowers f ram fbMt #Hick th^ seok 
Atte'r at 'present, and with as good reason ; then yau Will bd 
the connoisseur in your tnl«, and your irirta<Mio will Appeltf 
ignorant. AUibene triflingsattentions^ whichaegeitoratekito 
a kind'Of stt9y^>areiDnbedDai!fa^a nttionnl being, ivte wonU 
keep bis bofly^in'nioflerate eoMVcise, i» relieve tfisimindlly 
atnnsing himsdlf in a%alk mdi his frienda. Flowers ^^ve 
inade to d<)iigUt our eyes as we^ais titong, and "not to be 8« 
tfjirionsly vnatbrnlsfed^. See the ^uem \fi them shiiK in ov^digr 
piirt itf the 'Orohard c it pevfnmes the air, it vavlshei the eyte,> 
andljosts melCher oareuot cultul^ It ts for Mab reasoii ithat 
florisfe 'deifHWB It ; iiatare has made it sb loi«ly, iksA, ihcif 
cannot add to it any bonowed ibeaoty, aad as th^y eauoot 
plague "^lemMHtes wMi culflTathig it, :^ey ^xA oaihing In it 
Which flattiert 'their faottsy, Tfce ni^tikke of your ^etehdera 
to taste 11^, fftat^MTyAre ^sifous ef iabtodwoingartin &f^ty. 
thing, and arette^^er sa^sfied m^sssthe arti^ipeiurs : wherests 
true taste consists in concealing it, especially whenit ooncems 
any ^t tiie wiyr%s «f nature. To what piHpoSe are those 
vtraight gravdL walks wlhich we ^laeat with tooiilliiually ; qqid 
those stats, Which are 40 Car ilrom nuEkittg^a fark vppeat 
more e&tensiTe- lo I9ie tiew, as is commonly supposed, that 

* The sagacious Wolmar had not sufficiently reBected. "Was" 
he, who was so skiliiil in judging of men, so bai a judge offta- 
tore ? Did lie not know that if the Author of Nature displays his 
greatuess4n great things, he appears stfll greater hi those whish 
are the least 
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thej oidj contribute avkwardfy to dUcorer Its boimdaiieti 
Do you ever see fine gnwel in -woods^ or is tliat kind of fnual 
softer to the feet than moss or down? Does nature constantly 
make nse of the sqnare or nde ? Are the|r afraid lest ahe 
du>iild be visible in sofae spots, notwithatfindisg all their caia 
to diflfignre her ? On the whole, it is droU enovgh to see them 
affect to walk in a strai^t line, that they may sooner reach 
the end, as if they were t^red pf walking before they hava 
well began. Would not one imagnie, by their taking the 
diortest cot, that they were going a journey Uistead of a 
walk, and that they w^re in a hurry to get ont as scipn a$ 
they come in ? 

^^ How will a man of taste act, who lives to velish life, 
who knows how to enjoy himself, who pnrsnefi real and sim. 
pie pleasures, and who is. inclined to make a. walk before bhi 
house ? He will make it so convenient and agr^eaUej^ that 
he may enjoy it every hour of the day, uid yet so natnial 
and simple, that it will seem as if he had done nolUng* He 
will introduce water, and will make the walk verdant, eoQl| 
and shady ; for nature herself miites these properties. He 
will bestow no attention on symmetry, which is the bane of 
nature and variety, and the walks of gardens in general are 
so like each other, that we always fancy ourselves Hi the 
same. He will make the ground smooth, ia order to walk 
more conveniently ; but the two sides of his walks will pot be 
exactly parallel ; their direction will not always be recti, 
lineal ; they will be somewhat irregular, like the steps of an 
indolent man, who saunters in his walk: he will not be 
anxious about opening distant perspectives. The taste for 
perspective and distant views proceeds from the disposition <rf 
men in general, who are never satisfied with the place where 
they are. They are always desirous of what is distant from 
th^m, and the artist who cannot make them contented with 

6 5 
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tiie oIyje(^ around them, flies to this resource to amuse them r 
but SQch a man as I speak of, is under no such inquietudes, 
and when he is agreeably fixed, he does not desire to be else* 
where. Here, for example, we have no prospect, and we 
are very well satisfied without any. We are willing to tfamk 
that all the charms of nature are inclosed here, and I should 
be yery much afraid lest a distant view should take off a good 
deal of the beauty from this walk*. Certainly, he who would 
not choose to pass his days in this simple and pleasant place 
is not master of true taste, or of a vigorous mind. I confest 
that one ought not to make a parade of bringing strangers 
hither ; but then we can enjoy it ourselves, without showing 
it to any one.>* 

^^ Sir, (said I,) those rich people who hare such fine 
gardens, have Tdry good reasons for not choosing to walk 
alone, or to be in company with themselres only : therefore, 
they are in the right to lay them out for the pleasure of 
others. Besides, I have seen gardens in China, inade after 
youf taste^ and laid out with so much art, that the art waa 

* I do not know wiie(her there has ever been an att^empt to ^ve 
a slight curve to .these long walks, that the eye may not be able 
to re^ph the end of the walk, and that the opposite extremity may 
be liid from the spectator. It is true, the beauty of the prospects 
in perspective would be Iqst by these means; hut proprietors 
would reap one advantage which they generally prize at" a high 
rate, which is that of making their grounds more extensive in ap- 
pearance ; and, in the midst of a starry plot thus bounded, one 
might think himself in a vast park* I am persuaded that th^'walk 
would be less tiresome, though more solltacy; for, whatevet 
gives play to the imagination^ excites ideas, and nourishes the 
mind : but gardeners are people who have no idea of these things, 
llow often, ia a rural spot, would the pencil drop from their 
hands, as it did from he Nostrc's in St. James's Park, if they knew 
like him what gave life to nature^ and interested the beholder I 
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aot seen ; bat ia rach a costly maniier, and k^pt op at such 
a Yatt cspeace, that that single idea destroyed all the pleasure 
I had m riewing tiic«i« There were rockS| grottos, and ar. 
tificial cascades, in level and sandy places, where there was 
ooAiag bat springs water ; there were flowers and curious 
plants of all the dimales in China and Tartary, coUected and 
cattiYpted in the sane soil. It is true, there were no fine 
walks or regular compartments ; but you night see curiosities 
heaped together with profusion, which in nature are only to 
be found separate and scattered. Nature was there repre« 
seated under a thousand various forms ; and yet the whole, 
taken together, was not natural. Here neither earth nor 
stone are tran^lanted ; you have neither pumps nor reSer* 
▼oirs ; you have no occasion for green.hovses, or stoves, or 
belUglilsses, or straw«J[>ed8. A plain spot x>f ground has been- 
improred by a few simple ornaments. A few common herbs 
and trees, and a few purling streams, which flow vidiout 
pomp or constraint, have contributed to embellish it. It ts 
an amusement which has coat little trouble, and the simplicity 
of it is an additional pleasure to the beholder. I can conceive 
that this place might be made stUl more agreeable, and yet ba 
infinitely less pleasing to me. Such, for example, is Lord 
Cobham*s celebrated parlc at. Stowe. It consists of places 
extremely beautiful and picturesque, modelled after the 
fashion of difi*erent countries, and in which every thing ap» 
pears natural except their conjunction, as in the gardens of 
China, which I just now mentioned. The proprietor who 
made this stately solitude, has even erected ruins, temples, 
old buildings ; and different ages, as well as different places, 
are collected with more than mortal magnificence. This is 
the very thing I dislike. I would have the amusements of 
nmukind .carry an air of ease with them which does not put 
one in mind of their weakness, and that while we admire 
O Q 
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tiiesc ceriodifoi, 4mt ima^Mtioti ttaf tot bt <4iitaital hf 
rfffleeting on tbe Tftft ^ralB «ir moti^ mild Wnonr iSh»f iwre 
cost. Are ire »ot deithied'tDtMittlife eoMigb, wilbovtttakliig 
our amiis^iiieiits a -Migiie ? 

^"^ I haVe bttt mm olsjecMoii f ladded 1^ kwlciiiK ^ IQkiiM,) 
to nali6 tiydur eij«i«ii*, tot ^rUdiyoo tirib ptMMf (Aikilc 
of some weight, -wliidi Is, ifiiat it is a stq^rlnoos onMslMeMt. 
To ^faat purpoge w«is it to mak^ a new ifmHc^ wliea y^u iai^ 
SBch beantlfttl groriHi oa tlie o^^MT'side of tfie houne, wMsik 
yon ii»gkct F'»^-.<( Thivt is tm^^ (said'slie, fli^Mc^«riHit'dteoB<. 
cert«d ;) biiK I fike diUt1iett«r.»^— ^^If you liftd tborottghiy 
reflected on Hkm propriety c€ your ^^tfesHoti belbwySDttfMMi 
nade <t, (<6sid M« W«ilMaf , Mefimptidg m, ) It miglit te^iau 
pQted i>oyoa^» more tten ia IfiaiBGTOtiQn. My wtfetesaienr? 
iet her foot in iSiofee groftiMi teitice tbe has beoB married* I 
kfiow fbe reason) tfaough she lias alwrnys kept iimMcrvt froM 
me. You, who %te no stranger to It, %eai«i to Toipect ifta 
spot where yon are ; it has becfn j[4lMited hy 4ke haoii <s€ 
lirtue.'* 

1 had soaroe reomed^s jusfvcilprtoiaiBd, ^N4ieia<<lie'lNtIe 
ftflDity^ fed l^ "Fanny, cttaie in, as w« werefoing ovt. 9h<te 
iht^ lovely oMdren ran and emlmieed dieir fiareets ; I iftoi. 
Wi^e Aared thcfir little caresses. Etoisa vaiid I rotomed Into 
i^ysittm, to take a little tttm with them ; •aftd afterwttrda 
went to join M. Wotesar, who was tolling to some work« 
men. In our w^y, she tidd me, that «he no sooner beeaiBe 
a rao13ier, than an idea ^trmik into her inMj witii respeotto 
AatwaTk, wMch increased her «eali<Mr«iididfi8hliig it. ^I 
had an eye (said s^) to ihe health and auusemont of n^ 
children as th^ grew up. It rehires more oare than ioboar 
tokeepnpiMs place; itls moroessewfcial to ;^v« a certaki 
tnm to the branches of the piaats, tllAn to digaad cultivato 
Ihe 'l^ottnd : I Inlefid one-day to ttake {gardeners of my liMo 
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flBM« ^kliy«iiaatef«««ffici6Bt^a6vtnf9 to %ttmkgtkem iMk 
om*iMi#n, nA MtrcMMgh <• ealbeMe it. BcsidM, wlwt 
is too micfa 'for their age 'rimU be done hfr oikevs, tad tli^ 
diAllcoiiiBfr<llemMlTe&to MchJIttlewdrliftasiiuiyaBiafetliem. 
I «Minot dcaciiibe <«aiil she.) induit pieosniis I eqyogr in imi** 
fining my Meats bes^ in returning tlwse Isttle irttenHena 
which I now bestow on them with such satisfaction, and the 
joy-itf which their tender hearts will be«i»eptible, when ikej 
see -their mother watting vaAiiMi^ vnder the shades which 
kriselieen llsnied by iheir own hands. In tnith, mj iciend, 
(said 'siks,) with an affi»cti^g (tOMe, time Mhw spetft is an eau 
blen#f theMiick^rofidienextwotfld; and it was not withont 
reason, ihat, refteokhig on these scenM, I christened thii 
piaceiMoecuhand byte name of E&jsiam.'^ My Lord, thb 
in s oa s p a r a b ie wetaaB is as aasiable in theiohaBaoler el a mo* 
ther asin that of a wife, a friend, a daughter ; mbA to the 
eternal pnnislinient'of my soni, she was thns terely when my 



transported witii this dsBi^fnl place, I entreated Aem Im 
Oe evening to oeasent *hat, daring my stey, Fanny rimuld 
antrnat mewsfli ybat l^ey, and oonstgn te me the olEee ef 
isafing the hards. Sknsa Immediately lent « sankof.gsain to 
my«hamber, and gaTeome her own Jcey. I caaoaot teU ftr 
wlttt reaaoBk, ^nt I aoo^ted it with a Icind of Goineeniy and It 
eeemed aadf M. WohnaHs would Jiave been more acoepteble 
teme. 

In iJie mosidng, I rote Mrfyy and, with aU the eagerness 
oCa child, went to lock myself in thedesart island. What 
ageeeable ideas dal I hope to carry wi^ me into that 'solitary 
j^ace, where the mild a^ect of nature alone was sufficient to 
banish fro^ my remembrance ail that new.coined system 
which hod made me so miserable ! All the objecte around 100 
wiltlmjthe w«k of her whom I adoied. In oreKy thing 
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about me I shall b^old her iisage ; I shall see notiiiiig whieh 
her haod has not toadied ; I shall idss the flowers which hsfo 
been her carpet ; I shall inhale, with the morning dew, the 
tat which she has breathed ; ibe taste she has displayed in her 
awosements will bring all her charms preset to my imagi- 
nation, and in every thing she will appear the Elolsa o| 
mjsool. 

As I entered ElysiiQn with this temper of mind, I saddetfly; 
recollected the last word which M. Wolmar said to me yt9. 
terday yery near the same spot. The recollection of that 
single word instantly changed my whole frame of mind. I 
thought that I beheld the image of virtne, where I expected 
to find that of pleasure. That image intruded upon myJmagi* 
nation with the cliarms of Mrs. Wolmar, and for the tirst 
time since my return, I saw Eloisa in her absence ; not such 
as she appeared to me formerly, and as I still lore to repre. 
'sent her, but such as she appears to my eyes every day. My 
Lord, I imagined that I beheld that amiable, that chaste, 
itkBt Tirtnous woman, in the midst of the train which sur. 
rounded her yesterday. I saw those three lovely chUdren^ 
those honourable and precious pledges of conjugal unioh and 
tender friendship, play abont her, and give and receive .4 
thousand affecting embraces. At her side I beheld the grave 
Wolibar, that husband so beloved, so happy, and. so worthy 
of felicity. I imagined that I could perceive his judidous 
and penetrating eye pierce to the very bottom of my soul, 
and make me blush again ; I fancied that I heard him utter 
reproaches which I too well deserved, and repeat lectures 
which I had attended in vain. Last in her train I saw Fanny 
Regnard, a lively instance of the triumph of virtue and hu- 
manity over the most ardent passion. Ah i wiiat guilty 
thought could reach so far as her, through such an imper- 
vious guard ! With what indignation I suppressed the shame- 
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ta\ transports of* criminal, and Bcarcis extiBgoi«|ed passion^ 
and hour I should haye despised myself had I cooiaminatMi 
Bach a raTishing scene of honour and innocence with a tingle 
sigh. I recalled to mind the reflections she made as we were 
going out ; then my imagination attending her into that 
futurity on which she deb'ghts to contemplate, I saw that 
affectionate mother wipe the sweat from her children's fore, 
heads, kiss their ruddy cheeks, and devote that heart, which 
was formed for love, to the most tender sentiments of nature* 
There was nothing, even to the very name of Elysium, bat 
what contributed to rectify my rambling imagination, and to 
inspire my soul with a calm far preferable to the agitation of 
the most seductive pansions. The word Elysium seemed to 
me an emblem of the purity of her mind who adopted it ; aqd 
I concluded that she would never have made choice of that 
name, had she been tormented with a troubled conscience. 
^' Peace (said I) reigns in the inmost recesses of her soul, a< 
in this asylum which she has named." • 

I proposed to myself an agreeable reverie, and my re« 
flections there were more agreeable even than I expected. 
I passed two hours in EHysium, which were not inferior to 
any time I ever spent. In observing with what rapidity and 
delight they passed away, I perceived that there was a kind 
of felicity in meditating on honest reflections, which the 
wicked never know, and which consists in being pleased with 
one's self* If we were to reflect on this without prejudice, 
I do not know any other pleasure can equal it. I perceive, 
at least, that one who loves solitude, as I do, ought to be 
extremely cautious not to do any thing which may make it 
tormenting. Perhaps these principles may lead us to dis- 
cover the spring of the false judgment of mankind with regard 
to vice and virtue ; for the enjoyment of virtue is all internal. 
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asd iflonfy perceiv^od l^ kim .wbo.feonit : bat aU liie advan. 
<JHP88 of rice starifce theimafination aC o^ers, and only be who 
ka« paichaMd tibem luiowa wjiat Ihey ^oaL 

Se a ciascun V interno affanno 
Si legesse infronte tcrittOf 
Quanti mai, che invidiafanno 
Cifyrehberro pieta^f 

The adiing heart and smiling fiuse 

Thus may our euvy move. 
Which, did we know the wretched's case. 

Would our compassion prove. 

As H grew late before I perceiyed it, M. Wolmar came 
to join me, and acquaint me that Eloisa and the tea wuted 
for me. ^' It is yon yourselves (said I, mdsing an apolc^,) 
If ho prevented my coming sooner : I was so delighted willi 
the evening I spent yesterday, that I went tiiitiier agun to 
enjoy this mornmg ; luckily there is no harm done, and as 
you have waited for me, my morning is not lost.'^-r-'^ That 
is true (said M . Wolmar) ; it would be better to wait tiU 
noon, than lose the pleasure of breakfasting together. Stran. 

* He m^ht have added the conclusion^ which is very fio^ and 
as apposite to th^ subject : 

Si vedria diet lor nemki 
Anno in seno, e fireduct 
JNelparere anoifdici 
Ogni brfeUcUa* 

So when, reduced or bent with years, 

Poor mortals sigh for rest, 
Each, wretched as he yet appears. 

With something still is blest 
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get9 tr^ tm^T ^^laAtteA intoiiij room tii<«lie monfitig, tet 
1)i»Mklu9t la their own. BriMkfkst is 'Ae repast of lathnalesj 
flterrAtltB aire eteluded, aiid itdpertinents nefei* appear at that 
tilne ; ire then declnre att We think. We wveal aU onr secre^tl, 
we disguise none of otir -slfiiMilients ; We can then ^joy the 
delights of 'intimacy and confdenee, Withonft inditfcr^ion. 
Itlii 'almost the only time in which We ti¥e allowed to app^air 
Whdt we fetiAy are : Why damnot it laiStthe day through !''— 
Ah BlOisal ^(I W^ reb^ to say,) this is tfn interesting wbh ! 
Mi I wte i»llent. Tbe fir^t thhig I learnt to snppretts with 
my lote, WU itm^. To pranse peoph to their fate h btit 
to iMx them with i^m^y. Yon ktow, my Lord, whether 
Mrs. Wolmar desttfites tins Tepreach. No; I teftpeet het 
too mtich, ttOt to r^^pf^ hBf siMiOe. Ift it «fOt )i sufficient 
oommendntioii of &», to liiMen to her, and <ob0eri% be« 
iMmduct ? 
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¥BXm MBS. WOLMAR TO Mfl& ORBfi. 

It is decreed, my de«r YMend^ Aat-you are on sSH^bc^admi 
to be my protectress agahist myself, ^d that ^er hat^ 
delitered me from the snares which my affections fi^d for me^ 
yon are yet to rescne me from lliose which reason iq^teads to 
entrap me. After so many crnel instances, I have learned 
to guard agaiMt mistakes, as much as against my passions, 
which are l^eq^etttly the cause of them. Why had I not the 
same preCao^on always ! I¥ in time past I had relied less on 
the light 'of my owti tmd«fr^anding, I ^otM hate bad less 
i«ft80n to Uttsh «t my senfimenls. 

Bo not be alarmed «t tMs preanAile. I l^honid be un- 
worthy your friendship, if I was still under a necessity of 
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consulting yon npon dismal sufejects* >«Giiilt waa nlways a 
stranger to mj heart, and I dare believe it to be more distant 
from me now tiian ever* Therefore, Glara, attend to ro« 
pati^ly, and believe that I shall never need your advice iQ 
difficulties which honour alone can resolve. 

During^ these six years which I have lived with M. Wolmar 
in the most perfect union which can subsist between a mar. 
ried couple, yon know that he never talked to me eitheip 
about his family, . or himself; and that having received him 
from a father as solicitous for his daughter's happiness as. 
jealous of the honour of his family, I. never expiiessed anjr 
eagerness to know more of his conc^ns than he thought pro^ 
per to communicate. Satisfied with being indebted to, him 
for my honour, my repose, my reason, my children, and 
all that can render me estimable in my own eyes, besides thi^ 
life of him who gave me being, I was convinced that the 
particulars concerning him, to which I was a stranger, would 
not falsify what I knew of him, and there was no occasion 
for my knowing more, in order to love, esteem, and honour 
him, as much as possible. 

This morning at breakfest he proposed our taking a little 
vralk before the heat of the day came on ; then, under a pre. 
tence of not going through the country in a morning disha. 
bille, a9 he said, he led us into the woods, and exactly into 
that wood where all the misfortunes of my life<commcti|ced« 
As I approached that fatal spot, I felt a violent palpitation of 
heart, and should have refused to have gone in, if shame h^^ 
not. cheeked me, and if the recoUcciion of a word which 
propped the other day in Elysium had not made me dread 
the interpretations wMch might have been passed on such a 
refusal. I do not know whether the philosopher was moro 
compose;! ; but some time after, having cast my eyes upon 
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liim by chance, I foniid his counftemice pale end altered, and* 
I cannot ezpresi to yon the nneasiness it gave me. 

On entering into the wood, I percelyed my hnaband <^t 
a glance towards me, and smile. He sat down between us, 
and after a. moment's pause, taking ns both by the hand,. 
<< My dear chddien, (said he,) I begin to percd?e thatjny: 
sdhemes will not be frnifless, and timt we three may be con*, 
nected by a lasting attachment, capable of promoting our. 
common good, and procuring me some contort to alleviate 
tile trottbles of approaching old age : but I am better ac 
qnainted with yon two than yon are with me ; it b but just 
to make erery thing equal aiOMing ns, and though I have no* 
thing Tery interesting to impart, yet as you haye no secrete 
hidden from ine, I wiQ hare none conoeided from you.'^ 

He then revealed to us the mystery of his birdi, \Mc\k had 
hitherto been known io no one bnt my father. When yon 
are acquainted with it, you will imagine what great temper 
and moderation a man must be master of, who was able to 
conceal such a secret from his wife during six years ; bnt it 
is no pain to Imn to keep such a secret, and he. tiiinks too 
slightly of it, to be obliged to exert any vast efforts to con. 
eeal it. 

^^ I will not detun yon (said he) with relating the occur- 
rences of my life. It is of less importance to you to be ac 
qnainted wHIi my adyentnres than with my character. The 
former are simpte in their nature like the latter ;. and when^ 
you know what I am, you will easily imagiDe what I was 
capable of doing. My mind is naturally calm, and my,- 
affections temperate. I am one of those men whotn people 
think they reproach when they call them insensible ; that is^ 
when they upbraid them with haying no passion which may 
impel them to swerve from the true direction of human 
nature. Beiog but little susceptible of pleasure' or grief, I 
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fCfcdre Imt Mat fmpreMioni from thoie inte^cfetiiig aenthpfeiita ^ 
of humanitj, whldi mak«ilie affections of. others «*v lytnei. 
If I f(M4 vMeasiMss wken I lee ^tire wotftky m dlisti^rai, it is 
not ^tho*t reftBon Hurt my ccmpn^m is mored, for when I 
see iSbe ivtcki^ Mifer, I !»«« no fiMy for ilmii. My ottly 
active {AriBci|te ti a Mtwal Ibte of order, and tbe ooveorr^ence 
of tile acdients of fortune) #ltii tiie timduct of aatekind well 
eombined togeither, pleases me exactijr Vkt beaatifiil synu 
nietrjr in a pKstaye^ or tike a piece vdl represented on tlie 
^stagev If I kaf e any Tulii^ passion, Ifc is tiiat of observation ; 
I Hr^ to read the liesirts of manldiid. As my own sddom 
mislead me, as I make mjr observations witk a disinterested 
and dispassionsle temper, and as I tiove acqnkc^ somo saga., 
city by long ezpeHehioe, I am seldom deceived in my jndg. 
ment; tkis advtotage^ tktereforey is tiie only recompence 
w4di;h sdf Jove receives fhMfti my constant stddies c for I am 
not^fond of ooting a pwr^, but only of observing others. 
Society Is agreeable to mo for the sake of contemplation, and 
list as a member of it. If I could alter the nature of my 
belagi and become a living eye, I would wiflii^ly make the 
exdiaage. Therefore, my indifference about mankind does 
not make me independent of them : without being solicitous 
to. be seen, i want to see them, and thougktiiey are not dear 
tome, tiiey are necessuy • 

^^ The two ftcet diai«cten in sodsty which f had on op«. 
portonity of observmg, were t;ottitier6 and valists ; two orders 
of men t^io. differ more in ap|)earance tiMn'fatot, but so little 
wwtby of being attend^ to, and so easily read, that I was 
tired of tiiem at first sighl. By quitting the Court, where 
earsry thiiig is pnesentiy -seen^ I secnred mjrself, i^tlKHit 
knowing it, from the danger which threatened me, sgrid which 
I shonid nothavetescaped* I changed my name, and having 
a desire to be oofhaiMed with military men, I «^cited ad. 
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nusaiaaintatbe seiric^of a foreign prince; it wa9 tbe»B 
tlifU I liad the happiness of being useful to yoar father, who 
was impelled bj despair for having killed his friend, to expose 
himself raahlj aqd contrary to his dutj* The grateful and 
sn^ceptihle heart of a braye officer bef^n then to give me a 
bet^ opiniqii of haman nature. He attached himself to m® 
with that sealons fj:;^end8hip. which it was.ifnpossible for me 
np^ to return, and from that time we formed connectionil 
wl^i^ hayeev^rj day grown stronger^ I discoyer^d, iii tbia 
new state of my mind, that interest is not alwigra, as I had 
sifpposed, the sole mothre which influences human, eondnd^ 
and that, among the cros^d of prejudices which axe appoint* 
to yirtne, there are some likewise which are favourable to it. 
I found that the general character of mankind waA founded 
on a kind of s^Lloye indifferent in itself, and either good or 
bad according to the accidents which. nundify it, and which 
d<q;>end on customs, laws, rank, fortune, and eyery circum- 
stance KebMiye to human policy. I, therefor^ indulged my 
inclination, and despising the yain notions of worldly condi- 
tiopi, Isiiccessiyeiy threw myself into all the different sit))9r 
tious ill life, which might enable me to compare them^tog^ 
ther, and.kneiw cme by the other. I perceiyed, as you^hay^ 
obseorye^d in one of yqnr letters, (said he to St, Preux,) th^Jfc 
.^e see nothing if we rest satisfied with looking on ; t|ia.t we 
Oi^ht to act our^eWes in order to judge of men's actions ; and 
I m^|de myself an actpr, to qualify myself for a spept^or. 
We can,«JYV^y9.1c^w«;rour^lye8 with ease; and. I stooped tp 
a yarjie^of sitivi.tions v^hickno man, of my station eyer con«. 
deiscjBnded toi. I eyen became a peasant, c^^wl^^ Eloisa 
BMide me. her giird^er, she did not find ipe^si^h a.noy^e h^ 
ij^ business as s)ie SMIlj^t h«re ei^ecte^* 

^f, Besides gaining a thorough knowledge of mankind, 
lit^c^ ia^e^f, j^Qf^hj on)^ ajttain^ in apj^a^f^nce, 1 
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found another advantage, which I never expected. This was 
the opportunity it afforded me of improTing, hj an active 
life, that love of order I derived from nature, and of ac» 
quiring a new relish for virtue, by the pleasure of contribu- 
ting towards it. This sentiment made me less speculative, 
attached me somewhat more to myself, and from 'a natural 
consequence of this progress, I perceived that I was alone. 
Solitude, which was always tiresome to. me, became hideous, 
and I could not hope to escape it long. Though I did not 
grow less dispassionate, I found the want of some connec* 
tion; the idea of decay, without any one to 'comfort me, 
afflicted me by anticipation, and for the first time in my life, 
I experienced melancholy and uneasiness. I communicated 
my troubles to the Baron d'Etange. ^^ You must not (said 
he) grow an old batchelor. I myself, after having lived in. 
dependent as it were, in a state of matrimony, find that I 
have a desire of returning to the duties of a husband and a 
father, and I am going to repose myself in the midst of mj 
fiunlly. It depends on yourself to make my family your 
own, and to supply the place of the son whom I have lost. 
I have an only daughter to marry ; she is not destitute of 
merit ; she has a senstbiKty of mind, and the lore of Iter duty 
makes her love every thing relative to it. She is neither a 
beauty nor a prodigy of understanding: but come and see 
her, and believe me, that if she does not affect you, no wo. 
man will ever make an impression on you.'' I came ; I saw 
you, Eloisa; and found that your father had reported mo- 
destly of you. Your transports, the tears of joy you shed 
when you embraced him, gave me the first, or rather the 
only emotion I ever experienced in my life. If thfe impression 
was slight, it was the only one I felt, and our sensations are 
strong only in proportion to those which oppctoe them. Three 
years absence made no change in my inclinations. I was 
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ao Btraoger to the state of yours on my retttrn, and on this 
occasion I must make you a retarn for the confession which 
has cost you so dear,"— Judge, my dear Clara, with what 
extraordinary surprise I learnt that all my secrets had been 
discovered to him before our marriage, and that he had wed- 
ded me, knowing me to be the property of another. 

*< This conduct (continued M* Wolmar) was unpardon- 
able. I ofiended against delicacy ; I sinned against pm« 
dence; I exposed your honour and my own ; I should haye 
been apprehensive of plunging you and myself into irretriere. 
able calamities ; but I loTed you, and I loyed nothing but 
you. Every thing else was indifferent to ipe. How is it 
possible to restrain a passion, be it ever so weak, when it has 
no counterpoise ? This is the inconvenience of calm and dis. 
passionate tempers. Every thing goes right while their In. 
sensibility secures them from temptations ; but if one happens 
io touch tiiem, they are conquered as soon as they are at- 
tacked, and reason, which governs while she sways alone, has 
no power to resist the slightest effi»rt. I was tempted but 
once, and I gave way to it. If the intoxication of any 
other passion had rendered me wavering, I should have fal« 
len, ewerj false step I took ; none but spirited souls are able 
to struggle and conqner. All great efforts, all sublime ac- 
tions, are their province ; cool reason never achieved any 
thing illustrious, and we can only triumph over our passions 
by opposing one against another. When virtue gains the as« 
cendancy, she reigns alone, and keeps all in due poise ; this 
forms the true philosopher, who is as much exposed to the 
assaults of passion as another, but who alone is capable of 
subduing them by their own force, as a pilot steers through 
adverse winds. 

^^ Yon find that I do not attempt to extenuate my fault : 
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ba4 it 1»6C» 04% I should in&iUblj have coisaiitt^ U; bat I 
luaew yon, Elom, aiid was guilty, of. none whea I iBiamed 
you, I perceived t)iat all my prospect of happinepa de« 
peaded on you alpue^ and that if any one was capable of 
making you happy, it was myself. I. knew that peace and 
innocence were esfiential tq your mind,^ that ti^affectioa 
with which it was pre-ongaged cpuld npt a£foird them, and 
that nothing ooi^lA bafiish love but. the hqri^r.of ipiilt, I 
saw that your soul laboured up4er an^ oppref^ioa whi^. it 
CQldd not shal^e off but by some ^€iW'. struggle anft.ttMt^to 
npuike ypu 8eq8U)|e how valuable ypu stiil wfiTe^ waaib^ only 
ffay iQ Msider yfOntmly e^tun|.U^». 

^^ Your heart was $oi»ie(i for love ; . I, th^refore^ slighted 
the 4iqprefiQi$tiaa of ag% wU^ e^v^^i n|e fro^a a^rigW^.of 
pr^tfndingtp thd^ afEecgtion^ wUpH .^ who was the cjbject of 
it could iiet eP9J€ty, and wjuchit wa« .imposflllrfe to oVk^ lor 
a|iy othejr* On.tba^^oiitraiy^ finding my lift half spanty.and 
that I had beoa susceptible bpt. of a>s^^ impnessioii^ i 
concluded that it would be lasting) ajad I pteasedjnyself witt 
the thgyaghts of preserving it th» reait of my days. In all. my . 
tediou9 ^ea^Ahes, I found nothing so estimable aa yonjrself ; 
I thought that what you oouldnot effect^ no one.k th^ world 
could accomplish; I ventured itorelytovi your vixtu^^ and I 
i^Arried you. The secrecy t yon obsewod did not surpme 
in^i I knew tlvB reason, and from yonr prudenti conduct I 
guessed how long it would la&t» Froma xegard to you, I c<^» 
pied jQn3t reserve, and I would no^ d^^hm yoa of the. hoi* 
iWHir of on# day making me atcoafesaion, wJiich I plainly.pes-i>. 
oeived was atyour.tongiie'j end every minate. I have, not 
beoA^d/lceived in any particular .; yon luure Mly ansipiered aU 
I expected from you. When I made choice of a wife^ I 
deifaad tOifindin beraniam^ley discMel^ md bappfucompa. 
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nioii, T]ie Atst two requbites hare iMen obtiin«d. I 
hope, mjdear, tlutt we shall not be disappoiftted of the 
third.*' 

. At these words, in spite of all my endearonrs not to inter* 
rapt him by my tears, I could not forbear throwing myself 
voand his neck, and crying ont, ^' O my dear husband! O 
thou best and most amiable of men ! tell me what is wanting 
to complete my happiness, but to promote your felicity, aikd 
to be more deserving ?"-^^' Yon are as happy as yon can be, 
(said he, intermptiiig me) ; yon desenre to be so ; but it ia 
time to enjoy that felicity in peace, which lias hitherto cost 
you such vast pains* If your iidelity had heen all I required^ 
that would hare been insured the moment you made me the 
promise ; I wanted, moreover, to make it easy and agreeable 
to you, and we hare both laboured to this end in concert, 
without communioatiag our views to each other. Elolsa, we. 
have succeeded better than you imagine, perhaps. The only 
fiiidt I find in yon is, that you do not resume that coDfideuce 
which yon have a right to repose in yourself, and that you 
undervalue your own worth. Extreme diffidenee is as dan* 
gerous as excessive confidence. As. that rashness which 
prompts us to attempts lieyond oor strength renders our 
power ineffectual, so that timidity which prevents us from 
relying on ourselves, renders it useless. True prudence con* 
sbts in being thoroughly acquainted with the measure of our 
own power, and acting up to it. You have acquired an 
increase of strengtii by changing your condition. You are 
no longer that unfortunate girl who bev^ailed the weakness 
she indulged ; you are the most Tirtnous of women ; you 
are bound by no laws but those of honour and duty; and the 
only fault that can now be impute to you is, that you retain 
too lively a sense of your former indiscretions. Instead of 
taking reproachful precautions against yourself, learn to de« 
Vol. II. P 
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pend.ii|NMi yoarself, and your confidence will increase your 
strength. Banish that injurions diffidence, and think y^ur* 
self happy in haying made choice of an honest man, at an age 
wliich is liable to imposition, and in having entertained a loTer 
formerly, whom yon may now enjoy as a friend, eren under 
your husband's eye. I was no sooner made acquainted with 
your connections than I* judged of you by each other. I per« 
ceiTed what enthusiastic delusion led you astray ; it never 
operates but on susceptible minds ; it sometimes ruins them, 
but it is by a charm which has power to seduce them alone. 
I judged that the same turn of mind which formed your arttach* 
ment, would break it as soon as it became criminal, and 
that vice might find an entrance, but never take root in such 
hearts as yours. 

^'I conceived moreover, that the connection between yo» 
ought not to be broken ; that there irere so many laudable 
circumstances attending your mutual attachment, that it ought 
rather to be rectified than destroyed ; and that neither of the 
two could forget tiie other, without diminishing their own 
worth, i knew that great struggles only served to inflame 
strong passions, and if violent efforts exercise the mind, ihfiy 
occasion such torments as by their continuance might subdue 
it. I took advantage of £loisa*s gentleness to moderate the 
severity of her reflections. I nourished her friendship for 
you (said he to St. Preux) ; I banished all immoderate pas- 
sion, and I brieve that I have preserved you a greater share 
of heri^ections than she would have left you had I abandon* 
ed her entirely to herself. 

^' My success encouraged me, and I determined to attempt 
your ^nare as I had accomplished hers ; for I had an esteem 
for yaa^fliid notwithstanding the prejudices of vice, I have 
ahwaya observed that every good end is to be obtained from 
susceptible mlnds^ Pj means of confidence and ainceri^, I 
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saw you ; you did not deceive me ; you will not deceire me; 
and though you are not yet what you ought to be, I find you 
more improved than you imagine, and I am better' satisfied 
with you than ybu are with yourself. . I know that my con* 
duct hat an eltravagant appearance, and is repugnant to <the 
common received principles. But maxims become leu gene* 
ral, in proportion as we are better acquainted with tbe human 
heart ; and EloisaL^s husband ought not to act like common 
men. My dear children (said he, with a tone the more af • 
fecting as it came from a dnpassionate mau), remain what 
yon are, and we shallall be happy. Danger conants chiefly 
In opinion ; be not afraid of yourselves, and you will have 
nothing to ^>prehend; only tUnk on the* present, add I will 
answer for the future. I cannot communicate any thing far* 
ther to.day, but if my sdiemds succieed, and my bopes do 
not betray me, our destiny will be better fuelled, and 
yon too will 1)0 much happier than if you had enjoyed each 
other.** 

As we rose, he embraced ut, and would have us likewise 
embrace each other, on that spot^^-ou-tlttt very spot where 

formerly- Clara, Q-my dear Clam, liow dearly have you 

•ever loved me! I made no resistance. Alas ! how iadisereet 
would it have been to have made any t This kiss was nothing 
like that which rendered the grove tM'rible to me. I' silently 
congratulated myself, and I' found that n^ heart was more 
changed than I had hitherto* ventured to imagine. . . 

As we were walking towarda home, my husband, taking 
me by ithe hand, stopped me, and showing me tb« wood we 
had just left, he said to me, smiling,^ ^' £loisa, be n^lbnger 
afraid of this asylum ; . it has not been lately pi{||^ied." 
You will not belief e me, cousin, but I ^ciMC^b^hgi^sdme 
lupernatural gift of readidg Mie's in|iost t)iflini||is^y,may 
Heaven continue it io him I — ^Havpg <8«^; Jfw^u (q^espise 
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myself, it k cartainlj to tHis art that I am iadebted for liii. 
liidiiIgeBce« 

You do not see jet any occasion I hate for. jour adrice ; 
patienoe, my angel 1 1 am. coming to tliat point; but the 
conversation which I hare related was necessary to clear np 
what follows, > 

On.our retnrn, my hnsband, who has long been expected 
at Etange, told me that he.proposed goiog thither jto^m^rrow, 
that he dionld see yon in his way, and that he should stay 
there five or sir days. Without aajring all I thought con- 
cerning SQch an ilUtimed journey^ I told him, that I imngined 
the necessity was npt so indispensable as to oblige M. Wol* 
mar to leave his^ gnest, whom he had himself invited to hid 
house. ^^ Would you have me (he replied) useceraaony 
with him, to remind him that he is not at home 2 I am Uke 
the Valaisans for hospitality, I hope he will find th^ sin* 
cerlty here, and allow us to use their freedom." Perceiving 
that he would not understand me, I took another method^ 
and endeavoured to persuade our guest to takb the journey 
with him* ^^ You will find a spot (s^d I) which has its 
beauties, and such as yon are fond i^.; you wUl^isit my pa^ 
trinxMiy, and that of my. ancestors ; the interest you take in 
every thing which conoerns me, will not allow me to suppose 
that such a sight can be indifferent to you.'' My mouth wa9 

open to add, that the castle, was like that of Lord B y — <> 

who . , • « but luckily I had time to bite my tongue* Ue 
answered me coolly ,n that I was in t|ie right, and that he 
would' do as I pleased. But M. Wolmar, who seemed deter* 
mined to drive me to an extremity, replied, thai he should; do 
what was most agreeable .to himsdf, <^ Which do y>ou like 
best, to go or to stay ?''— ^< To stay," (said he» without he. 
sitaiiog). ^< Well, stay then (rejoined my husband, / taktag 
him by the hand) ; you are a sincere and hoaest.man, and I 
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tin w^ll pleased with that declairstibii." Tli^re wat no %oon 
for muchaltcfrcatioii between my husband and me, and-filsthe 
liearing of- this third person. I was silent, btft conldi<iiot 
conceal my measiness so well bat my horiMnd peredved it. 
^ What! (said he, with an air of discontent, St; Prenzb&g 
at a litde di^tancr from us,) shall I faaiTe pleaded your tause 
against yourself in Tain,- and will Mrs. Wolmair rtoiain sa. 
tisSed witii a virtue wldoh depends on opportunity ? Foi" my 
part, I am more nice j I witi be indebted for the Udeifty of 
my wife to her affectioit, not to chance ; ''and it is not enough 
that she is cdnstant, it wounds my delicacy t6 think that she 
ehDuld doubt her constancy.'* 

* At length he tookus Into the closet, where I was extremdy 
srorprieed to see him take from a drawer, along wHk the co. 
pies of some of our friend's correspondences^ which I dd&. 
Tered to hihi) the very original. lettisrs which I thought I 

had seen burned by B in my mother's room.. ^^ Here 

i(said he to me, showing them to us) are^tho^pledgm of myseu 
eurity ; if. they deceive me, it would be a feily to depend «& 
any thing which concerns human nature, {^consign my wife 
und my honour in charge to her, who, when sin^e and se* 
dnced, preferred an act of benevolence to a secure and prL. 
wate, rendezvous; . I trust Elote, nowUiat sh^i»:a wife and 
a mother, to him, who,' when he had it in his power to gra» 
tify his desires, yet knew how> to respect Eloisa when siog^, 
and a fond girL . If eitber of you think so meanly of your* 
eelves, as to suppose thai^f «ul in the wrong, say so, and I 
retract this instant." Cousin^ do you think that one could 
easily venture to make answer to such a speech ? 

I nevertheless sought an opportunity, in the afternoon, of 
l^)eaking with my husband: in private, and witiiout entering 
Into reasons which I was- not at liberty to urge, I only en. 
ifeated bim tofmt off his journey for two days. My re. 
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quest was granted immediately, and I employ the time in 
sending you this express, and waiting for yoor answer, to 
know how I am to act. 

I know that i need bnt desire my hnBband not to goat all, 
and he who never denied me any thing will not refuse me so 
slight a fayonr. Bnt I perceive, my dear, that he takes a 
pleasure in the confidence he reposes in me, and I am afraid 
of forfeiting some share of his esteem, if he should suppose 
that I have occasion for more reserve than he allows me. I 
know, likewise, that I need but speak a word to St. Preux, 
and that he will accompany my husband without hesitation ; 
but what wHl my husband think of the change ; and can I 
take such a step without preserving an air of authority over 
St; Preux, which might seem to entitle him to some priviW* 
ges in his turn ? Besides, I am afraid, lest he should con., 
elude from this precaution, that I fndit absolutely necessary, 
and thh step, which at first sight appears most easy, is the 
most dangerous perhaps at the bottom. Upon the whole^ 
however, I am not ignorant that no consideration should be 
put in competition with a real danger ; but does this danger 
exist in fact? This is the very doubt whidi you must resolve 
for me. 

The more I examine the piresent state of my mind> the 
more I find to encourage me. My heart is spotless, my 
conscience calm ; I have no symptoms of fear or nneaatness ; 
and with respect to every thing which passes within me, my 
sincerity before my husband costs me no trouble. Not but 
that certain involuntary recollections sometimes occasion 
tender emotions, from which I had rather be exempt ; bat 
these recollections are so far from being produced by the sight 
of him who was the original cause of them, that they seem 
to be less frequent since his return ; and however agreeable 
it is to me to see him, yet I know not from what strange hu« 
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moiir, it is more agreeable ta me to think of him. In a 
word, I find that I do not even require the aid of virtue, in 
order to be composed in his presence, and, exclusiye of the 
horror of guilt, it would be Tery difficult to reriye those sen- 
timents which virtue has extinguished. 

But is it sufficient, my dear, that my heart encourages me, 
when reason ought to alarm me ? I hate forfeited the right of 
depending on my own strength. Who will answer that my 
confidence, even now, is not an illusion of vice ? How shall 
I rely on those sentiments which have so often deceived me ? 
Does not guilt always spring from that pride which prompts 
us to despbe temptation; and when we defy those dangers 
which have occasioned our fall, does it not show a disposition 
to yield again to temptation ? 

Weigh all these circumstances, my dear Clara, you will 
ind that though they may be trifling in themselves^ they are 
of sufficient importance to merit attention, when you consider 
the olyfect the^ concern. Deliver me from the uncertainty 
into which they have thrown me. Show me how I must be. 
have in this critical conjuncture ; for my past errors have 
affected my judgment, and rendered me diffident In deciding 
upon any thing. Whatever you may think of yourself, 
your mind, I am certain, is tranquil and composed ; object 
present themselves to you snch as they are ; but in mine, 
which is agitated like a troubled sea, they are confounded 
and disfigured. I no longer dare to depend upon any thing I 
see, or any thing I feel, and, notwithstanding so many years 
repentance^ I perceive, with concern, that the weight of past 
fallings is a burthen we must bear to the end of our lives. 
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LETTER CXXXIL 

ANSWER. 

Poor Eloisa ! With 50 moch reason to liye at ease, what tor- 
ments yon, continnallj create ! All ihy misfortunes come from 
thyself, O Israel 1 If yon adhered to yoqr own maxims ; if^ in 
point of sentiment, yon only hearkened to the voice within 
jony and yonr heart did but silence yonr reason, yon would 
then, without scruple, trust to that security it inspires, and 
you would not constrain yourself, against the testimony of 
your own heart, to dread a danger which can arise only f^om 
thence, 

I understand you, I perfectly understand you, £Ioisa ; 
being more secure in yourself than you pretend to be, you 
hare a mind to. humble yourself, on account of your past 
failings, under a prepuce of pretenting new ones ; and your 
scruples ar^ not so much precautions against the future, as 
a penance you impose upon yourself, to atone for the indis^ 
cretion which formerly ruined you. You con^re the 
times ! do you consider ? Compare situations likewise, and 
remember that I th^n reproTed you for your confidence, as 
I now reproTe you for yjour diffidence. 

You are mistaken, my dear ; but nature does not alter so 
soon. If we can forget our situation for want of reflection, 
we see it in its trne light when we take pains to consider it, 
and we can no mQre conceal from ourselves our virtues tlian 
our vices. Your gentleness and devotion have given you a 
turn for humility. Mistrust that dangerous virtue, which 
only excites self-love, by making it centre in one point ; and 
be assured, that the noble sincerity of an upright mind is 
greatly preferable to the pride of humility. If moderation is. 
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.nec^saiy in wisdoiOy it Js reqnirite, likewise, in those pre. 
cautions it suggests,' lest a solidtude which is reproachful to 
virtue should debase the mind, and, by keeping us in con. 
stant alarm, render a chimerical danger a real one. Do not 
jou perceiTe, that after we Imve had . a fall, we should hold 
ourselves upri|^t, and that by leaning too much towards the 
side, opposite to that on wiuck we fell, we are in d&nger of 
falling again ? Cousin, you loved like Eloisa. Now, like 
her, you are an* extravagant devotee ; I hope you will be 
.more successful in the latter than you were in the former ! In 
troth, if I was less acquainted with your natural timidity, 
your apprehensions would be sufficient: to terrify me in my 
turn : and if I were so scrupulous, I might, from being 
^alarmed for you, begin to tremble for myself. 

(Consider further, my dear friend ; you whose system of 
^pralify is as easy and natoral as it is pure and honest, do not 
.make constructions which are harsh and foreign to your duu 
racter, with respect to your, maxims concerning the separa^ 
tlon of the sexes. I agree with yon that they ought n6t Uy 
live together, nor after the same manner; but consider 
whether, ithis important rule does not admit of many disttnc 
tions in point of practice ; examine whether it ought to be 
jipplied indiscriminately, and without exception, to married 
as well as to single women, to society in general as well as to 
particular connections, to business as well as to amusements, - 
and whether that honour and decency which inspire these 
maxims, oaght not sometimes to regulate ' them ? In well;, 
governed countries, where the natural relations of things 
are attended to in matrimony, you would admit of ass^in# 
blies where young persons of both sexes might see, be ac. 
quainted, and associate with each other ; bat you prohibit 
them wJth.good reason, from holding any private intercourse. 
But is not the case quite different wijth regard to married 
P 5 
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women and the mothers of familtes, who can hare qo interest 
that is justifiable, in exhibiting themseWes in public ; who 
are confined within doors by their domestic concerns, and 
who should not be refused to do any thing at home which is 
becoming the mistress of a family ? I should not like to see 
you in the cellars, presenting the wine for the merchants to 
taste, nor to see you leave your children, to settle accounts 
with a banker ; but if an honest man should come to visit 
your husband, or to transact some business with him, will 
yoti refuse to entertain his guest in his absence, and to do 
him the honours of the house, for fear of being left alone 
with him ? Trace this principle to its source, and it will ex. 
plain all your maxims. Why do we suppose that women 
ought to live retired and apart from the .men? Shall we do 
such injustice to our sex, as to account for it upon princi« 
pies drawn from our weakness, and that it is only to avoid 
the danger of temptations? No, my dear, these unworthy 
apprehensions do not become an honest woman, and tiie 
mother of a family, who is continually surrounded with ob- 
jects which cherish in her the sentiments of honour, and 
who is devoted to the most respectable duties of human na^ 
ture. It is nature herself that divides us from the men, by 
pn scribing to us different occupations j it is that amiable and 
timorous modesty, which, withont being immediately atten* 
tive to chastity, is nevertheless its surest guardian ; it is that 
cautious and affecting reserve, which at one and the same 
time cherishing both desire and respect in the hearts, of men, 
serves as a kind of coquetry to virtue. This is the reason 
why even husbands themselves are not excepted out of this 
rule. This is the reason why the most discreet women gene, 
rally maintain the greatest ascendancy over their husbands,; 
l>ecause, by the help of this prudent and discreet reserve, 
without showing any caprice or non«compliance, they know, 
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er^a in the embraces of the most tender union, how to keep 
tiiem at a distance, and prevent their being cloyed with them. 
Yon will agree with me, that yonr maxims are too gieneral not 
to admit of exceptions, and that not being founded on any 
rigorous duty, the same principle of decorum which esta. 
bluhed them may sometimes justify our dispensing with 
tliem. 

The circumspection which you ground on your past fail, 
ings is injurious to your present condition ; I will never par. 
don tMs unnecessary caution which your heart dictates, and 
I can scarce forgive it in your reason. How ! was it possible 
that the rampart which protects your person could not se. 
cure you from such ignominious-apprehensions ? How could 
my cousin, my sister, iny friend, my Eloisa, confound the in- 
discretions of a girl of too much sensibility, with the infideli* 
ty of a guiky wife ? Look around you, you will see nothing 
but what contributes to raise and support your mind. Your 
husband, who has such confidence in you, and whose esteem 
it becomes you to justify ; your children, whom you would 
train to virtue, and who will one day deem it an honour that 
you was their mother ; your venerable father, who is so dear 
to you, who enjoys your felicity, and who derives more lus. 
tre from you than from his ancestors; your friend, whose' 
hte depends on your*s, and to whom you must be account- 
able for a reformation to which she has contributed ; her 
daughter, to whom you ought to set an example of those vir* 
lues which you would excite in her ; your philosopher, who 
is an hundred times fonder of your virtues than of yont 
person, and who respects you still more than you apprehend; 
lastly, yourself, who are sensible what painful efforts your 
discretion has cost you, and who will purely never forfeit the 
fruit of so much trouble in a single moment ; how many 
motives capable of inspiring you with courage conspire to 
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make you ashamed of having veotared to mistrust yourself i 
Bat, in order to answer for my Eloisa, what ooeasioB luite 
I to consider what she is ? It is enoaghthati know what she 
was, during the indiscretions which sho bewails. Ah! if 
;^our heart had ever been capable of infidelity, I wouU idlow 
you to be continually apprehensive : but «t the very time 
when you imagined that you viewed it at a distance, /Ott 
may conceive the horror its real existence would have occa- 
sioned you, by. what you felt at that time, when buttotma:. 
gine it, had been to have committed it. 

I recollect with what astonishment we learnt that there 
.w.^s a nation where the weakness of a fond maid is considered 
as an inexpiable crime, thc(ugh the adultery of a married wo. 
.^an is there softened by the gentle term of gallantry, and 
where married women publicly make themselves amends for 
the short-lived restraint they undergo when single. I know 
wh^t maxims, in this respect, prevail in high life, where vir- 
tue passes for nothing, where every thing is empty appear, 
ance, where crimes are effaced by- the difficulty of proving 
4hem, or whi*re the proof itself becomes ridiculoas against 
custom. But you, £loisa,>you who glowed with a pure and 
.coj^slaat passion, who was guilty only in the eyes of m^, and 
between heaven and earth was open to no reproach! Yov, 
who made yourself respected in the midst of your indiscreu 
tions} you, whc^ being abandoned to fruitless regret^ obliged 
us eveo to adoriQ those virtues which you had forfeited ; you, 
who disdained to endure self-contempt, when every thing 
seemed to plead in your excuse ; can you be' apprehensive of 
guilt, after having paid so dearly for your weakness ? Will 
you dare to be afraid that you have less power now than yda 
had in those days which cost you so many tears ? No, my 
dear, so far from being alarmed at your former indiscretions, 
they ought to inspire you with courage ; so severe a repen. 
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tanee doei not lead to remorse, and wlioerer is so susceptible 
€l diatne, wiU neter bid defiance to infamy. 

II erer a weak mind bad supports against its weakness, 
fbejr are sncb as uphold jon ; if ever a vigoronr mind was 
capable of supporting itself, what prop can your's require ? 
Tell me, what reasonable grounds there can be for your ap. 
prehensions ? All your life has been a continual struggle, in 
:ilrliich, eren after your defeat, honour and duty never ceased 
opposition, and at length came off yictorious. Ah ! Eloisa ! 
shall I belieye that, after so much pain and torment, after . 
twelve years passed in tears, and six spent gloriously, that 
you still dread a trial of eight days ? In few words, deal sin* 
cerdy with yourself; if there be really any danger, save 
your person, and blush at the condition of your heart ; if 
there Is no danger, it is an offence to your reason, it is a dis. 
honour to your virtue to. be apprehensive of perils, which can 
never affect it. Do you not know that there are some scan. 
dalous temptations which never approach noble minds ; that 
it b even shameful to be under a necessity of subduing them, 
and that to take precautions against them, is not so much to 
humble, as to debase ourselves i 

I do not presume to give you my arguments as unanswer. 
idde^ but only to convince you that your's may be contro. 
verted, and that is sufficient to warrant my advice. Do not 
iiepend on yourself, for you do not know how to do yourself 
justice ; «or on me, who even in your indiscretions never con« 
ndered any thing but your heart, and always adored you ; 
but refer to your husband, who sees you such as you are, and 
judges of you exactly according to your real worth* Being, 
like all people of sensibility, ready to judge ill of those who 
aj^ar insensible, I mistrusted his power of penetration in* 
to the secrets of susceptible minds ; but since the arrival of 
our traveller, I find by his letters that he reads your's perfectly 
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well, and that there is not a single emotion which escapes his 
observation. I find his remarks so just and acute, that I hnype 
almost changed my opinion to the other extreme ; and I shaii 
readily believe that yonr dispassionate people, who consult 
their eyes more than their hearts, judge better of other men's 
passions than your impetuous, lively, and vsun persons like 
myself, who always begin by supposing themselres in ano. 
therms place, and can never see any tiling but what they feel. 
However it be, M. Wolmaris thoroughly acquainted withy on, 
he esteems you, he loves you, and his destiny is blended ¥dth 
your's. What does he require, but that you would leave to 
him the entire direction of your conduct, with which you 
are afraid to trust yourself? Perhaps, finding old age cofaaing 
on, he is desirous, by some trials on which be may depend, to 
prevent those uneasy jealousies, which an old husband gene. 
rally feels who is married to a young wife ; perhaps the de. 
sign he has in view requires that you should live in a state of 
fikmiliarity with your friend, without alarming either your 
husband or yourself ; perhaps he only means to give you a 
testimony of confidence and esteem, worthy of that which ho 
entertains for you. You should never oppose such sentl» 
ments, as if the weight of them was too much for you to 
endure ; and for my. part, I thmk that you cannot act 
more agreeably to the dictates of prudence and modesty, 
than by relying entirely on his tenderness and understand* 

Could you, without offending M. Wolmar, punish your, 
self for a vanity you never had, and prevent a danger which 
no longer exists ? Remain alone with the philosopher, use all 
the superfluous precautions against him which would formerly 
have been of such service to you ; maintain the same reserve 
as if you still mistrusted your own heart and his, as well as 
your own virtue. Avoid all pathetic conversation, all ten« 
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der recoUection of times past; break off or preyciiit long 
private interriews ; be constantly surrounded hy your cbil. 
dren; do not stay long with him in a room, in Elysium, or 
in the grove, notwithstanding the profanation. Above all 
things, use these precautions in so natural a manner, that 
tliey may seem to be the effect of chance, and that he may 
never once suspect that you are afraid of him. Yoii love to 
go upon the water, but you deprive yourself of the pleasure, 
on account of your husband, who is afraid of that element, aod 
of your children, whom you do not choose to venture there. 
Take the advantage of this absence, to entertain yourself 
with this recreation, and leave 3rour children to the care, of 
Fanny. Bj this means you may securely devote yourself to 
the sweet familiarity of friendship, and quietly enjoy a long 
tSiemoUSte under the protection of the waterman, who sees 
without understanding, and from whom we cannot go far 
without thinking what we are about, 

A thought strikes me, which many people would laugh at, 
but which will be agreeable to you, I am sure ; that is, td 
keep an exact journal in your husband's absence, to sheiT 
him on his return, and to think on this journal, with regard to 
every circumstance which is io be set down in it. In truth, 
I do not believe that such an expedient would be of service 
to many women ; but a sincere mind, incapable of deceitj 
has many resources against vice, which others stand in need 
of. We ought to despise nothing which tends to preserve a 
purity of manners, and it is by means of trifling precautions, 
tha.t great virtues are secured. 

Upon the whole, as your husband is to see me in his way, 
he will tell me, I hope, the true reasons of his journey, and 
if I do not find them substantial, I will persuade him from 
proceeding any further ; or, at all events, I will do what he 
has refused to do : upon this yon may depend. In the mean 
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time, I think I have said enougb^ to fortify yon against a 
trial of eight days. Go, Eloisa, I know jou too well, ndt 
to answer for you as much, nay more than I could for my* 
self. You will always be what you ought to be, and what 
you desire to be. If yon do but rely on the integrity of 
your own mind, you #ill run no risk whaterer; f<^r I bare 
no faith in these unforeseen defects ; it is in vain to disguise 
voluntary failings by the idle appellation of weakni^sses ; no 
"woman was erer yet orercome who had not an inclination to 
surrender ; and if I thought that such a fate could attend 
you, believe me, trust to the tenderness of my friendship, 
rely on all the sentiments which would arise in the heart of 
your poor Ciara, I should be too sensibly interested in 
your protection, to abandon you entirely to yourself. 

As to what M. Wolmar declared to you, concerning the 
intelligence he received before your marriage, I am not much 
surprized at it; you know I always suspected it ; and I.wiU 
tell you, moreover, that my suspicions are not confined to 

the indiscretions of B . I could never suppose that a 

mall of truth and integrity like your father, and who had 
some suspicions at least himself, would resolve to impose 
upon his son.in.law and his friend. If he engaged you so 
strictly to secrecy, it was because the mode of discovery 
would come from him in a very different manner to what it 
Would have proceeded from you ; and because he was willing, 
no doubt, to give it a turn less likely to disgust M. Wolmar, 
than that which he very well knew you would not fiul to give 
it yourself. But I must dismiss your messenger ; we will 
chat about these matters more at our leisure about a month 
hence- 
Farewell, my dearest cousin, I have preached long enough 
t6 tiie preacher ; resume your old occupation-: — I find my. 
self quite uneasy that I cannot be with you yet I disorder 
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all mj ftffidn, by hunjimg to dispatch them, aad I source 
kiiowwhatto do. Ah, ChaiUiot, CbaiUiot, ... If I was 

less giddy . . • but I always hope that I shall ■ ■ 

P. 5.^— Apropos; I forgot to make my compliments to 
your highness. Tell me, I beseech yon, is the gentleman your 
hasband Atteman, Knes, or Boyard* i O poor child ! Yon, 
who have so often lamented being bom a gentlewoman, are 
Tery fortunate to become the wife of a Prince ! Between 
ourseWes, nerertheless, yon discorer apprehensions which 
are somewhat vulgar for a woman of such high quality. Do 
not you know, that little scruples belong to mean people ; and 
that a child of a good fiimily, who should pretend to be his 
father's son, would be laughed at ! 



LETTER CXXXIII. 

M. WOLMAR TO MRS. ORBE. 

I AM going to Etange, my sweet cousin, and I proposed 
to cairupon you in my way; but a delay, of which you are 
the cause, obliges me to make more haste, and I had rather 
lie at Lausanne as I come back, that I may pass a few hours 
the more with you. Besides, I .want to consult you with re. 
gard to many particulars, which it is proper to communicate 
beforehand, that you may have time to consider them before 
you gire me your opinion. 

I would not explain my scheme to you in relati6n to the 
young man, till his presence had confirmed the good opinion 
I had conoeiyed of him. I think I may now depend upon 
him sufficiently to acquaint you, between ourselres, that my 

• Mrs. Orbc was ignorant, however, that the first two names 
are titles of distinction) in Russia : but Boyard is only that of a 
private gentleman. 
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deirign is to entrust him with the. educatioa of my children. 
I am not ignorant that these important concerns are the prin* 
cipaidutyof a parent; but when it will be. time to exert 
them, I shall be too old to discharge them^ and being natn. 
rally calm and speculative hj constitution, I should never 
have been sufficiently active to govern the spirit of youth. 
Besides, foi i reason you know*, Eloisa would be concerned 
to see me assume an office, in which I should never acquit 
myself to her liking. I have a thousand reasons besides ; 
your sex is not equal to these duties ; their mother shall con. 
fine herself to the education of her Harriet ; to your share I 
allot the management of the household upon the plan already 
established, and of which you approve ; and it shall be my 
business to behold three worthy people concurring to promote 
the happiness of the family, and to enjoy that repose in my 
old age, for which I shall be indebted to their labours. 

I have always found, that my wife was extremely averse 
from trusting her children to the care of mercenaries, and I 
could not discommend her scruples. The respectable ca- 
pacity of a preceptor requires- so many talents which are not 
to be paid for, so many virtues which have no price set upon 
them, that it is in vain to think of procuring one by means of 
monejfv It is from a man of genius only that we can expect 
the tatuita of a preceptor ; it is from the heart of an afiec 
tionate friend alone that we can hope to meet with the zeal 
of a parent ; and genius is not to be sold any more than at. 
tachment. 

All the requisite, qualities seem to be united in your friend ; 
and if I am well acquainted with bis disposition, I do not 
think he would desire greater hapfuness, than to make those 

* The reader is not yet acquainted with this reason ; but he is 
desired hot to be itnpatieut. 
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beloTed chHdren contribute to Uieir mother's felicity. Ttie 

only obstacle I can foresee is his affection to Lord B ^ 

wMch will not allow him to disengage hhnself from so deiir a 
friend, to whom he has snch great obligations, at least if his 
Lordship does not require it himself. We expect to see this 
extraordinary man very soon : and as yod haye a great ascen* 
dancy over him, if he answers the idea you have giyen me of 
him, I may commit the business, so far as it relates to him^ 
to your management 

Yon hare now, my dear consin, the clue of my whole 
conduct, which, without this explanation, must have ap^ 
peared very extraordinary, and which, I hopie, will here* 
after meet with Eloisa's approbation and your's. The ad. 
vantage of having such a wife as I have, made me try many 
expedients which would hav^ been impracticable with another. 
Though I leave her, in full confidence, with her old lover, 
under no other guard than her own virtue, it would be mad^ 
ness to. establish that lover In my family, before I was certain 
that he ceased to be snch ; and how could I be assured of it^ 
if I had a wife on whom I had less dependence ? 

I have often observed you smile at my remarks on love ; 
but now I think I can mortify you. I have made a discovery 
which neither you or any other woman, with all the subtlety 
they attribute to your sex, would ever have made ; the proof 
of which yon will nevertheless perceive at first sight, and yon 
win allow it to be equal to demonstration, when I explain to 
you the principles on which I ground it. Was I to tell yon 
that my young couple are more fond than ever, this nn. 
doubtedly would not appear wonderful to you. Was I to 
assure you^ on the contrary, that they arei perfectly cured •; 
you know tiie power of reason and virtue, and therefore yon 
would not look upon that neither as a great miracle : but if 
I tell you, that both these opposites are true at the same time ; 
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that thej lOTe Meh other with more ardour ^n ever, and 
that nothing subsists between them but a rirtuous Attachment ; 
that they are always lovers, and yet neres* more than friends : 
this, I imagine, is what you would least expect, what you 
will hare more difficulty to conceive, and what nevertheless 
precisely corresponds with truth. 

Tliis is the riddle, which makes those frequent contra* 
dictions, which you must have obseryed in them, both in their 
conrersation and in their letters. What you wrote to Eloisa 
concerning the picture, has served more than any thing to 
explun the mystery, and I find that they are always sincere, 
even in contradicting themselves continually. When I say 
they, I speak particularly of the young man ; for as to your 
friend, one can only speak of her by conjecture. A veil of 
wisdom and honour make so many folds about her heart, that 
it is impenetrable to human eyes, even to her own. The 
only circumstance which leads mfe to imagine that she has still 
flome distrust to overcome,' is, that she is continually consi- 
dering with herself what she should do if she was perfectiy 
cured ; and she examines herself with so much accuracy, tiiat 
if she was really cured, she would not do it so well. 

As to your friend, who, though virtuously inclined, is less 
apprehensive of his present feelings, I find that he still re. 
tains all the affections of his youth ; but I perceive them, 
without having any reason to be offended at them. It is not 
Eloisa Wolmar he is fond of, but Eloisa Etange ; he does 
not hate me as the possessor of the object I love^ but as the 
ravisher of her whom he doated on. His friend's wife is not 
his mistress^, the mother of two children is not her who was 
formerly his scholar. It is true, she is very like that person^ 
and often puts him in mind of her. He loves her in the time 
past. This is the true explanation of the riddle. Deprive 
him of hb memory, and you destroy his love« 
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This is not an idle subtleij, my pretty cousjo, but a solid 
obserration, which, if extended to other afieictions, may ad* 
mit of a more general applicatioa than one would imagine. 
I eyeo think that it would not be difficult to explain it by 
your ideas* At the time you parted the two lorers, their 
passion was at the highest degree of impetuosity. Perhaps, 
if they had continued much longer together, they would gra« 
dually have grown cool ; but their imagination being strongly 
tfected, constantly presented each to the other in the light 
in which they appeared at the time of their separation. The 
young man, not perceiying those alteration^ which the pro* 
gress of time made in his mistress, loyed her such as he had 
seen her formerly, not such ad she was then*. To complete 
his happiness, it would not haye been enough to haye giyen 
him possession of her, unless she could haye been giyen to 
him at the same age, and under the same circumstances she 
was in, when their lores comibenced. The least alteration 
in these particulars would have lessened so much of the feli. 
city he proposed to himself ; she is grown handsomer, but 
she is altered ; her improrement, in that sense, turns to her 
prejudice ; for it is of his fomier mistress, not of any other, 
that he is enamoured. 

* You women are vei^ ridiculous to think of rendering such a 
frivolous and fluctuating passion as that of love consistent. Every 
thing in nature is changeable, every thing is contiDually fluctu- 
ating, and yet you would inspire a constant passion ! And what 
right have you to pretend that we must love you for ever, because 
we loved you yesterday ? Then preserve the same face, the same 
age, the same humour ; be always the same, and we will alwa'ys 
love you, if we can. But when you alter continually, and require 
us always to love you, it is, in fact, desiring us every minute not 
to love you ; it is not seeking for constant minds, but looking out 
for such as are as fickle as your own. 
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Wimt deoeives him, is, that he eonfoaads. the times, And 
often reproaches himself on account of a passion which he 
thinks present, and which, in fact, is nothing more than the 
eflfect of too tender a recollection ; bnt I do not know, whe. 
th^ it will not be better to accomplish his cure, tiian to 
QOdeceiTe him. Perhaps, in this respeci we may reap more 
adyantage from his mistake, than from his better judgment. 
To discover to him the true state of his affections, would be 
to apprise him of the death of the object he lored ; this might 
be affliction dangerous to him, inasmuch as a state of mekuu 
eholy is always farouraUe to love. 

Freed from the scruples which restrain him, he would 
probably be more inclined to indulge recollections which he 
ought to stifle ; he would conrerse with less reserre, and the 
traces of Eloisa are not so effaced in Mrs. Wolmar, but upon 
examination he might find them again. I hare thought, that, 
instead of undeceiving him with respect to his opinion of the 
progress he has made, and which encourages him to pursue 
it to the end, we should rather endeavour to banish the re. 
membrance of these times which he ought to forget, by skiU 
ftilly substituting other ideas in the room, of those he is so 
fond of. You, who contribute to give them birth, may- 
contribute more than any one to efface them. But I shall 
wait till we are all together, that I may tell yon in your ear 
what you should do for this purpose ; a charge, which, if I 
am not mistaken, will not be very burdensome to me. In 
the mean time, I endeavour to make the objects of his dread 
familiar to him, by presenting them to him in such a manner, 
that he may no longer think them dangerous. He is im. 
petuous^ bnt tractable, and easily managed. I avail myself 
of this advantage to give a turn to his imagination. In the > 
room of his mistress, I compel him always to look at the wife 
of his friend, and the mother of my children ; I efface one 
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picture ^j another, and hide the past with the present. We 
always ride a startlish horse up to the object which frights 
him, that he may not be frightened at it again. We shonld 
act in the same manner with those young people, whose iraa. 
ginations are on fire eyen after their alfections are grown cold, 
and whose fancy presents monsters at a distance, which dis. 
appear as they draw near. 

I think I am well acquainted with the strength of both, 
and' I do not expose ihem to a trial which they cannot 
support : for wisdom does not consist in using all kind of 
ptecantions indiscriminately, but in choosing those which are 
really usefal, and in neglecting such as are superfluous. 
The eight days during \ihich I leave them together will per. 
haps be sufficient for them to discover the true state of their 
minds, and to know in what relation they really stand to 
each other. The oftener they perceive themselves in private 
with each other, the sooner they will find out their mistake, 
by comparing their present sensations with those they felt 
formerly, when they were in the same situation. Besides, it 
is of importance that they should use themselves to endure, 
without danger, that state of familiarity in which they must 
necessarily live together, if my scheme takes place. I find 
by Eloisa's conduct, that you have given her advice, which 
she could not refuse taking, without wronging herself. What 
pleasure I shall take in giving her this proof that I am sensible 
of her real worth, if she was a woman with whom a husband 
might make a merit of such confidence ! But, if she gains 
nothing over her affections, her virtue will still be the same ! 
it will cost her dearer, and she will not triumph the less. 
Whereas, if she is still in danger of feeling any inward un. 
easiness, it can arise only from some moving conversation, 
which «he must be too sensible before.hand will awaken re. 
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oollectt<», and which she will therefore always aToid. Thus, 
jTOu see, 70U must not in this instance judge of my condact 
by common maxims, but from the motives which actuate me, 
and from the singular disposition of her towards whom I shall 
regulate mj behaviour. 

Farewell, jay dear cousin, till my return. Though I have 
not entered into these explanations with Eloisa, I do not de« 
sire you to keep them secret from her. It is a maxim with 
me, never to make secrets among my friends ; therefore, I 
commit these to your discretion ; make such use of them as 
your prudence and friendship will direct. I knew you will 
do nothing but what b best and most proper. 
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